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Arms row flares after Yes vote triumph 


Adams told: it’s 


time to deliver 


JohfiMuflfo 
tretand Correspondent 
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After eight months and over 30,000 miles, EFLangnage sails up the Solent at Sonfoamptonyestetday on the last leg of the 
Whitbread Round the World Race. The yacht was overall race winner Bob Fisher. Sport, page 21 photograph tb*ocx»o&j 


AVID Trimble, 
leader of the Ul- 
ster Unionists, 
last night sig- 
nalled the next 
phase in North- 
ern Ireland's political trans- 
formation when he demanded 
a dear pledge from Gerry Ad- 
ams. the Sinn Fein president, 
that the IRA was finished 
with violence for good. 

Mr Trimble, buoyed by an 
impressive 71.1 per cent vote 
for the Good Friday agree- 
ment, said it was vital now 
that Sinn Fein realised there 
was neither support nor justi- 
fication for undemocratic 
methods. The Yes camp aign 
was backed by at least 95 per 
cent of nationalists. 

Mr Trimble said: “The time 
has come for Mr Adams to de- 
liver. It could start off with a 
clear statement that this 
squalid little war is over; that 
there is a commitment to 
peaceful meany that there 
will be no return to violence.” 

Northern Ireland voted 71.1 
per emit to 283 per cent in 
favour of foe agreement. The 
turnout was 81 per cent and 
foe result was announced on 
Saturday. Voters in the Irish 
Republic also ratified the 
deal About 55 percent tamed 
out, backing the deal by 94.4 
per cent to 53 per cent . 

It was the first all-Ireland 
poll since 1918. The results 
came on the 200fo anniver- 
sary of the 1798 rebellion, 
when Protestant and Catho- 


lics joined forces against their 
English oppressors. 

Mr Adams yesterday 
repeated his demand* to meet 
Mr Trim We, who so for has 
refused to speak to him- Mr 
Adams wants to talk to him 
about this July's annnai Or- 
ange march at Drmncree, 
near Portadown, Co Armagh. 
Be wants Mr Trimble, whose 
Upper Katm constituency in- 
cludes Drmncree, to use his 
influence to stop it 

The march has sparked vio- 
lent clashes for the past four 
years as the Orangemen tried 
fn march d own thp nutiiwwife t 1 
Garvaghy Road there. There , 
are fears this year's trouble 
will be the worst yet. 

Mr Adams refhsed to *»iir 
about decommissioning until 
after Drmncree. The Govern- 
ment made it a priority to en- ! 
sure that the elections for foe 
108-seat assembly took place , 
before the marching season, l 
for fear it could spark enough 
unrest to wreck the poIL 

Mr Adams said: “You talk j 
to me about ' dwnnmmifiskm- . 
ing Talk to me about that 
after July’ 12 if these parades 
go ahead. Talk to me about it 
after foe Tour of foe North in 
Belfast. Talk to me if the RUC 
hack their way down the Gar- 
vaghy Road.” 

Be added it would be no big 
deal for the Orange Order to 
re-route foe parade to avoid 
nationalist areas. 

The independent Parades 
Commission, set up this year 
to rule on contentious 
marches, was poised to an- 
nounce last month that it was 
planning to refuse the Orange 





Order permission to march 
down the road. Tony Biair in- 
tervened. ami told it to post- 
pone foe report, f earing it 
could badly hit the referen- 
dum piTpjia Ig n 

Mo Mowlam, foe Northern 
Ireland Secretary, infuriated 
nationalists last year after foe 
RUC -forced" a route through 
for foe Orangemen. Police 
removed protesters who tried 
to Mock them. 

That followed violent 
clashes the two previous 
years between police and loy- 
alists when foe RUC had tried 
tostopthemarch- 

Mr Trimble, himself an Or- 
angeman, is on weak ground 
at Drmncree. He won foe lead- 
ership of foe Ulster Unionists 
in 1995 after his hardline 
stance in backing the Orange- 
men's right to march there. 

The Orange Order is op- 


posed to the Stormont deaL It 
indicated to its 70300 mem- 
bers in Northern Ireland to 
vote against it 

Mr Adams, who mid foe 
significance was that the 
guns were silent, appeared to 
be attempting to deflect atten- 
ttan from decommissioning of 
terrorist weapons. It is foe 
one issue that threatens foe 
working of foe assembly and 
power-sharing executive. 

Mr Trimble is in difficulties 
over decommissioning. The 
agreement Mod* parties only 
to using their influence to try 
to w» n m» an paramilitary 
weapons are handed in 
within two years. 

Although Mr Riajr tried to 
reassure Unionists terrified at 
the prospect of Mr Adams and 
his deputy, Martin McGuin- 
ness, sHttng hi gover n ment 
without foe IRA beginning to 
hand in its weapons, there are 
no guarantees. Sinn Fein will 
insist on its Maces white the 

IRA has signalled there Will he 
no dec ommissioning . 

The British and Irish gov- 
ernments have pledged to 
have - ' decommissioning 
schemes in force by foe end of 
next month. 

Canadian General John de 
Chastelain, one of the three 
co-chairmen of the multi- 
party negotiations, said yes- 
terday be was not looking for 
foe sides to make a public 
handover. But he expected 
them to get rid of their guns. 
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Support grows for joining single 
currency as rest of EU agrees 


Britons take major awards at Cannes 
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Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


S UPPORT in Britain for 
the single European cur- 
rency, the euro, has 
risen sharply In the last 
month, according to the latest 
Guardian/ICM opinion poIL 
Although Euro-scepticism 
still commands substantial 
backing in Britain, it has 
fatten below a majority of 50 
per cent for the first time 
after dropping 33 points in the 
last month. 

Support for the euro has 
risen by eight points to 34 per 
cent — its highest level for 
three years. 

The change of heart ap- 
pears to have been influenced 
by the announcement by foe 
11 other European Union 
partners that they ere defi- 
nitely joining foe single cur- 
rency next year. 

The gap between pro- and 
anti-euro camps is narrowed 
if the "don’t knows” — many 
of whom would be expected to 
become no votes In the prom- 
ised referendum — are ex- 
cluded, giving figures of 58 


per cent for the antis and 42 
pear cent for foe pros. 

For the first time there is 
now greats* support among 
Labour voters for foe euro 
than those prepared to vote 
against Britain joining <43 per 
cent to 38 per cent); Liberal 
Democrat voters are stm op- 
posed to foe euro by two to 
one. Opposition a m o n g Con- 
servative supporters now 


Eliminating ‘don’t 
knows’ narrows 
gap to 58pc against 
and 42pc in favour 


stands at 60 per cent but is 
down from foe 73 per cent reg- 
istered last month. 

There Is a strong gender dif- 
ference on the Issue wtth men 
now almost evenly split cm 
whether to join the singl e cur- 
rency with 43 per cent op- 
posed to 41 percent in favour. 
Scepticism is much stronger 
among women, who say that 
they will vote not to join by 


| 53 per cent to 29 per cent 

Among social eroDus. the 
I affluent ABs are now divide 
I fo favour of the single cur- 
| rency while foe rest of the 
I population still records ma- 
1 Jetties tor Euro-scepticism. 

Signs that opinion may be 
I on foe move will give comfort 
to ministers who have 
| adopted a "we might join, hut 
i not yet” position. The strong 
1 current of Euro-scepticism in 
I the electorate has led the Gov- 
ernment to put foe question 
1 of the single currency refer- 
i firmly on fog back 

burner. 

But foe initial results of 
this poll show that as the rest 
of the EU travels further 
down the road, to the single 
currency, so opposition to the 
euro in Britain may weD 
weaken as people accept the 
inevitability of the new 
currency. 

□ ICM interviewed a random 
sample of 2.101 adults aged 
18+ by telephone between 
May 15 and 19. Interviews 
were conduct e d across foe 
country and foe results have 
been weighted to the profile of 
all adults. 


rachardWiffiams on film festival 
triumph for star of alcoholic's story 


A BRITISH actor and di- 1 
rector won two of the 
main prizes at the 
Cannes Film Festival last 
night. Peter Mullan was 
named best actor for his pow- 
erfully affecting performance 
as a recovering a lc oholic in 
Ken Loach’s My Name Is Joe, 
while the veteran film-maker 
John Boorman received foe 
Best Director award for The 
General, his version of the 
story of Martin Cahill, the 
Dublin crime boss assassi- 
nated by the IRA in 1994. 

Mullan was said to be foe 
imnn tmnntt choW of fha 10- 
strong jury which Included 
the actors Winona Ryder and 
Sigourney Weaver, foe direc- 
tors Chen Kaige and Michael 
Wlnterbottom, and the 
French rap star MC Solaar, 
Under foe ptwiT-manthip of 
Martin Scorsese. Malian’s 
earlier films included Train- 
spotting. Shallow Grave and 
Braveheart, mvt Loach's In- 
cluded Riff Raff Mullan. aged 
38, said he wanted to share 
the award with Loach. Ac- 
cepting the award he said: 
“Martin Scorsese said my 


name. The next time he says 
my name and ’Action', I will 
be a very happy man.” 

Bis own directorial debut, a 
Mack force called Orphans, 
set (like My Name Zs Joe) in 
Glasgow, was showing out of 
compe titi on in the festival- 

The Scot's chief opposition 
was thought to have come 
from two for better known 
names, the Swiss actor Bruno 

flan r smri the Italian ar-tn r- 

director Roberto Benign!. 
Ganz stars in Eternity And A 
Day, by foe revered Greek di- 
rector Tbeo Angelo poulos, 
which was awarded the 
Palme d’Or. the festival’s 
main prize. Benigni’s film. 
Life fo Beautiful, received a 
much greater ovation from 
the audience In Palais des 
Festivals when ft was given 
the Grand Prize, In effect foe 
runner-up trophy. 

The Best Actress award 
went to ESodie Bouchez and 
Natacha Renter, respectively 
French and B elgia n, for La 
Vie Revge Des Anges, foe first 
feature film by Erick Zonca. 

John Boorman, aged 65. 
made his debut in 1965 with 



Ken Loach, whose flint took 

Best Actor award 


Catch Us If Yon Can. an ex- 
ploitation film featuring foe 
Dave Clark Five. He won 
praise in 1967 for Point Blank, 
which is to be reissued this 
summer, and took a director’s 
award at Cannes in 1970 for 
Leo The Last, starring foe late 
MarceQo Mastroianni. In The 
General, which was shot in 
black and white, the Irish ac- 
tor Brendan Gleeson does a 
remarkable job of imperson- 
ating the charismatic CahiT? 

Mastroianni was the first 


choice of Angetopoukw to 
play foe part of a dying 
author who revisits his past. 
In Eternity And A Day. but 
Ganz took it over when foe 
Italian's long final illness 
worsened. It features serious 
philosophical inquiry and 
remarkable and 

already been bought for Brit- 
ish distribution. 

The Jury Prize, a third- 
place award, was shared tor 
'Hw Class Trip, by the French 
director Claude Miller, and 
Festen, a Danish family 
drama by Thomas Vinter- 
berg, both of which root their 
themes in the sexual abuse of 
children by parents. 

The Best Screenplay went 
to the American wnter-direc- 
tor-prodocer Hal Hartley for 
Henry Fool. The Camera 
d’Or, for best first film, went 
to Marc Levin, another Amer- 
ican, for Sam, which also 
took the Directors' Fortnight 
pri ze. 

Second place In the short 
film com pe titi on was shared 
by two more British direc- 
tors: Lynne Ramsay, another 
Scot, for Gasman, and David 
Lodge, a graduate of the Royal 
College of Art, for Horseshoe. 
Hie winner was Xavier Gian- 
noli, of France, for 
Llnterview. 
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This Sunday, organise a mortgage quicker moo ioo soo 

** _ , ¥ab bev national* 

t han you can read the papers. Phone lines are open between 10am and 4pm. Because life's complicated enough. 


YOUR home IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MOmAEjOR 0THEK IMH SECURED OMIT. 
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Ireland says yes 


Thevotedorarrttek^ns 

pain away . . ■ bu ^ mnve on’ 
the only way we can move on 

cousin 



At the beginning of the end 


Jnionist ‘No’ 
:amp threatens 
:o pose constant 
leadache for 
David Trimble 
assembly 


John MuHIn 
island Correspondent 




|HAT, believe It or 
not, was the easy 
part Now the real 
battles begin, and 

■ Northern Ireland 
Is braced for a 
dirty war. David Trimble, the 
leader of the Ulster Unionists, 
scored a resounding victory, 
and no one should take that 
away from him. He had 
sought 70 per cent at the out- 
set of the campaign, and was 
still bravely warbling that 
tune on its last day. There 
were times, though, when it 
looked a distant prospect 
Mr Trimble had a difficult 
time. The wrath of Ian Paisley 
and Bob McCartney can be 
fearsome, and mutinous splits 
in his own party hardly aided. 
Sinn Fein’s cohesion sent 
shudders through the Ulster 
Unionist’s Yes campaign. 

The British and Irish gov- 


atrocious blunder. The parole 
of Michael Stone, the loyalist 
mass killer, was even worse. 

Because of the amazing 
television footage of his 
attack on an XRA funeral at 
Mint own cemetery in west 
Belfast Stone's three mur- 
ders in a gun and grenade 
attack there in 1988 are 
seared in the public winH. 
They are also, of course, 
much more recent than the 
Balcombe Street gang's. 

That he was granted parole 
at such a sensitive time in the 
knowledge that he would at- 
tend the Ulster Democratic 
Party's rally was a bad mis- 
judgment. - Law-abiding 
Unionists viewed his crimes 
at least as seriously as those 
of the four members of the 
Balcome Street gang, and it 
served only to fuel fears over 
the prisoners. 

But that all this happened on 
the same night as Tony Blair’s 

Second wnorwoniMF rlnch tn 


second emergency dash to 

"rue isnosn ana irisn gov- Northern Ireland to stem tee ana jonn mime, leaner ul me 
p_m ments hardly helped. The haemorrhaging Unionist vote SDLP, carried off their ap- 
appearance of the Balcombe was beyond belief His visit pearance with U2 and Ash at 
Street IRA gang at Sinn Fein’s was overshadowed, and tee No the Waterfront Hall pretty 
annual conference was an camp made big inroads. well. The concert's image 



Delight in the King’s Hall, Belfast photograph: mahtin wwqht 


The Yes lobby probably 
only got it right for three days 
of the campaign. But they 
were the last three days. 

It was a tad embarrassing 
at the time, but Mr Trimble 
and John Hume, leader of the 

cnrs mivlaH nff fhoir Sin. 


replaced that of the previous 
debacles, and that was rein- 
forced when they spoke and 
posed for pictures with Mr 
Blair last Thursday. 

But although the Yes cam- 
paign has scored a success, 

I. ,M11 on alampnf rtf 


, _ T, nbin Wilson, director of 

deal, and that leaves scope Independent tbitifctonk 

the Democratic Umonis ^nocratic Dialt^nRbgJf^ 

Party and UK Unionists- mo st Protestants voted for _the 

'Take their figures first* hut a majority of Unwn- 
They say that became Union- have voted agatost ; 

1st parties attra^ 51 ^ Ttot disparity to partiyex- 
cent of the vote m the past nlained w the Alliance Party, 
three elections, a 26 cen_ ^ ghaut 11 Percent of 

No vote mea ^l t li n ?v 1 e §eaL the vote, about 
Unionists rejected the dean j£ otestant It is not regard? 
That assumes. heroira!ly. a in any of the pre- 

negligible nationalist No vote. calculations. 

M^^imble deflned vi So gj Paisley a^d Mr 


Mr [ T-im me -- — 

ferently. He said that 62 per 
cent of the electorate was 
Protestant, so the No lobby 
needed at least 31 per ' 

And anyway, he behevedsev 
eral percentage po^ts cuu® 
from republican hardliners 
opposed to the deal. 

The Northern Ireland 
Office (NIO) had yet another 
calculation. Allowing for 
95 per cent of nationalists 
backing the agreement, a 
Unionist majority lacked m 
at 87 per cent. Anything more 

j Mn oriHonprf 


at 87 per cem- auj ^ 

But although the Yes cam- and the gap widanei uidonist. he believes hardline 

paign has scored a success. The UnfonSt parties might pick 

there is still an element of te SS? upYesrotSs who want tough 

lurking disappointment No bac ^ e *^J“ f d S?L b ^, hol . t assembly representatives. 

one can be sure whether most cent. J^.J^n-^nalvsis VSrrth30 seats the No block 
Unionist voters backed the cided with the NIO s analysis. wim 


S^of^ Khtfs Ball 

J on MLy, but the fight to 

Unionism is very much alive. p 
Sydney Elliott, professor of 
politics at Queen's Universi- 
ty^ calculates that a 29 per 
cent vote repeated for the two 
parties on June 25 would cre- 
ate big difficulties to Mr 
Trimble. That would give the 
Unionist No Woe 30 seats jn 
the 108-seat assembly. 

Although his analysis as- 
sumes the entire No vote was 
Unionist he believes hardline 
rrninnict narties might pick 
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“The two communities have lived together without any trouble,’ said Helena Trainor, whose cousin was shot dead in March photograph: pa m. mcehlane 

Killers’ last target looks to the future 
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On the 
ground/ 

This seems 
the only way 
we can move 
on,’ say the 
villagers of 
Poyntzpass 
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Stuart Millar In Belfast 



P oyntzpass was a 
village in celebration 
yesterday. Outsiders 
may have been hard 
pushed to notice: there was 
| no cheering, no badcalap- 

pillg, HO rthampapirt- 

, But behind their tidy 
front doors, the inhabitants 
of the tiny forming commn- 
I nity tucked between the Ar- 
magh Mils were quietly giv- 


ing thanks: that Northern 
Ireland had taken a small 
step towards leaving the 

past behind. 

This Is a village which 
feels more keenly than 
most what is at stake. On 
March 3, two best friends — 
one a Roman Catholic, the 
other a Protestant — were 

murdered by loyalist gun- 
men as they drank together 
In the wood-panelled con- 
fines of the Railway Bar. 

It was on a wet day much 


like yesterday that thou- 
sands of mourners watched 
as Damien Trainor and 
Philip Allen were laid to 
rest in the small Catholic 
and Presbyterian church- 
yards where their graves 
await headstones. 

The scarred tiles on the 
bar’s floor may be the only 
remaining sign of that ter- 
rible night, but the killings 
changed life in Poyntzpass 
beyond measure. In this 
part of rural Northern Ire- 
land they had felt protected 
from the worst of the trou- 
bles. Then two masked men 
burst into the bar, ordered 
the seven customers on to 
the floor, and began firing. 

Eleven weeks on, the vil- 
lage is looking to the 
future, hoping these kill- 
ings will go down In history 
as the last In 50 years of 
sectarian violence. 

At the local shop villag- 
ers were going about their 
normal Sunday life, pop- 
ping in for pints of milk 
and for the papers filled 
with headlines trium- 


phantly announcing the 
massive Yes vote. Behind 
the counter Helena 
Trainor, Damien's cousin, 
admitted it had been a long 
haul. "This village will 
never forget what hap- 
pened that night. It is so 
fresh it sometimes feels 
like last night.” 

Although welcome, the 
Y'es vote "doesn’t take the 
pain away. We all still have 
worries and doubts. But 
this seems the only way we 
can move on.” 

Foremost among these 
worries is the Issue of pris- 
oners. Three members of 
the Loyalist Volunteer 
Force from the nearby 
town of Banbrldge will 
stand trial for the murders. 
A fourth man was also ar- 
rested, but was strangled 
by LVF inmates in the Maze 
prison after co-operating 
with police. 

Even if they are con- 
victed, these men will be 
released within two years 
under the terms of the 
agreement which the vil- 


lagers backed last Friday. 
Y’et Damien’s father Sean 
believes the anguish both 
Camilles will suffer at their 
release will be a worth- 
while price if the agree- 
ment delivers peace. 

“I would never want 
them to get out,” Helena 
Trainor said. “But if the 
likes of Sean are saying he 
can live with it, who are we 
to say different? He is one 
of the people who has lost 
the most.** 

Colman, one of her cus- 
tomers, was not so sure. “I 
suppose people say move 
forward," he said. “But If I 
had a son or daughter 
killed rd want to see the 
people who did it rot.” 

Mrs Trainor added: 
“People always say that we 
are strange in this village, 
because the two communi- 
ties have lived together 
without any trouble. I be- 
lieve we are normal, and Z 
hope the referendum result 
proves that there are more 
like us across Northern 
Ireland.” 


Sinn Fein 
seeks poll 
allies as its 
star wanes 


Nationalist 

dilemma/ 

SDLP’s gains 
worry Adams 


John Muhin 



OST politicians, 
exhausted by the 
long referendum 
— — -.campaign, were 
looking forward to a couple of 
days off at the begi nning of 
the week before starting all 
over again for the June 25 as- 
sembly elections. 

After all, the Yes versus No 
battle had lasted six weeks. It 
had immediately followed the 
intensive, stressful multi- 
party negotiations at Stor- 
mont which led to the Good 
Friday agreement 

Not, though, Sinn Fein. 
Hours before the historic 
result Gerry Adams and his 
team were already preparing 
their strategy for the assem- 
bly elections. 

Mr Adams. Sinn Fein's 
president, suggested an elec- 
toral pact with the SDLP to 
maximise the nationalist 
vote. It appeared a spontane- 
ous thought but was quickly 
followed up in radio inter- 
views with Sinn Fein’s chair- 
man, Mitchel McLaughlin, 
and Martin McGuinness, Mr 
Adams's deputy and MP for 
Mid- Ulster. 

SDLP sources dismissed the 
notion as absurd. They see no 
benefit In an electoral pact for 
an election determined bv 
single transferable vote. 
,«£L ne SDL P figure said: 

Who else are their people 
going to vote for second if not 
us?” 

Mark Durcan, one of the 
SDLP s key players, saw the 
aim as an attempt to keep 
Sinn Fem centre stage, a ploy 
to avert what Sinn Fein mosrt 
fears: a deal in the assembly 
“toeen 17181611 Unionists 
and the SDLP to return poli- 
tics to the centre ground 

ssa 

The SDLP reels its crucial 
r°L* m . lhe ] agreement has 
been underpiayed. The deal is 
pretty dose to what it argued 
?JJ r . a 1 J u f rt6r of a century ago. 

sst“r fln ^ a stages at <£■ 

solutions. them 

clS^o^SlSLfaw^BJtk 


stayed to concentrate on the 
issues which have caused 
Unionists most problems: 
police reform, the release of 
paramilitar y prisoners and 
the Issue of decomissioning 
terrorists' weapons. 

It won on those points, but 
in doing so realised that the 
Ulster Unionists and SDLP 
could forge an effective work- 
ing relationship. It is this 
issue that win determine the 
future path of politics in 
Northern Ireland: whether 
the assembly is defined by rel- 
ative consensus between the 
two parties or by the polarisa- 
tion between the Ulster 
Unionist Party leader, David 
Trimble, and Mr Adams. 

To emphasise that distinc- 
tion, which is useful to him, 
Mr Adams repeated his plea 
to Mr Trimble to meet him. 
Sinn Fein knows Its request, 
oozing reason, underscores in 
the public eye the perceived 
intransigence of the Ulster 
Unionists. 

Another element of the 
same strategy came yesterday 
when Mr Adams raised the 
prospect of trouble at Drum- 
cree. He urged the Orange 
Order to avoid the nationalist 
Garvagby Road, blighted for 
the past four years, in July. 

Sinn Fein is a smart outfit 
Its united political mac hine ry 
can squeeze big gains from 
even the worst erf situations. 
Its members are fearsomely 
committed. Its representa- 
tives in the assembly, for ex- 
ample, will pass their £36,000 
salaries to party funds, rely- 
ing on a modest stipend. 

But an exit poll in the Sun- 
day Times — carried with 
extra details in the paper’s 
brish editions — shows Sinn 
Jfeins support is down to 
13 per cent from a hi gh of 
15 per cent in the July 1996 
el ^ tlo “ for the peace forum. 

it also demonstrates a 
sttong leap in SDLP support 
At 28 per cent, it is more than 
twice as big as Sinn Fein, a 

result 7 ^ 06111 011 lts forum 

On the basis of the referen- 
dum result, -the SDLP 
emerges as the largest singfi 

Sam ™fth as ^ bly ’ 

■ the dynamics of its 
relationship with Sinn Fein 
are lflreiy to be key, particu- 
^J^d^ommissiSng. 

jffin 

stand ' *£?«?*' ex P ected to 
sjaaa for the assembly, is 

to forgo the expected 
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Ireland says yes 


‘We all feel like Palestinians 
down here: people trapped 
without a state’ 

Paddy Short, 

Crossmaglen landlord 


Ulster faces a new dirty war 


in Fein 

eks poll 
ies as its 
ar wanes 

nxk'A • 


can demand that votes are 
taken on a cross-commun ity 
basis. That means key deci- 
sions must be backed Say a 
60 per cent weighted majority 
of members. That figure must 
include the backing of at least 
40 Per cent of both Unionist , 
and nationalist. 

If Mr Trimble faii$ to en- 1 
sure the selection of loyal can- 
didates, several Ulster Union- 
ist Party members might join 
with the DUP and UK Union- 
ists in some votes. Mr Trim- 
ble or John Taylor, who 
might instead be deputy first 
minister, would be left with a 
constant headache, devloplng 
perhaps into paralysis. 

The Sunday Times exit poll 
conducted by Coopers and Ly- 
brand. though, offers Mr 
Trimble more comfort that 
Prof Elliott's doomsday sce- 
nario. Had the new Northern 
Ireland assembly been elected 
last Friday, it indicates that 
the DUP would have fcairgn is 
seats and UK Unionists one. 

Mr Trimble’s Ulster Union- 
ists are — on 31 seats — pipped 
as the biggest party by a resur- 
gent SDLP, with 32. Sinn Fein 


is cm 15; fee Alliance six: the 
Progressive Unionist Party 
five; and one each for the Ul- 
ster Democratic Party and the 
Women’s Coalition. 

After the elections, the as- 
sembly’s first function w£Q be 
to decide who the first minis- 
ter and first deputy minister 
are in the power-sharing ex- 
ecutive. They will be elected 
on the basis of parallel con- 
sent — by a majority of both 
Unionist and nationalists. An 
assembly close to Prof El- 
liott’s suggestions could mean 
stalemate at the first hurdle. 

But if that sounds a little 
sticky, the assembly’s next 
job appears an impossibility: 
to form the 12 -member power- 
sharing executive. Each party 
will be allocated places in pro- 
portion to its size in the as- 
sembly. It will also have to 
agree to a duty of service. 
That is designed to stop the 
DUP wrecking the cross-bor- 
der dimension, and it is diffi- 
cult to see how it could form 
part of the cabinet 

But Sinn Fein will have two 
seats. The IRA will not have 
decommissioned any of its 


Paisley allies 
will fight back 
despite first 
round losses 


The Unionist 
dilemma/ - 

old rump vs 
new liberals 


John Muffin 


A T LEAST the injuries 
were only to his pride. 
Ean Paisley was 
chanted out of the 
Ling’s Hall, Belfast after the 
esuli was announced to the 
trains of ‘’Cheerio, cheerio, 
heerio". His one-time sup- 
lorters, now hacking the loy- 
11st fringe outfits, the Pro- 
ressive Unionist Party and 
he Ulster Democratic Party, 
ieefiilly delivered a raucous 
enditlon of *Tm A Yesterday 
Ian”. 

But Mr Paisley's wounds 
riH quickly heal, and the 
ight will go on. Rounds one 
nd two lost but all to play 
jr in round three. 

Along with Bob McCartney, 
he UK Unionist leader, the 
Id campaigners will fight 
ard to retain the 29 per cent 
ote achieved on meagre 
esonrces on Saturday. That 
rould cause David Trimble, 
sader of the Ulster Unionists, 
erious problems in the 
ssembly. 

Mr Trimble's task, mean- 
rhile, is to woo back as many 
f the “soft No" camp as poss- 
>le. He also wants his con- 
dtuency associations to en- 
ure it adopts candidates who 
re committed to making the 
ssembly work. He is likely to 

b reasonably successful. 

The United Unionists — the 
lo campaign flTnaigam of the 
Up, UK Unionists, and Ul- 
bt Unionist refuseniks — 
re expected to put up candi- 
ates. But, although Mr Trim- 
le had allowed his party 
.embers to campaign against 
ie deal, any Ulster Unionists 
scorning involved would be 
Lcked out of the party. 


He could lose at least one of 
his nine parliamentary col- 
leagues. Willie Thompson, the 
maverick MP for West Ty-- 
rone, Is so scathing of the 
agreement and trenchant 
about Mr Trimble’s leader- 
ship that the party hierarchy 
would be glad to see him join 
Dr Paisle y’s D UP. 

But if Willie Ross, MP fbr 
East Londonderry, went too. 
it would be a blow. His criti- 
cisms have been pointed, but 
he is well respected and Mr 
Trimble, who is now in a posi- 
tion of some strength, would 
Hire to bp ma gnanimous 

Four more Ulster Unionist 
MPs were opposed to the deaL 
The others seem likely to 
return to the fold, with Lagan 
Valley MP Jeffrey Donaldson, 
the young pretender to Mr 
Trimble’s crown, leading the 
charge. 

Mr Trimble will accept this 
through gritted teeth. He is 
privately furious at Mr Don- 
aldson, who walked out of the ! 
Stormont negotiations at the 
last minute and then rebuffed 
extraordinary attempts by 
Tony Blair to woo him back j 
to the Yes camp. 

Mr Donaldson, no fool, will 
exact a price. He is demand- 
ing a copper-bottomed guar- 
antee that Sinn Fein take no 
place in the power-sharing ex- 
ecutive before the ERA hands 
over weapons. 

Unionism, said Mr Paisley 
last week, win never be the 
gamp a gain. The split he pre- 
dicts will see a backward- 
i looking rump and others 
whose knee-jerk response is 
always to oppose. But there is 
also a new, forward-looking, 
more liberal Unionism. 

John Taylor, deputy leader, 
says one casualty will be the 
Mnfc with the Orange Order, 
which has more than 100 
places an the party’s ruling 
mimr.n TTia own journey, 
from key member of the dis- 
credited old regime at Stor- 
mont to Yes campaigner, ex- 
emplifies how far Unionism 
hascome. 



A delighted Mo Mowlam and junior minister Paul Murphy 

weapons, and Mr Trimble has Mr Blair did much to reas- 
pledged never to sit with sore unionist doubters he 
Gerry Adams and Martin was serious that the IRA had 


McGuinness until it does. 


to decommission. No doubt he 


Mr Trimble has allowed de- is, but the agreement offers 
commissioning to be side- no guarantees. Participants 
lined before. He knows it will confirm only that they will 
never happen, but after all the work with the Independent 
controversy during the cam- Commission on Deco mmls - 
paign it is difficult to see how sioning. and that they will 
he can back down on it again, strive to have all weapons 


handed in within two years. 
That stops short of blocking 
Sinn Fein from going into the 
power-sharing executive. Mr 
Adams has his defence in 
: place: Sinn Fein draws its le- 
gitimacy solely from the bal- 
lot box. To deny its voters 

their rights by excluding the 
party would be another exam- 
ple of British discrimination. 

It is difficult to imagine 
ways out of this impasse. The 
Government could pledge a 
large army pullout from 
Northern Ireland In return 
fbr the IRA tipping it off to a 
token weapons dump. A 
reduced number of soldiers ; 
would probably mean a rise I 
in the number of Intelligence • 
officers. 

Unionist doubters are an- . 
noyed that there was never | 
any linkage of the effective : 
amnesty programme to de- 
commissioning. But the legis- 
lation for the accelerated 
release of paramilitary pris- 
oners is soon to go through 
the Commons. That issue Is 
now settled. 

The thorny question of RUC 
reform is on the back burner. 


Chris Patten, the former 
Hong Kong governor, will 
come up with his recommen- 
dations in a year’s time. 

Should the executive get up 
unit running, it will have 
until October 31 to agree what 
cross-border bodies should be 
set up. If it foils to do so, and 
that is a real possibility, the 
Inter-dependent nature of the 
agreement would mean the 
assembly would be 
scuppered 

A British-Irish council 
seems the least controversial 
element It will eventually in- 
clude representatives from 
Westminster, the Irish parlia- 
ment and the Scottish and 
Welsh assemblies. 

There will be a long period 
in which the assembly shad- 
ows the six existing Northern 
Ireland departments. Assum- 
ing all crises are negotiated, 
legislation will establish the 
assembly and transfer powers 
from London in January. 

That Is way beyond the 
horizon. Saturday’s result 
was hardly the end or its be- 
ginning. But it was the end of 
the beginning. 


Failure to agree 
establishment 
of cross-border 
bodies would 
torpedo the new 
parliament 
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Centre of republicanism . . . Crossmagteai, the border town where hardline nationalists fear for the future with Unionist demands in the North and Irish government demands in the South 

Republican games put Dublin goal in doubt 


On the 
ground/ 

Hardliners in 
Crossmaglen 
see threats to 
their future 
from North 
and South 

Stuart Mffiar 
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B arely had the 

returning officer in 
the King’s Hall In 
Belfast declared the 
Yes vote when the televi- 
sion in Chzzm’s Bar in 




Crossmaglen was uncere- 
moniously clicked back to 
the racing. The four men at 
the bar turned round, emp- 
tied their glasses and went 
bade to discussing the form 
for the 3.15 al Doncaster. 

“People are like sheep: 
they will vote whatever 


| way they are told,” was all 
one of the drinkers would 1 
mutter In response to the 
result. 

The reaction in Chum’s, 
which overlooks the grey 
town square in the centre 
of Crossmaglen. was (hr 
from unusual. This is south 
Armagh, the heartland of 
32-county republicanism. 
And hereabouts the refer- 
endum result was greeted 
with grim resignation, in 
marked contrast to the ju- 
bilation of Sinn Fein’s 
leaders. 

It is estimated that of the 
28 per cent of Northern Ire- 
land’s voters that opposed 
the Good Friday agree- 
ment, about 3-4 per cent 
were staunch Republicans. 
Many will come from this 
town, people who opposed 
Hie agreement ont of princi- 
ple, people who feel let 


down not by Gerry Adams 
bat by the politicians In 
Dublin. 

“I thought about this 
long and bard,” Raymond, 
a Sinn Fein supporter, said. 
“Dublin has given up the 
territorial claim to the 
north and that is a betrayal 
I could not stomach.” 

Round the corner in 
Short’s Bar, the landlord, 
Paddy Short, was telling a 
story he believes sums up 
the plight of those who re- 
fuse to support an agree- 
ment they see as legitimis- 
ing partition. 

Next week the Gaelic Ath- 
letic Association, which > 
oversees Gaelic football and i 
hurling, will vote to remove 
Rule 21 of its constitution, 
which has barred the partici- 
pation of the police and Brit- 
ish soldiers in the sports for 
more than 100 years. 


Sinn Fein is opposing the 
change, arguing the rule 
should stay until the RUC is 
disbonded and the British 
Army sent home. But the 
Irish government is lobbying 
hard in fevour of a change. 

“This must prove that 
Dublin does not care about 
us,” Mr Short said. He de- 
scribes himself as an old- 

fashioned 32-county man. 
“They don’t want to know. 
We all feel like the Pales- 
tinians down here: people 
trapped without a state.” 

Issues such as this are 
dominating the thoughts of 
hardline Republican voters 
who feel alienated by the 
political culture they as- 
pire to be part of. Yet few 
drinking in Short’s be- 
lieved the referendum 
result would force a serious 
split in Republicanism, at 
least not yet. 


“Gerry Adams has a big 
following, people have a lot 
of faith in him,” Mr Short 
said. “Best thing that can 
happen is for there to be a 
massive vote for Sinn Fein 
at the assembly elections. 
That way they can’t be 
stopped from taking up 
seats. If that doesn’t hap- 
pen, that’s where the trou- 
ble will begin.” 

The Republicans are 
deeply worried. “Unionists 
will all get back together 
and form a front against 
the nationalists.” said Mr 
Short. “If we let them take 
control it will be the bad 
days all over again.” 

But for now hardliners 
are keeping their powder 
dry. For most, it is the rac- 
ing and the plight of the 
GAA that will be upper- 
most in their minds for a 
little while yet 
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A camp of 
activists has 
been uprooting 
artificially 
modified sugar- 
beet (left), 
planting organic 
crops instead 


m 




Carnival 

feel to 

genetic 

protest 


RoryCarroB 

NVIRONMENTAL 
activists have 
taken over a field of 
genetically modi- 
fied sugar-beet and 
plan a month-long 
occupation. 

Up to 40 squatters are invit- 
ing the public to visit work- 
shops and displays which 
warn that the untested tech- 
nology could damage health. 

They said the occupation, 
on a football-sized Geld out- 
side Norwich in East Anglia, 
was the first of many against 
an estimated 300 test sites in 
Britain. 

Playing the tbeme-song 
from Mission Impossible, pro- 
testers spilled out of three 
vans at dawn on Saturday 
and set up camp. Norfolk 
police arrived 40 minutes 
later to see the first signs of a 
kitchen, visitors' centre, 
toilets and organic garden. 

Assured that it was a peace- 
ful trespass against “Fran- 
kenstein food", four officers 
kept watch while barrels of 
water, a kettle, stove and 
rucksacks were lifted over a 
knee-high wire mesh. A sym- 
pathetic local contractor sup- 
plied free food. 

No prosecutions for crimi- 
nal damage to the sugar-beet 
could be made since an un- 
known group destroyed the 
crop weeks before the protest- 
ers arrived. Hundreds of plas- 
tic yellow markers dividing 
the crop into rows were dug 
up and stacked for return to 
Novartis Seeds, the company 
which rents the land from 
Crown Point Farms. 

A court order for eviction, 
which the landlord is believed 
to be considering; might take 
weeks to obtain. 

A carnival atmosphere is 
intended to attract visitors. 
Music and craftwork will 


^Women’s 
I ^tennis, 

1 ^not 
^^based 
on power, will 
never be as 
strong in depth 
as the men’s 
game but 
the emergence 
of five teenagers 
- Hingis, 
Koumikova, 
the Williams 
sisters and 
Croatia’s Mirjjana 
Lucic - has 
caused 
a buzz in the 
game. 

(Stephen Bierley) 

Sport, 




greet those who emerge from 
viewing displays inside a 
yurt, or Mongolian-style 
domed tent 

A briefing sheet reminds 
protesters that Britain's first 
test-site occupation must 
remain disciplined and not 
turn into a festival — no dam- 
age to property, keep the 
noise down, and so on. 

The month-long stay is in- 
tended to prevent replanting 
and afford time for symbolic 
shoots from their organic gar- 
den of tomatoes, peas, elder- 
berry and melons. 

Red-eyed and yawning from 
the overnight preparations 
and van-ride from London, 
the protesters, mostly In their 
20s, resisted curling up in 
sleeping bags once the initial 
work was finished. 

“That's all we’d need. Visi- 
tors coming and the first 
thing they see is a hunch of 
hippies sleeping at midday. 
Lovely stereotype," said Jai, 
aged 27, deputed to liaise with 
police. 

“We may look like dirty 
hippies scrabbling around on 
a Geld, but we're making a 
serious point Consumers are 
being used as guinea pigs but 
most don't even know that 
these fields exist. If we’re 
willing to spend a month here 
then the least you can do 
when you go Into a super- 
market is think about boy- 
cotting genetically engi- 
neered food." 

One visitor, a teacher look- 
ing for classroom ideas, was 
followed by curious parents 
who heard a radio report. 
Greenpeace will band out 
leaflets in Norwich and a 
walk is planned from the 
town centre next Saturday. 

Development of hi-tech 
foods has sparked opposition 
among Europeans concerned 
that transferring genetic ma- 
terial from one species to an- 
other could create new toxins. 

Activists have destroyed 
seven test sites in Britain and 
Ireland. English Heritage and 
three other government con- 
servation agencies have 
backed calls for a three-year 
ban to, prevent destruction of 
birds and insects, and the cre- 
ation of mutant weeds. 

Last week a Wiltshire 
farmer refused Monsanto, the 
US chemical company, per- 
mission to test genetically 
modified oil seed rape on his 
property until concerns were 
answered. 

"Fanners are not the 
enemy, it's the biotechnology 
companies who want to make 
hill inns," said Paul, planting 
a Jolly Roger flag beside the 
kitchen. “This is a message to 
them, sod off." 
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Erecting a yurt-' 
“We may look 
like dirty hippies 
scrabbling 
around on a 
field, but we’re 
making a 
serious point ; 
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Michael 
White reviews 
academic 
credentials 
of prominent 
politicians 
and doubts if 
doctorates 
do them 
much good 


George Walden (left), 
unabashed elitist, 
condemns ‘populist drivel’ 
of Chris Smith (right), who 
did a PhD at Cambridge on 
Romantic poets but who, 
according to Walden, 
‘cannot write English' 



Culture secretary’s book ‘semi-literate’ 
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T HE Culture Secre- 
tary, Chris Smith, 
was denounced yes- 
terday as the well- 
meaning but semi-lit- 
erate author of “an app allin g 
book" on New Labour's arts 
policies which reflects "every 
piece of populist drivel" ever 
written on culture and 
democracy. 

‘The saddest thing about 
this truly mortifying book is 
that our Secretary of State, 
who reminds us that he spent 
a year at Harvard studying 
Wordsworth, cannot write 
English,” concludes a former 
Tory education minister, 
George Walden, in his review 
of Creative Britain, Mr 
Smith's newly published slim 
volume. 

The book has received 
mixed reviews, but Mr Wal- 
den's attack is doubly wound- 
ing since the former MP, who 
stood down at the last elec- 


tion, is widely accepted as a 
political intellectual, albeit 
one who proved too fastidious 
to get to the top of the "greasy 
pole" of politics. 

Mr Smith is one of six mem- 
bers of the Blair Cabinet who 
boast a doctorate — in his 
case from Cambridge, for his 
thesis on the Romantic poets. 
It has not spared him the Wal- 
den lash for ‘'Ingratiating 
himself with mass taste" just 
when David Blunkett, Educa- 
tion Secretary, Is stru gglin g 
to raise school standards. 

Mr Walden is an unabashed 
elitist, who sees Mr Smith's 
attempt to reconcile high art 
with popular art as a "conde- 
scending” betrayal, couched 
in a style that is “not Just 
awkward, it is semi-literate”. 

But his onslaught high- 
lights recurring tensions be- 
tween the intellectual and the 
pragmatic approach to poli- 
tics. ‘Too clever by half ' is a 


Tory insult that could well 
have been applied to Mr Wal- 
den. as it sometimes is to 
David “Two Brains" Willetts, 
the party's employment 
spokesman. But brains — es- 
pecially brains backed by 
exam results — are always 
respected in Labour's ranks. 

The culture gap between 
the parties is reflected In the 
startling difference in the 
number of doctorates on each 
side. The Tories have seven, 
including Brian Mawhinney, 
John Redwood and Michael 
Fabricant his from the Uni- 
versity of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Labour has at least 34, in- 
cluding 12 first elected in 
1997. The six in Cabinet are 
Gordon Brown. David Clark. 
Jack Cunn ingham, Mo Mow- 
lam, Chris Smith and Gavin 
Strang- The latter two are on 
most reshuffle lists, marked 
for demotion. This underlines 


one of Westminster's clear 
messages: a PhD is no guaran- 
tee of political skills or 
success. 

The popularity of Ms Mow- 
lam, currently the most ad- 
mired Cabinet member fis- 
her peace-making role in 
Northern Ireland, rests 
heavily on her “touchy feely” 
ability to connect with those 
she meets. 

Despite fielding more than 
20 PhDs and DPhlls as candi- 
dates, the Liberal Democrats 
managed to get only one 
elected: Vince Cable, an 
economist 

Oxford-educated Mr Blair Is 
clever but unintellectual. His 
formidable success plso 
seems rooted in intuitive 
skills, his capacity to catch 
the public mood. Baroness 
Thatcher, patronised by more 
obviously "brilliant" male 
colleagues, had that talent for 
a time. 


Eggheads in the hothouse 



Mo Mowlam 


Denzil Davies 


David Willetts 


Francis Maude 


Labour 

□ Tony Blair: street smart in- 
telligence. Oxford BA. 

□ Gordon Brown: reads 
books and writes them. Edtor 
burgh MA and PhD. 

□ Robin Cook: would you let 
him post aletter? Edinburgh 
MA. 

□ Mo Mowlam: all instinct 


you wouldn't know she had a 
PhD. Durham BA. Iowa MA 
andPhD. 

D Denzil Davies, MP for Llan- 
elli: alleged to be the cleverest 

MP. Too clever to be in gov- 
ernment Oxford BA. 


Conservatives 
□ William Hague: Oxford 


First but is he a train-spotter? 
Oxford MA. 

□ John Redwood: PhD from 
the University of Krypton. 
Oxford MA,DPhiI 

□ Francis Maude: Brainy 
City type, not so voter- 
friendly- Cambridge MA. 

a David Willetts: Two brains 
and an Oxford BA. 


□ George Walden, ex-MP for 
Buckingham: Too clever to be 
in Parliament at alL Cam- 
bridge MA. 


Liberal Democrats 
□ Earl Russell: Dangerous ac- 
ademic and leftwing intellec- 
tual, just like Dad. Oxford MA 
YaleMA. 


Brown chides big spenders 


‘Unimaginative’ cabinet ministers 
criticised over £330bn budget 


McNael White 
Political Editor 


S ENIOR cabinet minis- 
ters are heading for a fu- 
rious climax to the 
Treasury’s review of public 
spending as the Chancellor 
virtually "names and 
shames" his unhelpful 
colleagues. 

Yesterday, after , months ot 
examination by ministers 
about how the Government's 
£330 billion expenditure pro- 
gramme might be put to more 
imag inative and effective use 
— all done with little or no 
toss, or publicity — the Ud 
off the process. An- 
tiques, art, and the Foreign 
Office's buildings faced the 
firing line- With, just six 


weeks before the comprehen- 
sive spending review (CSR) is 
due to unveil extra billions 
for key departments from 
1999 to 2002, Tony Blair spent 
part of his weekend going 
through progress reports 
from the PX sub-committee of 
the cabinet It has been exam- 
ining 26 cross-departmental 
budget reviews. 

But a string of inspired 
leaks yesterday fingered 
Robin Cook, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, George Robertson, the 
Defence Secretary, Jack Cun- 
ningham, the Agriculture 
Minister, and the Department 
of Trade and Industry under 
Margaret Beckett, for foiling 
to offer imaginative re-alloca- 
tion of resources, or for mak- 
in g “frivolous bids" for extra 
fluids they know they will not 
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i get — a traditional Whitehall 
technique. "If you start out by 
offering cuts, they say One, 
we'll take that and have some 
more," one minister said. 

Gordon Brown is demand- 
ing higher levels of creativity. 
The so-called “good boys”, 
who have generated greater 
efficiency in their depart- 
ments or lucrative new in- 
come-streams, are said to in- 
dude John Prescott's giant 
Department of the Environ- 
ment, Transport and the 
Regions, Jack Straw’s Home 
Office team, and the two sec- 
retaries of state in the “early 
pledges” hot seats. David 
Blunkett at education, and 
Frank Dobson at health. 

But even that list is dis- 
puted. While Mr Straw is 
praised by some colleagues 
for offering “some very astute 
and serious restructuring”, 
rivals hint that Mr Dobson 
and Mr Blunkett have only 
made "piecemeal or tokenis- 
tic" offerings. That may not 
guarantee them the predicted 
extra £2 billion a year each — 
£6 billion-plus over three 
years — to tackle class sizes 
and NHS waiting lists. 

"David’s been spraying 
money around, but are we 
getting results? Is this a 
resource or management 
problem?" one senior minis- 
ter asked. “Some ministers 
talk about their problems, 
how they need more money 
because their department Is 
so important It seems we 
have a lot of very important 
embassies," said another. 

The controversy rests 


mainly on an ambitious drive 
to shift resources to new pri- 
orities. notably health and 
education, by finding ways of 
financing programmes and 
unearthing public assets that 
no longer needed, can be sold. 

The beleaguered Mr Cook is 
in the firing line because New 
Labour Is impatient with tra- 
ditional Foreign Office ambi- 
tions and with the depart- 
ment's UnCool Britannia 
style where the grandeur of 
major embassies — in Mos- 
cow, Paris, Rome, Washing- 
ton and Tokyo — reflect the 
style of a past imperial age. 
Mr Brown wants to sell off 
embassy property, or their 
valuable art works. Mr 
Robertson has a similar prob- 
lem — Ministry of Defence 
land and assets that cannot 
earn their keep. 

Other ministers have 
shown greater imagination in 
finding public/private part- 
nerships to generate capital 
spending money — for hous- 
ing, hospitals and schools — 
while searching for revenue- 
making schemes. 

Ironically, Mr Robertson’s 
budget has shrunk fast since 
the cold war ended, and Mr 
Cook’s is trilling besides that 
of Social Security, where 
major reforms are causing 
headaches- Mrs Beckett, 
whose budget was decimated 
by Tory changes, is said to be 
lighting for her scientific 
research. But Dr Cunning- 
ham’s budget has shot up, 
thanks to the Tory BSE legacy 
— though he is engaged in 
restructuring subsidies. 


Stamina, common sense 
and instinct often serve politi- 
cians better. 

Winston Churchill one of 
four 20th century prime min- 
isters not to attend a universi- 
ty (the others were John 
Major, James Callaghan and 
Ramsay MacDonald), was out 
of step with the public mood 
for 20 years before coming to 
embody it In 1940. 


Harold Wilson, a premier 
with 17 alphas out of 18 Finals 
papers he sat at Oxford, 
started well and ended badly. 
His 1964. 1966 and 1974 Cabi- 
nets were, on paper, among 
the cleverest ever, foil of bril- 
liant Oxford men with good 
war records, such, as Denis 
Healey, Roy Jenkins, Tony 
Crosland. Tony Bean and 
Richard Crossman, not forget- 


ting Barbara Castle, an 
Oxford classics graduate. 

Yet they fell into spectacu- 
lar error, culminating in the 
International Monetary Fund 
crisis in 1976. 

But then, no form of intelli- 
gence is a guarantee of suc- 
cess. as clever ministers with- 
out doctorates — including 
Robin Cook, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, and Lord Irvine, the 


Lord Chancellor — demon- 
strate. Both have formidable 
analytical capacities — in 
Lord Irvine's case an ability 
to devour mountains of paper- 
work. 

But many MPs doubt if they 
and similarly gifted politi- 
cians would pass a simple 
common sense test: would 
you send them out to post a 
letter? 
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Chronology 

1898: Bom in Bavaria, son 
of a wealthy factory owner 
1917: Studies literature 
and medicine in Munch, but 
abandons medicine for the 
theatre. Becomes a pacifist 
during first world war and 
moves towards Marxism in 
the 1920s 

1922: First play, Drums in 
the Night 

1 928: The Threepenny 
Opera, based on John Gay's 
The Beggar’s Opera, with 
music composed by Kurt 
Weill — allegedly co-written 
by his secretary and lover, 
Elisabeth Hauptmann 
1933: Rees Germany 
when Hitler comes to power 
and moves to Denmark 
1939: Finishes The Life of 
Galileo and moves to 
Sweden and then Finland 
1941: Arrives In 
Hollywood, begins 
unsuccessful attempt at 
scriptwriting career. 
Completes The Good 
Woman of Setzuan 
1941: Writes Mother 
Courage and Her Children 
1948: Writes The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle 
1949: Returns to live in 
East Berlin, where he founds 
and directs his own theatre 
company, the Berlin 
Ensemble 

1956: Dies aged 58 




Scouting celebration 
turns to tragedy 
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Bertolt Brecht (above) and (top left) Joliet Stevenson and Nicholas Robinson in a production of the Caucasian Chalk Circle at the Oliver Theatre, 
London. British Brecihtian academics are defending him a gains t a' charge that he hair! help wilting his plays top left photograph.- nbl ubbbtt 

Brecht reputation at stake 


Scholars deny 
Brecht’s lovers 
helped pen 
his plays, 
writes Amelia 
Gentleman 

A cademic feuds 
are notoriously bit- 
ter, and this one — 
complete with sim- 
mering accusations 
of plagiarism and sexual ex- 
ploitation alongside battling 
Marxist and feminist ideolo- 
gies — is no exception. 

The peaceful world of the 
Brecht scholar has recently 
been disturbed by the publi- 
cation of a controversial biog- 
raphy of the playwright, 
claiming he was a fraud 
whose plays were largely 
written by his adoring mis- 
tresses. Rival academics from 
the British Brechtian hierar- 
chy were last night given a 
chance to restore the writer’s 
good name. 

The unlikely venue for the 
Intellectual combat between 
American biographer John 
Fuegl and his critics was a 
genteel literary evening ar- 
ranged at the Albert Hall in 
London to celebrate the cente- 
nary of the playwright's 
birth. 

Dr Fuegi attacks the Ger- 
man playwright’s status as 
genius in Brecht & Co, a 
revised version of a book pub- 
lished this year, arguing that 
three of Brecht’s lovers wrote 
much of his most famous 
plays — including the Three- 
penny Opera — while he 
shamelessly passed off the 
material as his own. 

These attempts to explode 
the Brecht myth — which 
have political signifigance 




if 


John Fuegi: his ‘hatchet job' biography alleges plagiarism 


with Brecht seen as a Marxist 
icon — have already marred 
centenary celebrations in 
Berlin, where the heirs of one 
of the women, his secretary 
Elisabeth Hauptmann, are 
suing the publishers for a 
share of back-dated royalties. 

If they win, they stand to 
gain a great deal says Dr 
Fuegi: “The theft of the 
Threepenny Opera Is a bigger 
heist than the great train rob- 
bery in financial terms — £5 
million would be a huge 
underestimate of its worth.” 

But yesterday his British 
critics were calmly disparag- 
ing. Leading Brecht scholar 
John Willett declined an invi- 
tation to attend the Albert 
Hall evening — pointing out 


that he and the International 
Brecht Society had devoted 
much time to compiling a 100 
page list of the mistakes in 
the original book. 

"It’s idiotic to suggest that 
the girls wrote everything.” 
he stated. "The book was ab- 
solutely riddled with inexcus- 
able errors — unacceptable 
for anyone who calls himself 
a scholar. His German is not 
impeccable by a long chalk — ■ 
he has made some terrible 
boobs. 

"I think he wanted to run 
down Brecht using any means 
in his power, either on politi- 
cal grounds or because he 
was anxious to cultivate the 
support of American femi- 
nists. It's a hatchet Job done 


by a not terribly well wielded 
hatchet" 

Ronald Hayman — author 
of Brecht: a Biography — ac- 
cepted the challenge to spar 
with Dr Fuegi but was 
equally dismissive of his 
rival's attempts to destroy the 
playwright's name. 

"Fuegi feels a lot of animos- 
ity towards Brecht For some 
reason he has given a lot of 
his life to promoting and pop- 
ularising Brecht but has now 
turned to demolish the repu- 
tation of the man he dedicated 
so much time to. 

"The book is so bitter, so 
shrill, acid, venomous and 
vitriolic that you have the 
feeling when you read it that 
It Isn’t lair. Certainly Brecht 
was unscrupulous, but you 
want to bear both sides of the 
story.” he said. 

Neither academic contests 
the suggestion that Brecht 
was a collaborative writer 
who built up his plays, mag- 
ple-like. from a variety of 
sources and inspirations, but 
both maintain Dr Fuegi exag- 
gerates the argument beyond 
recognition. 

Dr Fuegl in his turn 
rejected their comments as 
the resentflil snipings of Jeal- 
ous rivals, challenging his 
critics to correct any of the 
2.171 footnotes to the new ver- 
sion. He confessed he was a 
little weary of the debate. 

"Talking with the Brech- 
tians is like trying to argue 
with parrots; there's no point 
because they keep repeating 
themselves.” he said. 
“There’s a small and vocifer- 
ous group of academics who 
seem to want to go on seeing 
the world as flat” 

He has an innovative 
method of proving the accu- 
racy of his work: “During 
recent debates I have put £500 
on the table and promised to 
hand over the money to any- 
one who can prove that 
Brecht wrote more than 20 


per cent of the Threepenny 
Opera. No one has ever man- 
aged to do it" 

Rejecting the suggestion 
that he has tried to demonise 
the writer, he explained: ‘Tt is 
quite dear that Brecht was 
stealing intellectual property 
an a consistent basis. I Just 
wanted to show as accurately 


as I could exactly where all 
the work came from." 

All this might have had 
Bertolt Brecht turning in his 
grave — had he not, at his 
own request, been pinned 
down in his coffin with a 
stake through his heart to 
allay his fears of being buried 
alive. 


— said: “We would obviously 
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Missing diver presumed dead 

A TEAM of adventure divers yesterday foiled in a renewed 

attempt to recover a missing diver believed drowned in a dive on a 
Cornish wreck. Devon and Cornwall police named the missing 

diver as Paul Hayden. aged 33, afHomchurtii in Essex. 

On Saturday he foiled to return from a solo dive in 240ft cfwatar 
18 miles aBTLooe. He was with three Belgians and six Britons 
diving for the 1L000 ton Afrlc, a White Star liner torpedoed in - 

1917. 

His team-mates alerted coastguards, but a search involving 
lifeboats and a Royal Navy helicopter was called off nigrtfeU 

Yesterday the dive team returned but no trace of the man was 
found. 

Dangerous drugs stolen 

DRUGS stolen from an ambulanc e attending an emergency call 
could kill if used in the wrong way. Strathclyde police warned 
yesterday. 

A green satchel containing equipment and medication was 
taken from the ambulance at fljrox, near Glasgow, eariy yesterday 
morning. The drugs included Diazepam liquid but also ones that 
were adrenalin-based. “These drugs are dangerous and if taken 
without the advice of medical staff could cause serious Alness," 
said a police spokesman. 

Two £1 Om lottery winners 

TWO ticket holders each won £10 million in Saturday’s £20 
million National Lottery jackpot, the result of two nAJovers.’Ihe 
numbers were: 8,20,24,35, 43, and 47: bonus number 32. 
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Police face charges after killing 


Inquest on man shot in armed raid 
could be delayed until trials held 


Sarah Boseley 


TE police officers in 
lssex, three of them of 
■nior rank, are likely to 
imiwal charges r elatin g 
shooting dead of James 
during an armed raid 
iary- 

the Sussex- coroner’s 
an Wednesday, Kent's 
at chief constable, Bar- 
Wilding, who Is in 
of the independent in- 
nto the shooting, is ex- 
to say that the frill in- 
hould not be held until 
ie criminal trials. She 
Iso explain that her 
iced difficulties in its 

’^ officers have been 


talking to the Crown Prosecu- 
tion Service about possible 
charges for some time. On 
Saturday morning, Paul 
Whitehead, the Chief Consta- 
ble for Sussex, let it be known 
that he was suspending four 
more officers. 

The man who pulled the 
trigger, PC Chris Sherwood, a 
member of Sussex's Special 
Operations Unit was sus- 
pended in February, a month 
after the incident 

The three senior suspended 
officers are a superintendent, 
an acting chief inspector, and 
an Inspector. The other is a 
police constable. Any charges 
against these recently sus- 
pended officers are likely to 
relate to providing mislead- 
ing information which led to 


the officers, who raided Mr 
Ashley’s flat In St Leonards, 
Hastings, drawing guns. Mr 
Ashley, aged 39, was asleep in 
bed with his girlfriend when 
police burst In to his flat at 
4am on January 15. He was 
unarmed, and shot dead. 

Later that day. Chief In- 
spector Whitehorse claimed 
Mr Ashley was wanted in con- 
nection with an attempted 
stabbing outside a seafront 
bar a week earlier. In fact it 
was Mr Ashley who had 
pulled the assailant off his 
victim, preventing a murder. 

Mr Whitehouse said at a 
press conference: "We were 
running simultaneously an 
operation to track down drug 
traffickers and also two men 
who had attempted to murder 
a man by stabbing him out- 
side the Cherries Bar In Has- 
tings on January 7. in view of 
the information that we had 
on all the people we wanted 


for these offences, it was de- 
cided to mount an operation. 
One of them in particular was 
thought to be armed and dan- 
gerous. and an armed opera- 
tion was used to arrest him." 

Mr Whitehouse said he had 
had no reason to suspend the 
officer who shot Mr Ashley. 
He was confident bis officers 
would be found to have acted 
correctly. 

■Mr Ashley's family brought 
a complaint against the Chief 
Constable for allegedly trying 
to blacken their son’s name at 
the press conference, but it 
was rejected by the Sussex 
police authority, which must 
vet allegations against top of- 
ficers before going to the 
Police Complaints Authority. 

No drugs of any signifi- 
cance were found at Mr Ash- 
ley's fiat and the three other 
men arrested on the night he 
was shot were all released 
without charge. 
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Nowhere was Sixties 
optimism more real 
than in America’s 
golden state. But 
hedonism has given 
way to despair, 
epitomised by a 
decline in the state’s 
once world-class 
education system. 
Marlin Kettle in San 
Francisco tells what 
went wrong in the 
‘society of the future’ 


The Mamas and the Papas, whose hit record California 
Dreaming came to represent the heady years of the 1960s 



A demonstrator stands his grotmd against a line of National Guardsmen during the battle of “People's Park" in May 
1969, when 2.000 students tried to stop shopping in the centre of Berkeley. An onlooker was shot dead by the army 


End of the California dream 
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T HE figures 
released on 
Wednesday tell 
the story more 
dearly than any 
words. Last year 
1,065 black American stu 
dents planned to enrol at the 
University of California's two 
most prestigious campuses at 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 
this year the number is 528 
The number of Latino stu- 
dents enrolling has fallen 
from 2.769 last year to 1.645. 

Everyone knows why. Two 
years ago Californians voted 
for Proposition 209. It prohib- 
its race- and gender-based 
preferences for. or discrimi- 
nation against, individuals or 
groups in the state's educa- 
tion, contracting and employ 
ment policies. The state voted 
against affirmative action in 
1996, and this week’s univer- 
sity figures are the result. 

_On June 2 Californians will 
again vote in primaries and 
on new ballot initiatives. One. 
known as Proposition 227. 
requires all state schools to 
teach only in English and 



Governor Wilson: Backs 
teaching in ’ PngHah only. 

restricts the transitional 
period of bfllngual education 
for the state’s 1.5 million 
Spanish-speaking pupils to 
one year. 

Proposition 227 seems 
likely to be carried. Heavily 
supported by whites and 
Asians, it divides Latinos al- 
most evenly. The state's most 
famous Latino educationist, 
the Los Angeles maths 
teacher Jaime Escalante is in 
favour of it. So, to the dismay 
of some of the initiative orga- 
nisers, is California's Repub- 
lican governor Pete Wilson. 
But an four candidates to suc- 
ceed him. Republican and 
Democrat oppose 227, as do 
the teaching unions. 

Neither lass’s vote on affir- 
mative action nor next 
month's vote on bilingualism 
has produced a -precise lib- 
eral-conservative split Some 

liberals, as well as some 
blacks, have qualms about tbe 
way affirmative action is 
working in Californian 
hi gh er education. Many liber- 
als. and a lot of Latinos, also 
favour a tighter programme 
of English tuition. 

But the combination of 


these and other initiatives, 
starting with the watershed 
victory of the Proposition 13 
property tax revolt 20 years 
ago, is Indisputable. They 
mark the end of the Califor- 
nian liberal dream, and per- 
haps even the end of American 
optimism about California. 

“California has always 
been to America what Amer- 
ica has been to the rest of the 
world — a place of hope and 
plenty," says Peter Schrag, 
whose recent book Paradise 
Lost details the state's 20-year 
crisis of confidence. "It was 
America-plus, the embodi- 
ment of future perfection.” 

The 'golden state' has al- 
ways had this status. Califor- 
nia was an El Dorado even be- 
fore the Gold Rush drew 
thousands in the mid -19th 
century. The westward jour 
ney to a better life lay deep in 
the American experience long 
before John Steinbeck chroni- 
cled the Joads’ pilgrimage in 
The Grapes of Wrath. 

When California overtook 
New York in 1962 to become 
the most heavily populated 
state, there was tremendous 
optimism. The then governor, 
Pat Brown, called It “the 
greatest mass migration, in 
tbe history of the world”. For 
one writer it was “the society 
of the future”. 

A couple of years later, as 
the hedonistic “California 
sound” marked a new stage in 
popular music, the Mamas 
and the Papas recorded the 
anthem of a heady time, Cali- 
fornia Dreaming. 

The optimism of tbe 1960s 
was based in reality. Jobs 
were plentiful and construc- 
tion and Innovation boomed. 
Post-war California was 
marked by huge Investment 
in infrastructure. At its heart 
was the best public education 
system in the United States, 
c riminat ing in the University 
of. California and Cal Tech. 
California boasted more than 
a third of America’s Nobel 
prizewinners. 

' Tbe Brown administration 
built a huge network of free- 
ways. It raised the then 
astronomic sum of $1.75 bil- 
lion to finance the California 
Water Project, which sup- 
plied the cities and irrigated 
arid land. It extended and 
consolidated the state’s parks. 
California's public services 
sat proudly alongside some of 
the most innovative and hl- 
tech Industries on the planet 
Incredible though it now 
seems, in 1960 the first lan- 
guage of most immigrants 
from outside the US to Cali- 
fornia was English. But the 
waves of immigration that 
have since doubled its popula- 
tion have been from Latin 
Amer ica and Asia. In 1970, 
78 per cent of Californians 
were European whites. By 
1996, it was 52 per cent, with 
30 per cent Latino, 7 per cent 
black and the rest, 21 per 
cent mainly Aslan. By 2002 
whites will become a 
minority. 



Berkeley College in California, once a byword for protest, where' entrants of ethnic background are on the decline 


As the population has 
changed, the willingness of the 
voters to support the state’s 
services has declined. The 
Proposition 13 tax revolt of 
1978 was an epochal moment 
in late-20th century politics, 
resonating far beyond Califor- 
nia. In the state itself, how- 
ever. public assets began to 
suffer neglect from this point 


After Proposition 13, the in- 
come of California's . cities, 
counties and schools was 
reduced by as much as 53 per 
cent This success encouraged 
a series of propositions. Com- 
pared with nine propositions 
in the 1960s, Californians 
have voted on 49 in the 1990s, 
with more to come. Ballot ini- 
tiatives have been used to cut 


taxes, limit budgets, restrict 
school spending discretion, 
bring In tougher sentencing 
laws, end affirmative action 
and ban immig rants from 
using public sendees. 

California's schools are 
now among the country’s 
worst funded and least suc- 
cessful. Twenty years ago Cal- 
ifornia was around 10 per 


cent above the national aver- 
age 'in spending per pupil; 
today it is about 20 per cent 
below the average. 

Higher education was sys- 
tematically expanded in the 
post-war era. Yet in the past 
20 years that expansion has 
slowed even though the 
state's population has 
doubled. Since Proposition 13. 


‘Berserkley’ 
comes to terms 
with radical past 


I F ANY place embodies 
California’s liberal era it 
is Berkeley, writes Mar- 
tin Kettle. In tbe 1960s tbe 
then state governor. Ron- 
ald Reagan, called it Ber- 
serkley as he sent in the 
troops to quell rioting stu- 
dents, and you can still buy 
a poster showing the 
world’s three remaining 
socialist bastions — Cuba, 
North Korea and Berkeley. 

Berkeley is mellower 
now. Yet for many Ameri- 
cans the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley is syn- 
onymous with the 1960s 
protest era. So much so that 
the university has spent the 
past 30 years trying unsuc- 
cessfully to shake off the 
rebellions image. 

Last month, however, 
Berkeley embraced its cele- 
brity by agreeing to com- 
memorate the radical Free 
Speech Movement of the 
1960s, which campaigned 
against college funding by 
companies involved in the 
Vietnam war. The price 
was a $3.5 million (£2.4 mil- 
lion) gift from a one-time 
Berkeley student radical, 
Stephen Silberstein. 

Berkeley will now set up 
a book fond in the name of 
the movement's leader, 
Mario Savio, whom the uni- 
versity expelled in 1964. It 
will also place its protest 
archives on the Internet 
and build a Free Speech 
Movement cafe, complete 
with rotating exhibits. 

Mr Silberstein, who owns 
a software company, wants 
Berkeley students to under- 
stand the ideals of those 
times, “which had a tre- 
mendous effect on me and 
on every student on 
campus”. 

Although he did not take 
part in the mass sit-ins, or 
the battle over tbe 
“People’s Park” in which 
an onlooker was shot dead 
by troops, Mr Silberstein 
says: “Mario Savio and the 
leaders of the Free Speech 
Movement symbolise the 
very best of Berkeley.” 


Berkeley has resisted 
commemorating the Six- 
ties. It took years for artists 
to win permission to install 
in the university grounds a 
5ft-wide circle of granite 
dedicated to free speech. 
Even then the university 
insisted that the words 
Free Speech Movement did 
not appear. 

It took Savlo’s death from 
a heart attack in 1996 to 
start the change of mind. 
Savio — who ' once said: 
"There's a time when the 
operation of the, machine 
becomes so odious, ' makes 
you so sick at heart, that 
you can’t take part” — is 



Mario Savio: Rebel being 
rehabilitated by university 

commemorated by a small 
plaque. 

Berkeley's change of 
heart reflects the retire- 
ment of its most vociferous 
opponents of student pro- 
test. But Don Mote, tbe 
vice-chancellor in charge of 
fundraising, admits that 
Mr Silberstein 's proposal 
stirred much agonising. 

“Time heals all wounds,” 
Mr Mote said last month. 
“The real important point 
is not to focus on individual 
acts but on the underlying 
principles. 

“If yon do that, the Free 
Speech Movement was very 
soundly positioned. That 
has become clear in time.” 


California has built no new 
university campus, but it has 
20 new prisons. 

Government by ballot ini- 
tiative is now tiie defining 
characteristic of Californian 
politics. The initiatives have 
become a weapon of resis- 
tance in the hands of Califor- 
nia's steadily declining pro- 
portion of white voters. 


“It’s not explicitly racial,” 
says Mr Schrag “but it has a 
racial theme.” 

For many, the Californian 
dream of plenty for all has be- 
come a nightmare of un- 
quenchable demands by the 
immigrant poor. The question 
is whether where California 
leads, the rest of the United 
States will again follow. 


News in brief 


Hijackers forced to land 


en hijacked a PakV 
nternational Air- 
e with 38 people on 
iterday. demanding 
dia. but a Pakistani 
fighter jet inter- 
> plane, airport and 
at officials said, 
ook off shortly after 
ing and forced the 
riendship propeller 
own in Hyderabad, 
oiies from Karachi, 

>d destination, the 

iald. It was origi- 
[ that tbe aircraft 
cause it was run- 
tfueL 

ht negotiators were 
the hijackers who, 
passengers, were 


still- in the -plane on the tar- 
mac in Hyderabad, about 120 
miles from the Indian fron- 
tier, its lights extinguished 
and engines off. The tempera- 
ture in Hyderabad was 40C. 

From the control tower in 
Hyderabad there were reports 
that a crew member was 
released with a list of de- 
mands from the hijackers, 
variously described as Indian 
citizens and Balucb tribes- 
men from Pakistan. Pakistan 
Television said the they were 
rfc rpanrilnf * fuel and safe pas- 
sage to New Delhi, India. 

Two of tbe hijackers were 
apparently carrying guns and 
the others reportedly had gre- 
nades. — AP, Islamabad. 


Mafia attacks landslide relief 


F EARS that the landslides 
south of Naples could 
offer lucrative openings to 
organised crime surfaced at 
tbe weekend after shots 
were fired at a lorry remov- 
ing mud from the stricken 
area, writes John Hooper in 
Home. 


The attack was inter- 
preted by police as a de- 
mand from the Neapolitan 
mafia, the Camorra, to be 
cut in on the salvage work, 
as it took place soon after a 
decision to ban firms sus- 
pected of Camorra- links 
from tendering. 


Miners lift train blockade 


S TRIKING coal miners 
Lifted their blockades 
along the vital Trans-Siberian 
railway yesterday after gov- 
ernment nffinfois promised to 
pay back wages and help 
them find new jobs. 


The decision appears to 
resolve two weeks of protests, 
which stranded more than 600 
trains- The min ers said they 
would reinstate their block- 
ade if they were dissatis- 
fied. — AP, Moscow. 


Sudan frees 
Ugandans 

Sudan has released two Ugan- 
dan prisoners of war, a week 
after Uganda released 42 of 
114 Sudanese PoWs, writes 
Anna BorzeUo in Kampala. 

They were captured last 
year in an attack on the Ugan- 
dan rebel Lords Resistance 
Army bases in South Sudan. 

Bolivian quake 

The Bolivian government 
said 67 people died and 40 
more were feared buried 
under rubble after an earth- 
quake measuring 6.8 on the 
Richter scale shook central 
Bolivia on Friday. After- 
shocks rocked the region 
yesterday. AP. 


Egyptian hangings 

Two brothers convicted of 
killing nine Ge rman tourists 
and their Egyptian driver out- 
side the Egyptian Museum 
were hanged yesterday inside 
a prison, police said. — AP. 

China taxes rich 

Inhe ritance taxes will soon be 
imposed in China in an at- 
tempt to reduce the gap be- 
tween rich and poor, the Busi- 
ness Weekly said yesterday. It 
will be limited initially to 
those on high Incomes. — AP. 

Lesotho polls 

The ruling Lesotho Congress 
for Democracy has won a gen- 
eral election in the tiny south- 
ern, African kingdom, officials 
said yesterday. The LCD won 


all 46 constituencies in the 80- 
seat parliament — Reuters. 

Lebanese polls 

Lebanese voted yesterday in 
the first local elections in 35 
years. Troops were deployed 
to guard the voters, which in- 
cluded hardline Chris tian and 
Muslim groups. — Reuters. 

Sri Lanka war 

Fierce battles between gov- 
ernment troops and Tamil 
Tiger rebels in eastern and 
northern Sri Lanka killed at 
least 43 people, state radio 
said yesterday. — Reuters. 

Veterans brawl 

Disabled veterans of Liberia's 
eight-year civil war fought 
with bodyguards of President 
Charles Taylor, witnesses said 


yesterday. The veterans, who 
have been calling for benefits, 
hit aides with crutches and 
sticks after waiting in vain to 
meet Mr Taylor. — AP. 

Taliban order 

Afghanistan's Taliban Mamie 
movement said yesterday It 
had punished 600 people in 
Kabul in the past two days for 
cutting their beards and for 
not wearing the Islamic veil. 

the Voice of Shariat radio 
said. — Reuters. 

Rhinos survive 

The threatened northern 
white rhinoceros has sur- 
vived last year's civil war in 
Congo, the World Wide Fund 
for Nature said in Nairobi 
yesterday. At least 24 rhinos 
were found in the area. —AP. 
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Emily Lan (above), Martin 
Lee (below) and Christine 
Loh (pictured in posters 
right) are all at the 
forefront of the Hong Kong 
pro-democracy movement 
and were expected to make 
a comeback in the former 
colony's legislative polls 
yesterday. Many democrats 
lost their seats last year 
when Beijing reorganised 
the elected assembly after 
the handover 
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Democrats triumph in HK poll 


West flank ami other occn 
pled territories. . . _ 

The EU tflans to stop giving 
the usual market a f cfi ¥ n J? 
goods labelled as comtogfrom 
Israel originating^ 
pled territories. The derision 
Is part of a wide- plan to in- 
crease the economic vmb&dy 
of the regions run by the Pal- 
estinian Authority . 

“This is another attempt by 
the EU to throw its weight 
around unfairly in the Middle 
East," Tommy Baer, the inter- 
national president erf B “ ai 
B’rith, said. "The EU wants a 
place at the negotiating table 
but is prejudging the outcome 
of the peace talks by this 
measure." 

The issue, sharpened by EU 
allegations of "widespread 
nmi persistent fraud” in the 
export of Israeli oranges to 
Europe, will be put to the vote 
today, when the 15 foreign 
ministers meet for the regular 
Council of Ministers session. 

B’nai B’rlth, one of the lead- 
ing lobby groups for the Jew- 
ish community and the Israeli 
cause in the United States, 
with long experience of influ- 
encing US policy, decided this 
year that Europe was suffi- 
ciently influential in the 
Middle East — and one-sided 



Andrew Higgins 
In Hong Kong 


P RO-DEMOCRACY 
politicians look set 
for a robust return 
to Hong Kong's leg- 
islature after a re- 
cord turnout yesterday for 
elections hailed as the first 
step towards democracy in 
the rest of China. 

The former colony defied a 
reputation for political apa- 
thy and stunned pundits with 
a turnout of 53 per cent — 
well above the 35.8 per cent 
that voted in 1995. 

Tb&.bigh' turnout was, .all. 
the inore remarkable giyen 
the fierce storms that flooded 
seven polling stations and 
sent villagers in the New Ter- 
ritories scrambling on to roof- 
tops to be winched dear by 
helicopters. Only 20 of 60 
seats in the legislative council 
are directly elected. Exit polls 


last night gave 14 to democ- 
racy activists. 

Among the likely winners 
are Martin Lee and Szeto 
Wah, leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party and both stigma- 
tised as “subversives" by 
Beijing for their support of 
the 1989 Tiananmen Square 
protests. Emily Lau and 
Christine Loh were also ex- 
pected to win seats. 

Along with other democrats 
they lost their seats when 
China replaced the assembly 
with an appointed body after 
last year's handover. Exit 
polls pointed to defeat for the 
leader of the main pro-China 
.party, the Democratic Alli- 
ance for the Betterment of 
Hong Kong (DAB), the school- 
master Tsang Yok-sing. 

China’s favourites, indud- 
ing the head of the appointed 
provisional legislature, Rita 
Fan, known in the local press 
as “Madame Mao”, will con- 
tinue to dominate thanks to a 


system that allows a tiny mi- 
nority of the population to 
choose three quarters of the 
seats. So-called “functional 
constituencies" representing 
accountants, lawyers, sports 
figures and other professional 
groups elect half of the legis- 
lature. The other 10 are cho- 
sen by an electoral college. 

With so many seats chosen 

would be In the interest of 
Chinese leaders in Beijing to 
take heed of that strong 
message. 

“This is the first step for- 
ward for my country, China, 
towards democracy. It is a 
small step but let It be a sig- 
nificant step for an of us.” 

Tung Chee-hwa, the ship- 
ping tycoon selected by Beij- 

The message is bud and clear, the 

people or Hong Kong want democracy 

by so few — a system devel- 
oped by colonial administra- 
tors as reluctant to share 
their power as China’s man- 
darins — the most significant 
result may be the turnout of 
L49 million voters. 

Mr Lee said: “The message 
to me is loud and dear: people 
in Hong Kong want and de- 
serve democracy. I think it 

lng to run the territory after 
Britain's departure, said: 
“This is a tremendous turn- 
out This is a tremendous 
achievement" 

But he ruled out any accel- 
eration In Hong Kong’s pro- 
gress towards democracy as 
scripted by the Basic Law, the 
Bering-drafted constitution. 

The turnout, he said. 


reflected faith in "one country, 
two systems", the formula con- 
cocted by China's late leader 
Deng Xiaoping to end colonial 
rule but not capitalisn. 

The Hong Kong government 
spent around HK$(L5 billion 
(£39 million) to organise the 
election — the same spent on 
the handover. The sum, Ming 
Pao newspaper told readers 
yesterday, could buy every 

r wrirtent gg hatnb urgpm. 

The legislative council has 
little real power, but yester- 
day's election marks the first 
time since the 1949 revolution 
that the Communist Party has 
allowed five and fair elections 
in any part of its territory. 
When Hong Kong last went to 
the polls in the 1995, China 
dismissed the ballot as an act 
of British perfidy and urged 
voters to stay away. But with 
Hong Kong now under Chi- 
nese rule, Beijing has had to 
applaud a process it rejects 
for the rest of the country. 


China’s main propaganda 
organ In Hong Kong, the daily 
newspaper Wen Wei Po, yes- 
terday joined other media in 
urging residents to vote. 

"Cast a Sacred Ballot", read 
an editorial in a paper previ- 
ously in the van of attacks on 
the British governor Chris 
Patten's democratic reforms. 
The New c hina News Agency, 
whose mily contribution to 
the 1996 election was a threat- 
ening statement telling voters 
to stay at home, yesterday 
joined in with gusto. It 
scooped even the Hong Kong 
government with the turnout 
figures. 

Human rights groups in- 
vited election monitors from 
Europe and Asia but the au- 
thorities refused them access 
to polling stations. Pierre Pra- 
dier, an observer from the 
European Union, said the 
rejection of ouslde monitor- 
ing suggested "no confidence 
in their own democracy". 


Habibie bows to cabinet revolt 



Nick Cummlng-Bnice 
In Jakarta 


I N AN effort to check a wid- 
ening revolt by his new 
cabinet minis ters, the In- 
donesian president, B. J. Ha- 
bibie, is expected to announce 
that he will call a general 
election within a year. 

The opposition leader, 
Auden Rais, said yesterday 
that he understood Mr Habi- 
bie would make an announce- 
ment in the next few days 
about holding the early 
elections. 

The rebellion In the 
“reform cabinet" gained mo- 
mentum yesterday when five 
economic affairs ministers, 
sworn in on Saturday, allied 
themselves with the respected 
economic policy co-ordinator, 
GinandjarKartasasmita. 

Mr Ginandiar said on Sat- 
urday that some new minis- 
ters never Intended to serve 
out their five-year terms, in- 
sisting that the president 
should seek a new mandate 
through elections as soon as 
possible. 

“Economic recovery cannot 
be achieved without a condu- 
cive political climate,” 
warned Mr Ginandjar. who is 
in charge of negotiations with 
the I nternation al Monetary 

Fund. 

Meanwhile, political pris- 
oners are expected to walk 
free from the Suharto-era 
gulag of Jakarta's Cipinang 
prison today, in the first visi- 
ble attempt by the four-day- 
old president to step out from 
his predecessor's shadow. 

The leader erf Indonesia s 
only Independent labour 

union, Mochtar Pakpahan, and 

the prominent Suharto critic 
Sri Bintang Pa m u n g k as are ex- 
pected to be among the first 
prisoners freed In a symbolic 
gesture intended to persuade 
the country that Mr Hab ibie 
means business on reform. _ 
Mr Rais said Mr Habibie 

had told him on Saturday that 

he would make the announee- 
nwnt today "and the two will 
be set free”. _ . 

“The attorney-general has 
made the proposal and foe 
justice minis ter said he will 
do it" Dewi Fortuna Anwar, 
a dose adviser to Mr Habibie, 
confirmed. Military chiefs 
have already agreed to the 
release of these detainees, she 
Subutnottoflierel^rf 
the East Timorese resistance 


leader. Xanana Gusmao, or 
those jailed for alleged com- 
munist activities. 

Mr Pakpahan’s family said 
last night they had received 
no official notice of his 
release but would visit the 
jail today. Mr Pakpahan has 
served most of a four-year 
sentence for inciting riots. 

Mr Pamungtas, jailed for 34 
months for a speech to stu- 
dents in Germany attacking 
Mr Suharto, demanded yes- 
terday they be breed uncondi- 


tionally. not under an am- 
nesty. In a statement read to 
journalists admitted into Ci- 
pinang jail yesterday, he said 
the two men would refuse am- 
nesty "as freedom Is really 
our right". 

The release of political pris- 
oners is one of the simpler 
gestures open to the new 
regime to try to dispel scepti- 
cism about serious reform 
under Mr Habibie, a long- 
standing protege and intimate 
of Mr Suharto, and widely 




East Timorese rebel leader Jose Alexandre Gusmao 
adjusts a supporter’s peace sign photograph: bulutmahosz 


Jailed East Timor guerrilla chief 
cheers departure of Suharto 


"J HE jailed rebel leader 
1 from the disputed 


territory of East Timor 
exulted yesterday in the 
resignation of President 
Suharto, All Rotorumatos 
in Jakarta writes. 

“We have long been 
waiting for such a happy 
moment to see him off the 
stage,” said Jose Alexandre 
Gusmao, chief of an armed 
separatist movement which 
has tried for 20 years to 
posh Indonesia out of the 
former Portuguese colony. 

In a sign that the 
government Is loosening 
its authoritarian grip 
In the wake of General 
Suharto's resignation on 
Thursday, journalists were 
allowed into Jakarta’s 
Cipinang jail, where 
Gusmao and other 
opponents of the former 
president are held. 

In -a prison yard, Gusmao 
gestured toward a group of 
visiting East Timorese 


youths and said: “These are 
my freedom fighters." 

Gusmao. who is serving a 
20-year sentence, is the 
most prominent political 
prisoner in Indonesia. 
International human rights 
groups have rallied to the 
cause of East Timor, citing 
abuses by the Indonesian 
military since it Invaded 
the territory in 1975. 
Indonesia annexed East 
Timor a year later. 

South Africa's President 
Nelson Mandela visited 
Gusmao last year and 
appealed for his release. 

! The East Timorese activist 
and 1996 Nobel Peace 
laureate Jose Ramos-Horta 
said the prize should ha ve 
gone to Gusmao. 

Gusmao said he was 
surprised to hear of Gen 
Suharto's resignation, but 
added that he did not trust 
the president's successor, 

B. J. Habibie, “because he is 
part of Suharto’s era”. 


identified with the corruption 
and nepotism of his 32-year 
regime. 

In another gesture aimed at 
building confidence In the 
openness of the regime, the 
government has promised to 
publish in fall a report, due 
today from the military, on 
the shooting of six student 
demonstrators at Jakarta uni- 
versity last week, which ig- 
nited the wave of rioting. 

Mr Habibie has also prom- 
ised a revision of the law on 
subversion and is expected to 
take early action to end laws 
restricting press freedom. 

But Mr Habibie disap- 
pointed many by including 
Suharto-era feces in his cabi- 
net Critics have also been 
quick to note his failure to 1 
commit himself to any spe - 1 
cific reforms or any timetable 
for implementing them. 

The omission had rein- 
forced the suspicion that he 
hopes to hang on to power for 
the full duration of Mr Suhar- 
to's five-year mandate, which 
was to end in 2003. 

Mr Habibie's camp is aware 
that political stability hangs 
partly on the government's 
ability to halt the country's 
economic collapse. 

“If we continue like this, we 
can have changes erf govern- 
ment every six months," (me 

presidential adviser warned. 

echoing the argument Mr Su- 
harto advanced only a week 
ago in an 11 th -hour attempt to 
justify clinging to power. 

After the military’s clear- 
out of students from parlia- 
ment an Friday night, Mr Ha- 
bibie at least hopes for some 
respite from student protests 
and an 'opportunity to set out 
a programme of reforms that 
will buy more time. 

'They know that their sur- 
vival is on a day-by-day basis 
and they need to get down to 
business fast," the adviser, 
Ms Anwar, said. 

The other priority is per- 
suading the IMF to resume 
disbursements of funds to In- 
donesia under the $40 billion 
(£25 billion) bail-out agree- 
ment — a prerequisite for per- 
suading other potential lend- 
ers and investors to stump up 
credit or capital desperately 
needed to revive a largely 
paralysed financial system, 

'This is not Just for the 
future of the government," 
Ms Anwar said. “When 
people suffer they loot and 
they rampage." 


‘I’ll never forgive 
them for what they 
put me through’ 


A man jailed for 12 
years in Israel’s 
south Lebanon zone 
talks in Beirut to 

David Shamrock 


H ASSAN had no warn- 
ing of his release. 
After 12 years of im- 
prisonment without trial at 
Al-Khiam jail In south Leb- 
anon, he was suddenly free 
to go. He feels guilty about 
the 160 Inmates left behind. 

Visitors to Al-Khiam. in 
Israel's 9-mile- wide “secu- 
rity zone”, are rare. For 10 
years the International 
Committee of the Red Cross 
was denied access, as were 
relatives. 

In 1995 the ban was lifted 
and limited access allowed. 
But last September, when 
12 Israeli soldiers were 
killed in a Hizbullah am- 
bush In Lebanon, the shut- 
ters came down again. 

Hassan is the first person 
in nine months to bring 
news from Al-Khiam. 

Sitting up in bed In a Bei- 
rut hospital, he recalls how 
he lived for 12 years In a 
cell measuring 8ft by 30ft 
with 11 other prisoners — 
all detained without trial. 

“I was first put hi a room 
only 90 centimetres square 
[3ft by 3ft] and kept there 
for two months. I was tor- 
tured for months. Once I 
was kept without food and 
water for four days. 

“I was questioned by the 
South Lebanese Army [a 
mainly Christian force 
allied to, and paid by, Is- 
rael] but the Israelis came 
regularly to check up on 
everything. I was whipped 
and beaten with sticks; 
they attached wires to my 
fingers and genitals and 
electrocuted me. 

“They would put a hood 
over my head and I could 
hear one man hand-crank- 
ixtg a generator and an- 1 
other sprayed me with . 
water until I passed out I ' 


was starved and denied 
sleep for three months. 
Since then l have been 
beaten regularly, and they 
use psychological torture. 

“They told me again and 
again that they would kill 
my family. One prisoner 
even had his sister brought 
in and they told him they 
would torture ber, too." 

Hassan has no news of 
the jail's most famous in- 
mate, Suha Bishara, held in 
solitary. In 1986 Ms Bi- 
shara, then a 21 -year-old 
student, shot and wounded 
General Antoine La had, the 
South Lebanese Army 
(SLA) commander. She has 
never been tried, and In 
March the Public Commit- 
tee Against Torture in Is- 
rael petitioned the Israeli 
high court for her release. 

Israel denies any respon- 
sibility for Al-Khiam, 
cla im i ng It to be “a south 
Lebanese prison faculty". 
But the SLA directs all In- 
quiries to the Israel De- 
fence Force. Among the In- 
mates are five children, 
according to Amnesty in- 
ternational. Fourteen de- 
tainees have died. 

Israel’s recent claim that 
it wants to withdraw from 
the south Lebanese zone It 
has held for 20 years ap- 
pear hollow In light of Al- 
Khlam. says Gideon Levy, 
of the Hebrew newspaper 
Ha'aretz. Its very existence 
“casts a reflection on Isra- 
el’s moral character", he 
wrote recently. 

For the Inmates — and 
the 71 Lebanese prisoners 
in Israeli jails that a court 
recently ruled were hos- 
tages for future negotia- 
tions — relief may be In 
Sight The Hizbullah leader. 
Sheikh Hassan Nasrallah. 
has said the Lebanese 
Prisoners may soon be ex- 
changed for the remains of 
Israeli soldiers. 

Hassan's release this 
month may presage a settle- 
ment. "But I shall never 
forgive them for what they 
put me through. Israel is 
tbe aggressor, but the SLA 
is doing their dirty work.” 


it is Illegal, but they don'1 
seem to mind; nor do their 
neighbours, who are watch- 
ing the same programme next 
door. Technology has opened 
a new front line in the long- 
running war in south-eastern 
Turkey. 

“It would be very bad for 
the Kurds if Med-TV had not 
started," said Turkan. “We 
understand their programmes, 
and we like the news. They tell 
the truth." 

Med-TV is a Kurdish -lan. 
{page satellite channel which 
broadcasts from London in 
open support of the violent 
Kurdisb rebel group, the 
PKX. The Turkish govern- 
ment still bans all broadcast- 
ing in Kurdish, and it wants 
the British government to 
close the station down. 

"I think It's the most signif- 
icant thing the PKK has 
achieved in the last few 
years," said a journalist in 
Diyarbakir. "A Lot of people 
who don't approve of their 
methods still watch Med-TV 
It proves that Kurdish nation- 
alism is alive and weH” 

At first, say local residents, 
the police paid children to 
steal parts of new satellite 
dishes. Now they have given 

JJR. 0 " and satellite 

dishes are on every rooftop. 

That means the PKK and its 
elusive leader, Abdullah Oca- 
Sj- who is based in Syria, can 
set their message across to 
every day. 
They no longer have to carry 
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years ago, when the city 
was under siege. Now fam- 
ilies head out to the edge of 
town for evening picnics, and 
a tourist bus on a city street 
raises few eyebrows. 

But the underlying causes 
of the conflict remain. Many 
Kurds still want greater rec- 
ognition of their cultural 
identity, the right to educate 
their children in their own 
language, and a measure of 
political autonomy. 

“They say they've won, but 
who have they beaten?” asked 
an official of the Kurdish po- 
litical party. Hadep. "It’s just 
propaganda. The Kurds are 
still here and nothing much 
has changed." 

Undau n ted, the army in- 
sists that it now wants to win 
focal hearts and minds. It win 
have to compete with the mes- 
sage coming out of the sky. 


Rights activist 
identifies hitmen 
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Judgment day — Taylor opens the American case against Farben officials at a Nazi war crimes trial in September 1947 

Telford Taylor 


War and justice 


P ROFESSOR Telford 
Taylor, who has 
died at the age of 
90.- played a key 
role after the 
second world war In estab- 
lishing the principle that 
national leaders could face in* 
temational legal retribution 
for their actions. 

As deputy to Justice Robert 
Jackson, who headed the 
American prosecution team 
at the 1945 Nuremberg Inter- 
national Military Tribunal, 
Taylor helped establish the 
concept that international 
law could be invoked a gains t 
anyone who waged aggressive 
war or committed crimes 
against humanity. The 
groundwork he laid down in 
the cases against the Nazi 
leadership underpins the in- 
dictment of those Involved in 
recent Balkan atrocities. 

The irony of Telford’s posi- 
tion when he was recruited to 
the Nuremberg team was 
that as a liberal-minded law- 
yer; be found himself arguing 
the case espoused by the dic- 
tator who represented every- 
thing he most bitterly op- 
posed, Joseph Stalin. 

In 1944, Churchill and Roose- 
velt had drawn up a list of the 
Nazi leaders they wanted sum- 
marily executed after the war. 
including Hitler, Goer in g, 
Goebbels and Himmler. Stalin 
strenuously fought the plan, 
arguing that such precipitate 
action would make the rest of 
the world think the Allies were 
afraid .of a trial. His point was 
taken up by the American 
team at the London conference 
which preceded the trials. 

The wheeling and dealing 


Robert Powell 


that went on behind the 
scenes when the Nuremberg 
sentences came to be Imposed 
on the 22 defendants — 19 
were convicted. Goering com- 
mitted suicide and Martin 
Bormann was convicted in 
absentia — has been well do- 
cumented, not least in the dia- 
ries of the chief American 
judge, Francis Biddle. 

As one example, Biddle ini- 
tially sided with his Soviet 
colleague in proposing the 
death sentence for Albert 
Speer; the British and French 
judges refused to consider 
more than io years’ imprison- 
ment. The panel postponed its 
decision overnight and, in the 
morning, Biddle broke the 
deadlock by suggesting 20 
years' imprisonment to his 
Western colleagues. They 
settled for that and voted 3-1 
against the Russian. 

In spite of such evident 
flaws, and the repeated accu- 
sation that the Nuremberg 
procedure amounted to no 
more than- 'Victors’ -justice,. 
Taylor argued strongly in a 
book published in 1992. The 
Anatomy of the Nuremberg 
Trials : A Personal Memoir, 
that it had established a 
much-needed precedent and 
had “set forth with conspicu- 
ous clarity the ideas and mo- 
tives which moved these de- 
fendants to treat their fellow 
men as less than beasts”. 

But he also argued that 
legal scrutiny should not be 
confined to the actions of the 
defeated- "The laws of war do 
not only apply to the sus- 
pected criminals of van- 
quished nations. There is no 
moral or legal basis for immu- 


nising victorious nations 
from scrutiny”. 

It was in this rigorous legal 
spirit that Taylor became em- 
broiled in a variety of causes 
that were deeply unpopular 
among his countrymen. He 
was the first senior military 
officer to speak out against 
the excesses of Senator 
Joseph McCarthy's anti-com- 
munist witch-hunt in the 
1950s and wrote a book giving 
a detailed analysis of toe sen- 
ator's dubious methods. 

He also became a sharp 
critic of the Vietnam war, 
writing another book to set 
out his case for an American 
withdrawal But his concern 
for the rule of law did not 
only come from the left: one of 
his least popular causes was 
to argue for toe right cf neo- 
Nazis to march through a pre- 
dominantly Jewish neigh- 
bourhood — a stance he 
combined with efforts to ob- 
tain the release of Jewish 
prisoners held in the Soviet 
Union. 

T AYLOR was born in 
1908 in Schenec- 
tady. New York, the 
son of a physicist at 
the General Electric 
Company. After graduation 
from Harvard law school in 
1932. he went to Washington 
to work for the newly-elected 
Roosevelt administration, 
just embarking on the mass of 
federal legislation involved In 
the New DeaL He also worked 
at times for the US Senate. 
Shortly after America’s entry 
into the second world war, he 
joined the army and was 
quickly assigned to its intelli- 


gence service. When Chur- 
chill decided to share with toe 
Americans toe feet that Brit- 
ain had managed to crack 
many of Germany's machine- 
generated ciphers. Taylor was 
transferred to work with the 
Ultra codebreakers at Bletch- 
ley Park as brad of an Ameri- 
can team. 

His postwar assignment to 
the prosecution t eam at Nu- 
remberg came at the specific 
request of Justice Jackson 
and, once the main trial had 
run its 12-month course. 
Taylor was promoted to briga- 
dier-general and made chief 
American prosecutor for toe 
200 further cases brought 
against lower-level Nazis. 

In opening the case against 
some of the industrialists who 
had supported Hitler, he laid 
out the principle which he 
stressed throughout the 
remaining cases. “The crimes 
of these men were not com- 
mitted in rage, nor under the 
stress of sudden temptation” 
he told the tribunal. -y*Qhe 
does not build a stupendous 
war machine in a fit of pas- 
sion, nor an Auschwitz slave 
factory during a passing 
spasm of brutality.” 

On h Is return to the US in 
1949 he joined a private law 
practice. In later life, he 
turned to teaching, as a pro- 
fessor emeritus at Columbia 
University School of Law and 
as a visiting professor at the 
law schools of Harvard _and 
Yale universities. 


Harold Jackson 


Teltord Taylor, lawyer, born 
1908; died May 23. 1996 


A head of his times 


C OMING to a major 
public school head- 
ship before his 4lst 
birthday and remain- 
ing in post for 20 years. Rob- 
ert Powell, who has died aged 
88, spanned two eras of cul- 
tural and educational life. His 
own formative period as a 
schoolmaster was before the 
second world war — he joined 
the staff at Charterhouse in 
1935. But when he returned 
from five years in the Army, 
in which he reached the rank 
of major* he was In. his mid- 
thirties and ho longer one cf 
the bright young things of the 
Charterhouse staff. 

Four years later, Sherborne 
chose him as toeir.head; and 
by the Hmg erf his retirement 
the whole culture of the 
country, not least in boarding 
schools, had changed funda- 
mentally. Powell must he 
given the major credit for en- 
abling Sherborne to change 
positively and to assume a 
new character. 

Powell — always known as 
Bob — was bom in Porlock, 
Somerset. Education at Bris- 
tol grammar school saw him 
into Christ Church. Oxford, 
and on to a first In Classical 
Mods and a good second in 
Greats. There he also played 


hockey well and pursued his 
love of music. With teac h ing 
on both sides of bis family, it 
was likely that he would enter 
this profession, and he joined 
Charterhouse at the same 
time as the new head, Robert 
Birley, teaching classics and 
English. His marriage to 
Charity Collard brought him 
a wife who would be a sup- 
port for toe rest of his life. 

When Powell went to Sher- 
borne in 1950 to succeed the 
huge and formidable Ross 
Wallace, the country was only 
starting to recover from toe 
war and attitudes remained 
generally pre-war. Sherborne 



Powell .. . power of analysis 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


A LETTER, Page 21, May 21. 
said that thousands, rather 
than hundreds of thousands, 
of Caribbeans enlisted m Bnt- 
aln’s arms! 

the second world war. we 
would like to make it clear 
that this mistake was due to 
an editing error rather ttom 
any error in the original text 
by Mike Phillips and Trevor 
Phillips, 

IN THE obituary of Sir Pat- 
rick Wall. Page 16. May20.wf 
referred to “Bruno GbUnisch. 
a German Republican neo4as- 
ctet MEP”. He is in feet a 


French member of the neo- 
fascist National Front and a 
close aide to-Le Pen. 

SEVERAL readers noticed a 
discrepancy in the age of toe 
voodoo undertaker/mission- 
ary Edgard Jean-Lotus, be- 
tween G2 Page 12, May 20, 
where he was 66, and Page 13, 
where he was 80. The press 
release for his appearances 
gives his age as 80. The 
author of our first piece asked 
him personally , through an 
interpreter, how old he was. 
The reply was. “Yes, he’s 65. 
but exact dates are hard to 


had academic competence, 
but tts image was formed 
more by sporting: prowess and 
country pursuits. Gradually 
Powell changed that, so that a 
decade into his headship, the 
school was an academic force 
to be reckoned with — 1959, 
for instance, brought no 
fewer than 21 awards at 
Oxford and Cambridge, an as- 
tonishing : achievement 

While be continued some 
classical teaching, and loved 
the classics deeply, he was sa- 
pient enough to see that any 
school of toe 1960s and 1970s 
must produce a flow of good 
scientists alongside the arts 
men. New laboratories (a 
takeover of the school ar- 
moury) and science buildings 
appeared. There were also 
gradual easings of the previ- 
ously strict codes of dress and 
privileges. 

At times in toe 1960s. Pow- 
ell hankered after the more 
predictable and controlled be- 
haviour of before the war, 
and his patience was tried to 
the limits. But he maintained 
a good impetus through two 
decades, and left a school 
markedly more impressive in 
all-round achievement than 
he had found. He was not a 
true visionary, but he had 


come by in Haiti.” In another 
newspaper, his age was given 
as 67. There appears to be no 
precise answer. 

It ts tiie policy of the Guardian 

to correct errors as soon as 
possible. The office of the 
Readers’ Editor ts closed 
today. Readers may contact the 
office by telephoning 0171 239 
9589 between 11am and 5pm, 
Tuesday to Friday. Surface 
mail io Readers’ Editor. The 
Guardian, 119, Farringdon 
Road, London EClR 3ER. Fax: 
0171 239 9897. E-mail : 
readerf§guardian.CQ.uk 


powers of analysis and In- 
sight which told him what 
was required by the times. 

Beneath an appearance that 
could be at times crusty as 
well as jovial, Powell had 
great depths of humanity and 
kindness. He could be full of 
himself, but he was equally 
filled with a true concern for 
others and compassion for 
those In distress. He was a 
greatly cultured man with a 
fine mind, taking special de- 
light in toe beautifully turned 
nuances of Horace and the 
conceits of the English meta- 
physical poets. He was a skil- 
ful fisherman and no mean 
musician. 

It was typical of him that in 
retirement he taught Classics 
and English for 14 years to 
the girls of Hanford school 
near Child Okeford, Dorset, 
the place of his retirement 
No doubt they discovered toe 
truth of what a boy at Char- 
terhouse said of him: “He was 
the first person there to treat 
me as a human being.” That 
could stand as his memoriaL 


Richard Eyre 


Robert WfMam Powell, head- 
master, bom October 29, 1909; 
died April 23. 1898 


Birthdays 


Kim Bailey, racehorse 
trainer, 45; Alastair Camp- 
bell, prime minister's press 
secretary, 41; Julian Clary, 
wvnpdia n, 39; Barry Cox, for- 


mer director. ITV Association, 
56;' Prof Marianne Elliott, 
historian, 50; Margaret For- 
ster, writer, 60; Livla Gol- 
lantg, publisher. 78; David 
Jenkins, athlete. 46; Sir Ian 
McKellen, actor, 59; Geoffrey 
Robinson, MP, Paymaster- 
General, 60; Beverley Sills, 
soprano. 89; Dave Lee Travis, 
disc Jockey, 53; Anthea 
Turner, broadcaster, 37; 
David Wynne, sculptor, 72. 
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John Derek 


Making it in Hollywood 


A NYONE who had been 
married to the French 
starlet Pati Behrs, and 
the film actresses Ur- 
sula Andre ss , Linda Evans 
and Bo Derek must have bad 
something going for him. 
Even when be was bearded 
and greying. John Derek, who 
has died after open heart sur- 
gery aged 71. was still attrac- 
tive to women. 

In the 1950s, he was the 
dashingly handsome, dark- 
haired young hero of adven- 
ture films, rated by his teen- 
age female fans as a 10 on the 
scale of male beauty. He was 
Robin Hood in Rogues qf Sher- 
wood Forest (1950); disguised 
as toe Count of Monte Cristo 
In Mask cf the Avenger (1951), 
rescued a sheik’s daughter in 
77ic Adventures of Hajji Baba 
In 1954 and assisted the Per- 
sian poet Omar Khayyam 
(1957) to overcome his ene- 
mies. Derek was also a foot- 
ball Idol who put education 
first in Saturday’s Hero (1951), 
and a boxing priest in The 
Leather Saint (1956), who put 
his opponents to sleep with 
his Sunday punch quicker 
than his sermons. 

Conveniently born in Holly- 
wood John Derek was toe son 
of the writer-director Lawson 
Harris and the minor actress 
Dolores Johnson. They helped 
him to get a contract with 
David O. Selznlck when be 
was 17, but he had only two 
walk-on parts In Since You 
u/ent Aioay (1944) and FU Be 
Seeing You (1945) before being 
called up for war service. 

On his return, he landed a 
contract with Columbia Pic- 
tores. immediately making an 
impact as a boy from the 
slums on trial for murder in 
Nicholas Ray's Knock On Any 
Door (1949). It was more of a 
showcase for Derek, and a 
plea to improve social condi- 
tions. than a vehicle for Its 


A Country Diary 


nominal star Humphrey Bo- 
gart as the lawyer who de- 
fends hira. 

Apart from his swashbuck- 
ling, Derek had a couple of 
good roles as the unethical 
Broderick Crawford’s ethical 
protege in Robert Rossen's AU 
The King’s Men (1949) and 
Phil Karlson’s Scandal Sheet 
(1952), as well as playing a 
complex cowboy in The Out- 
cast (1954) and James Cag- 
ney's riding companion in 
Ray’s Run For Cover in 1955. 

After crossing the wilder- 
ness as Joshua in Cecil B De- 
Mille's The Ten Command- 
ments (1956) and fighting to 
establish the state of Israel in 
Otto Preminger's Exodus 
(1960). Derek derided to take 
up still photography out of 
which he made a good living. 
Then, with commendable am- 
bition, he ventured into pro- 
duction. sometimes directing, 
writing and photographing 
his own films. 

He co-produced and ap- 
peared with his then wife Ur- 
sula Andress in a B-thrDler 
Nightmare in the Sun (1965) 
and directed her In Once Be- 
fore I Die (1966) as the only 
woman among a group of 
American soldiers fighting 
Japs in toe Philippines. In the 
early 1970s toe marriage col- 
lapsed because of his wife’s 
affair with Jean-Panl 
B elmond o. 

In 1974 he married the 18- 
year-old Bo (Mary Cathleen 
Collins), 29 years his junior, 
becoming not only her hus- 
band but her manager and, at 
least in his own mind, her 
Pygmalion. Thus, apart from 
a tiny role in Orcc . . . Killer 
Whale in 1977, he refused 
script after script as being un- 
worthy of his young wife’s tal- 
ents. The ploy worked; her ap- 
pearance as Dudley Moore's 
ideal woman In Ten (1979) 
made her name (and figure) 


internationally known and, 
for a few months, her feme far 
outdid his. 

John Derek himself directed 
and photographed Bo in the 
ludicrous Tarzan of the Apes 
in 1982 — the publicity line 
being “the most exciting pair 
in the jungle" — In which she 
dominated as a simpering, 
scantily-clad Jane. He did the 
same for her in Bolero and Ec- 
stasy (1984), in which Bo had 
such lines as “Is there any- 
thing I can do for you so you 
can give ecstasy to me?” 

This was followed by an- 
other bomb, produced by Bo 
and directed by John. Ghosts 
Can’t Do It (1990) involving 
her search for the perfect 
male body to house the spirit 
of her dead husband. These 


movies proved she was no 
better actress than her hus- 
band was a director, and her 
career, which consisted of lit- 
tle more than looking ravish- 
ing in various stages of desha- 
bille, dipped almost to non- 
existence as she passed 30 — 
just as he had seen his film 
career wane when he lost his 
pretty boy looks in the early 
1960S. 

There is no doubt that film 
fans would rather remember 
John Derek as a sex symbol 
rather than a creator of one. 


Ronald Berdan 


John Derek (n6 Derek Harris), 
film actor, producer, director, 
bom August 12, 1926; died May 
22.1998 



Tinsel townies . . . John Derek and his fourth wife Bo 


THE LAKE DISTRICT: Dun- 
nerdale was at its loveliest — 
toe woodlands crowding the 
dale with colour, the Duddon 
a necklace of glorious pools, 
the intake fields speckled 
with sheep and lambs, and 
the high fells blue-grey 
shapes against the light blue 
of toe sky, soaring up all 
round us. Not having been on 
this side of Harter Fell for 
some time, we. went up 
through the forest from Birks 
Bridge and immediately saw 
how the scenery had been 


changed. Considerable felling 
of the forest had taken place 
and the fell, in places, 
reminded me of toe scene in 
the 1930s before the extensive 
afforestation of the area 
began. In those days, as 
young climbers, we used to 
try to make more or less con- 
tinuous rock routes to the 
s ummit by linking up climbs 
on the crags scattered about 
the fellside. And now, for the 
first time for many years, you 
could a g ain attempt the same 
sort of thing, for the scattered 


crags, hidden in the conifer 
blanket since before the war, 
are standing clear on the fell- 
side. There was nobody else 
about — we seemed to have 
toe whole mountain to our- 
selves all day — but there was 
one interesting encounter 
just after the start This was a 
handsome adder, nearly two 
feet long, with prominent zig- 
zag stripes, shooting out its 
tongue with great vigour on 
our approach. It was slither- 
ing across the stony track 
into the woods but court e- 


It’s Time... for a £300 

Price Crash 


ously paused long enough for 
us to take a close-up photo- 
graph. Hardknott Forest is 
one of the very few modem 
plantations in the Lake Dis- 
trict that is not a serious 
intrusion. I have known it 
throughout its lifetime and 
have always admired .fhe^way 
the foresters have /avoided 
regimentation and tried' 'to 
plant hardwoods among the 
spruce and pines. As a result, 
Harter Fell is still a beautiful 

mo untain. 
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Ulster sajs Yes... 


Phil Gunson 
©Asuncion 


tHyfiroR fimwi 


vHE sales assistant was 
I Indignant. “Dneilmg?" 


I Indi gnan t- “Duelling?” 
she said. “Absolutely not. 
That’s just some nonsense 
spread abroad to make Para- 
guay look bad.” Around us 
in the Asuncion department 
store were displays of pis- 
tols. The gun trade is a big 
part of Paraguay’s flourish- 
ing black market. 

“We sell legal guns, only 
to people of good conduct 
who have licenses,” she 
added. “Some people boy 
them for personal defence 

— small guns.” 

“And not for duelling at 
all, then?” I asked. She gave 
me a disdainful glance and 
a reply in which the word 
mentira — Spanish for “lie” 

— featured repeatedly. 

In the days when duelling 
was common, it could take a 
lifetime for someone in say, 
Basingstoke, to fall victim 
to a mentira originating in 
Paraguay. But now we have 
the Internet — an unri- 
valled medium for 

m ism f o rm n Hfm 

Try an online search com- 
bining the words ‘Tara- 
guay” and “duel”. Tour 
screen will be crammed with 
links. You will read; “Duel-, 
ling is legal in Paraguay, 
provided both parties are 
registered blood donors.” 

I can confirm duelling is 
not — never has been — 
legal in Paraguay, regard- 
less of your standing at the | 
blood bank. The penal code 
says so. 

That doesn't mean duels I 
don't occnrr. “There are 
two kinds of law in Para- 
guay,” said Gloria at the 
museum, “the written kind 
and those that are applied.” 

In rural Paraguay, espe- 
cially late on Friday nights, 
duels are not uncommon. 
Whether or not you get 
charged depends on who 
you are and whom you 
killed or maimed. 

Among city folk, chal- 
lenges are more common 
than duels. “The lastone . , 
tookplrid&in my home'./ 
towiL Villa Rica,” said the 
man who sold me a copy of 
the penal code. 
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Now to introduce Northern Ireland 
to the delights of New Labour 


Paul 

Bewr 


R EJOICE, yes, over the 
referendum result. 
But let no one delude 
themselves that this 
vote signals the “end of his- 
tory” on die Emerald Isle. It 
is all still to play for. Yet the 
people of Ireland, north and 
south, have spoken. 

Their message is a simple 
one. There will not be a settle- 
ment of the modem Irish 
question based on the tri- 
umph of ethnic rage — 
whether Protestant/Unionist 
or Catholic/NatiooalisL The 
key question remains: how can 
this sophisticated historic 
compromise be best secured 
against those forces which 
would try to unstitch it? 

There remain strong tradi- 
tions within both Unionism 
»nd Nationalism which would 
prefer a different outcome. To 
the end of the 1970s, the 
Unionist community had suf- 
ficient self-confidence and 
strength to conceive that it 
might be possible to deliver a 
knock-out Wow against Na- 
tionalism. The 1974 power- 
sharing executive was 
brought down by the Ulster 
workers' strike and, in 1977. 
an even more radical Loyalist 
strike, attempting to subvert 
direct rule Itself came close 
to success. 

In the 1980s. It was the Na- 
tionalists who dreamed of a 
decisive victory. Buoyed up 
by Mrs Thatcher's successful 
imposition in 1985 of the 
Anglo-Irish Agreement on a 
bitterly-opposed Unionist 
population, and also by the 
arrival of Libyan arms, the 
ERA intensified the pressure. 

But it became dear by the 
early 1990s that Semtex, while 
significant in itself, could not 
deliver a military victory on 
its own. Hence the decision of 
Mr Gerry Adams to go for a 
peace strategy alongside John 


m ROUND three years 
fiago, a general’s daugh- 



ter was visiting her chil- 
dren at her estranged hus- 
band's house when her 
former brother-in-law mis- 
treated her. The general 
challenged the brother-in- 
law fco a duel, but the latter 
wisely did not show up. 

The most famous recent 
near-duel starred the late 
Humberto Dominguez Dibb, 
once married to dictator Al- 
bedo Stroessner’s daughter. 

For reasons no one recalls 
Dominguez Dibb was chal- 
lenged by a leading Stroess- 
ner crony, Oscar Zacarlas. 

Neither was sober but Do- 
minguez Dibb was suffi- 
ciently compos mentis to 
advertise the time and place 
In the newspaper he owned, 
so ensuring the police pre- 
vented bloodshed. 

“In my youth it was com- 
mon to hear the phrase, *My 
second will be paying you a 
visit 1 ,” said historian Car- 
los Alberto Pusineri, aged 
79, who did five years train- 
ing with a foil to be on the 
safe side. “But no one ever 
got lolled. And all the duels 
were clandestine.” 

Which just goes to show, 
as they used to say in the 
Spanish colonies: Don’t be- 
lieve all you read on the 
Internet. 


Hume in 1992. From the start 
it assumed that the tradi- 
tional Republican objective of 
a British declaration of intent 
to withdraw bom Ireland 
w ithin the lifetime of a parlia- 
ment was una ttainabl e. But 
! this, .In itself did not banish 
i the spectre of ethnic trium- 
, phalism. Mr Adams became 
i focused on a new concept: 

! that Britain should be a per- 
i suader for Irish unity. Gradu- 
ally however. Mr Adams has 
had to abandon tills notion, 
too. But even three months 
ago Sinn Fein insisted its 
minimum requirement for a 
settlement included retention 
of the Irish territorial claim 
— rejected by well over 90 per 
cent of the Republic’s voters 
on Friday — and the notion 
that north-south co-operation 
should not be responsible to a 
Northern Irish assembly. 

When the SDLP and Ulster 
Unionists negotiated a deal on 
more moderate lines on the 
Thursday night before the 
Good Friday deadline, the 
Sinn Fein leadership had a 
stark choice. Either they could 
go back to walking on the wild 
side or they could stick with 
the process and seek farther 
concessions, notably early 
prisoner releases. Mr Adams 
decided to stick with the pro- 
cess. now underpinned by the 
will of the people. 

Many believe and fear that 
the political future of Sinn 
Fein in the north Is a bright 
one. It is a young and growing 
party and the SDLP, which at 
the moment has a majority of 
the Catholic vote, often looks 
tired and middle-aged. Per- 
haps so — but at any point of 
genuine difficulty during the 
talks process, Sinn Fein took 
refuge in the story of Irish 
historical grievance. 

This double referendum. 
however, has changed mat- 


ters. The people of the island 
are saying that whatever the 
injustices of the past might be 
— and they exist on both 
sides • — this Is the settlement 
that they want This is a 
redefinition of the whole 
problem which is not to the 
advantage of those within 
Sinn Fein who are still at- 
tracted to a militant Republi- 
can. agenda Sinn Fein can 
still pursue the equality 
agenda In the north. Bat few 
of the Unionists who had 
doubts about Friday’s refer- 
endum were concerned pri- 
marily about the implementa- 
tion of an equality agenda. 


A FTER the last major 
Republican split in 
1970, the "Official” 
Republicans were able 
to tap into what was then still 
a lively socialist political cul- 
ture; it remains to be seen if 
Sinn Fein can find anything 
quite so substantial as a 
means of relating to the mod- 
em world. The fear is that 
they will not. and then revert 
to type; it is hard, despite the 
existence of conflicting sig- 
nals, to see a return to armed 
struggle. But the ability to 
manipulate sectarian tension 
remains. When the marching 
season comes, Sinn Fein will 
have plenty of opportunity. In 
alliance with some Orange- 
men. to create storms if they 
so wish; the hope is that there 
are some in the Sinn Fein 
leadership who are tired of 
these games and no longer 
wish to play them. 

What about Sinn Fein’s 1 
chief antagonist David Trim- . 
ble? Trimble is determined 
that the devolved Northern ' 
Ireland assembly should play i 
a full part in Tony Blair's pro- 
ject of constitutional reform 1 
throughout the United Ring- 1 
dom. The old Stormont was a i 


rather Isolated backwater 
dominated by a "good old 
boy” culture; the new North- 
ern Ireland assembly, built on 
cross-community co-opera- 
tion. is part of a UK-wide pro- 
ject to democratise the struc- 
tures of this multi-national 
state. The Yes vote gives 
Trimble the Initiative, but the 
Internal struggle in Unionism 
is not over. 

It is stiH possible the Union- 
ist community will return a 
wrecking majority to the new 
assembly. The Irish govern- 
ment is so relieved by Sinn 
Fein’s acceptance of the agree- 
ment — which has in feet been 
rather more complete than ex- 
pected — that it inclines to ges- 
tures. notably on prisoner 
releases, which tend to destabi- 
lise Unionist opinion. 

As a counterbalance, the 
prime minister has had to 
reassure ordinary citizens 
that the day of private armies 
in politics is over. He has 
been maintaining the pres- 
sure on this point and was 
rewarded this week when 
Mitchel McLaughlin of Sinn 
Fein hinted that decommis- 
sioning would, indeed, occur. 
Many fear the agreement will 
merely entrench communal- 
ism — and it has to be ac- 
cepted that some if its provi- 
sions point in this direction 
— so it Is all the more vital 
that democratic rules are up- 
held. In such a context Blair 
must still give Northern Ire- 
land his full attention and he 
might as a gesture, as part of 
his contribution to the new 
politics of the province, think 
again about the principle of 
conceding Labour Party 
membership to the citizens of 
Northern Ireland. 


Paul Bew is professor of Irish 
politics at Queen’s University, 
Belfast 


Endpiece: Bit of a lather 


Roy 

Hattersley 


F OR more than 20 
years, I have been a 
martyr to itching el- 
bows — an affliction 
which I tried to cure with sur- 
reptitious scra tchin g and at- 
tributed to long hours spent 
in libraries with the inflamed 
joints pressed hard agai n st 
the table tops. 

lie condition has spread to 
parts of my anatomy which I 
could not rest against a. read- 
ing desk without the rjsk of 
immediate prosecution. And 
scratching would not be 
socially acceptable. So I went 
to see my doctor. 


\ 


Part of my philosophy of 
life is that, if you fail to find a 
GP who is a hopeless drunk, 
register with one who weighs 
at least 20 stone and is thus 
prevented from lecturing on 
the Importance of exercise 
and salads. 

My admirable medical ad- 
viser is such a man. But with 
both our stomachs in the line 
of vision, it was Impossible 
for hfm to examine me until I 
lay down. Re prescribed a 
soothing unguent It did no 
good. 

A second prescription 
i proved no more efficacious, 
j So be sent me to a 
dermatologist 

The visit proved immedi- 
ately beneficikl to my general 
health. Nobody in the hospi- 
tal knew where the out- 
patients department was and. 
since the working-class lad i 
inside me would not dare to I 
keep a doctor waiting, 1 ran ! 
up and down stairs for 15 
minutes and arrived in the 
consulting room several 
pounds lighter than when the 
enquiry desk first sent me in 
the wrong direction. 

The consultant was ready 
for me but, unfortunately, I 


was not ready for him. I had 
neither blue form nor white 
card. So I was sent back to 
the start of the obstacle 
race. 

The dermatologist was all 
that I hoped he would be — 
calm, confident, concerned 
and reassuring. Though I was 
disconcerted by the discovery 
that he had made a rude 
drawing on his note pad. The 
realisation that the drawing 
was of me had such a destabi- 
lising effect that I could not 
give sensible answers to his 
questions. Asked to name the 
first ointment 1 had been pre- 
scribed. I replied, “A white 
one in a red tube." The 
second equally unsuccessful 
remedy 1 Identified as yellow 
in blue. The consultant de- 
cided to adopt the bedside 
manner of a paediatrician. “1 
think.” he said, “well try 
brown in green.” 

The more be talked to me. 
the more reassured I felt. But 
our relationship suffered a 
setback when he asked me 
how often Z bathed. Where I 
come from itching is the pen- 
alty for filth. So I told him 
sternly that I showered at 
least once a day. 


Not satisfied, he demanded 
that I demonstrate bow I do it 
I gave what I believed to be a 
convincing imitation of Mary 
Martin singing, "I’m going to 
wash that man right out of 
my hair." Was the shampoo, 
he asked, allowed to run 
down my back? Did I soap my- 
self an over? 

I replied that I was obses- 
sively committed to lather — 


If you can’t find a 
GPwho is a drunk, 
find one weighing 
at least 20 stone 


dragging out the vowel sound 
for as long as 1 could to con- 
firm that I spend most of my 
life in the sweet-smelling 
south. The smile of triumph 
which follows a confirmed di- 
agnosis spread across the con- 
sultant’s lips. “That’s h.” he 
cried. “Soap. That’s the 
problem." 

There followed a passion- 
ate, and wholly convincing, 
denunciation of the first Lord 


Lever holme who — I now ac- 
cept without reservation — 
perpetrated a confidence trick 
on the gullible Victorian 
poor. Cleanliness, however 
□ear to godliness, can be 
achieved without chemical 
assistance which — to per- 
sons with particularly sensi- 
tive skins — can actually in- 
duce illness. One of the 
complaints made against me 
by my mother 50 years ago 
appears to be justified. I 
am allergic to soap and 
water. 

The prescribed remedy was 
far more h umiliating t han the 
disease. 1 am to wash with a 
substance called bath gel. 
Until the fateflil day of the di- 
agnosis all that I knew of gel 
was that it came in tiny 
bottles left in hotel bath- 
rooms. I may have bathed in 
it already. The lettering on 
the bottles Is so small that 1 
can read it only if I shower in 
spectacles. I have often tried 
to wash my hair in talcum 
powder, after-shave and shoe- 
cleaning fluid. I always 
cleansed myself of the I 
offending substance with ! 
soap. I 

Whatever my mother may i 


have believed — and may be- 
lieve now — I am essentially a 
Lifebuoy and scrubbing 
brush man. I recall the dis- 
tinctive pink smelL 

These days I use whatever 
brand happens to be nestling 
in the niche in the tiles above 
the bath. But I doubt if l will 
have the confidence to go out 
unless I have rubbed a block 
of something all over me from 
top to bottom and beyond. 
And using bath gel will 
make me feel a right 
Jessie. 

I do not think of myself as a 
i man with sensitive skin, in 
my heart 1 get the zinc bath 
1 from under the kitchen table 
and stoke up the boiler m 
the wash house as soon as I 
get home from work. My hide 
is supposed to be fanned by 
the Pennine wind and thick- 
ened by 30 years in 
Parliament 

Had Mrs Morel bathed Wal- 
ter’s back in gel, then Sons 
and Lovers would have had a 
quite different ending. If it 

were only my elbows that 
itched. I would accept the 
inconvenience with fortitude. 
I wonder how far Job’s boils 
extended. 


Pope vers 
the aliens 



T EE Pope is preparing 
an encyclical against 

superstition. Oxymo- 
ron, or what? The Pon- 
tifical C ommiss ion for Cul- 
ture is writing a report about 
the dangers of people believ- 
ing in magic, levitations, visi- 
tations by spirits, aliens, an- 
gels and the like. The mind 
boggles. Some might suggest 
he start with the Turin 
Shroud. And what oftransub- 
stantiation, virgin visions, ap- 
pearances of the stigmata, to 
say nothing of ascensions and 
assumptions? Since this is 
Whitsuntide, what of spirits 
descending in Ore to worship- 
pers r olling on the floor and 
speaking in tongues? 

No, it is the New Age the 
Pope will condemn. The Vati- 
can was recently told that 
New Age practices and beliefs 
were rife inside Its own con- 
vents and monasteries. Bish- 
ops across the world are anx- 
iously reporting paganism 
breaking out in the pews. 
Crystals, pyramids, astrology, 
psychics, aliens and Eastern 
mysticism are invading the 
church. New Age treatments 
are regularly available in 
Catholic retreats, offering 
aromatherapy, Sufi dancing 
and use of the enneagram — a 
nine sided figure— with re- 
birthing and mind-expanding 
techniques. Where are they to 
draw the line? the bishops 
ask. When does meditation 
and chanting become heresy? 
How does the church persuade 
people to believe their own 
superstition, white damning 
others’? Eternal vigilance is 
the price of true dogma. 

If it’s happening in the 
Roman Catholic church, it’s 
even more of a problem for 
Protestants, especially evangi- 
cals. “Ifs just so galling " says 
Keith Ewing of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance. “The hard evi- 
dence for the resurrection is 
extraordinarily compelling 
compared with all this.” There 
is now a growing group call- 
ing themselves Christaquar- 
ians. merging Christ into the 
New Age. St James' C of E 
church in Piccadilly orga- 
nises a programme called Al- 
ternatives. which includes the 
"transformative and miracu- 
lous powers" erf group chant 
collective memory experi- 
ences connecting people to 
their ancestors, pets and the 
environment meditative 
drumming and "100 per cent 
Happmness". The programme 
comes with this "Friendly Dis- 
claimer” on the cover. "Al- 
though St James’s Church, in 
its openness of heart and 
mind, includes Alternatives, 
the ideas in the programme 
are not representative of the 
church itself.” 



A quarter of all 
Californians believe 
their souls have been 
invaded from space 


■ opint festival, it has 

■ become a trade fair for a big 

industry, replete with stalls 

tor New Age marketing and 
PR agencies. Here you can 
awaken the Goddess within 


PR agencies. Here you can 
awaken the Goddess within, 
heal your inner child, release 
you psychic energy, unblock 


™* gong master. You can have 

your eyeballs massaged and 

photographed. The 
growth areas 
like Feng Shui have become as 
much a part of the interior dec- 
° rating scene as waflDaoer 
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pher Is lucky to draw 20. Why? 
Forty years ago, he says, no’ 

2S,i!n2 d h3 Z e guessed there 
wotdd be such a wholesale 

of superstitious 
belief. There is, he says, a new 
f® 05 ® the limits of science^- 
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audJngrules on what yon 
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British pnestwhoactsassec- 
retarytothe Pontifica Com- 
mission. says a line wul be 
drawn. "Reincarnation, for ■ 

Instance, is out of the ques-. . 
ticn. But there is much we 

could learn from the method- 

ology of the New Age. Their 
holis tic approach does offer n 
wa raier sense ofbelongmg, of 
personal significance and 

respect for the planet We’re 
not so good at those things. 
They are so well-packaged and 
well-marketed these days— 
it's a big challenge for ns ” The 
doctrinal issues are utterly 
puzzling to any outsider. Dis- 
tinguishing which miracles 
and supernatural phenomena 
are OK is beyond rational con- 
templation for those of us as 
bemused by the eucharist as by 
Incan Heavy Energy Digestion. 

Fr Fleetwood’s strongest 
c apg against New Agers is that 
they are individualistic and 
narcissistic, so busy exploring 
personal experience that they 
have no time for community 
or social concern. They have 
no community organisation or 
moral codes, because belief in 
the paranormal requires noth- 
ing of you. no self-denial, no 
love. It is spiritual material- 
ism — getting what you can, 
no strings, no rules, a personal 
freedom religion. I was too po- 
lite to point out to Fr Fleet- 
wood that one superstititon 
looks as absurd as another 
from the outside — and as for 
its moral effects, consider the 
damage the CatholicChurch 
does with the Pope's barbaric 
teaching on contraception 
and abortion. 

But the real question is why 
behefta any kind of supernat- 
ural has taken such firm root, 
just as we seemed at last to be 
approaching an age of reason. 
Peter Clark, professor of the 
history and sociology of reli- 
gion at King’s College, Lon- 
don, says: “We live in the most 
superstitious age ever.” He 
notes glumly that a psychic 
will get L500 people Into a lec- 
ture theatre, while a philoso- 
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on the prize 


Northerrj Ireland’s people have chosen their future 


THE FUTURE jook on the past in Northern 
— and) wo 


island — and) won. Ranged on one side 
were the bitterpesses of a thirty years war, 
the memories and hurt that refused to go 
away. Ranged* on the other were fatigue 
with a futile conflict, the realisation that no 
one could ever win the battle of Ulster and 
that it was best for the two communities 
who share that land to live in it together. 
On one side were Ian Paisley and his 
prophets of doom, bellowing a loud, long 
No. On the other was perhaps the unlike- 
hest coalition ever assembled; Sinn Fein 
and the Ulster Unionists. Bono and a for- 
mer chief constable of the RUC. Bill Clinton 
and William Hague, Richard Branson and 
the BalcamOe Street gang, TOny Blair and 
the loyalist prisoners of the Maze. They all 
said Yes to the Good Friday agreement and 
this weekend’s referendum result saw them 
recruit the most crucial ally of all to their 
coalition: the people of Northern Ireland 
themselves! More than 70 per cent said the 
word loud fend dear Yes. 


There are disputes as to the exact propor- 
tion of Unionists who voted that way. The 
Paisleyites bend the figures to argue that 
the 7l-to-29 per cent victory margin means 
a majority of that community voted No. 
David Trimble reckons the number of 
Unionist recalcitrants is closer to 35 per 
cent Since people did not cast their votes 
with colour-coded ballot papers of orange 
and green, we shall never know for sure. 
But maybe we don't need to. For one thing, 
as Mo Mowlam pointed out after hearing 
the result a 3-1 victory hardly needs a 
replay. More deeply, if the people’s verdict 
on Friday means anything, it surely reveals 
a desire to get away hum the old sectarian- 
ism — the one where Northern Ireland’s 
people are always counted separately. 

So what happens next? In a month's time, 
Northern Ireland voters go to the polls yet 
again, to elect the new assembly approved 
on Friday. The politicians of the province 
must be the most exhausted in the demo- 
cratic world: no sooner had they fi nished 


their all-night marathon talks which culmi- 
nated in agreement, than they were 
plunged into a long referendum campaign. 
Now they have to find new energies — to 
win a role in Northern Ireland's first at- 
tempt at self-rule in a generation. 

Sinn Fein showed its usual political guile 
by striking first Gerry Adams' offer of an 
electoral pact with the SDLP was briskly 
snubbed by John Hume — who believes be 
needs no help from anybody after seeing 
polls which tip his party to be the largest 
single entity in the new body. Still, he 
risked looking narrow and partisan while 
Mr Adams scored PR points by casting 
himsrff as a nationalist unifier, a man 
seeking to end the old infig hting. For 


relative newcomers to democratic politics, 
Sinn Fein are extremely good at it 
Mr Adams’ second move was, once again, 
to ask David Trimble to talk to him face to 
face, something the Ulster Unionist leader 
has steadfastly refused to do. Those who 
want an outbreak of peace, love and har- 
mony in Belfast may wish Mr Trimble 
would reach out a symbolic hand, but they 
can hardly blame him for revising. He 
wants to gfve no quarter to his hardfinA 
critics within Unionism, the erstwhile lead- 
ers of the No campaign. Mr Trimble is right 
to worry. Many Unionist w a v e rers may be 


glad that the agreement went through and 
that the assembly is on its way — but now 
think they should pack the body with tough 
guys, just to keep it on the pro-union rails. 
They may believe that the presence of Mr 
Paisley and his nit-picking confrere, the UK 
Unionist MP Robert McCartney, win block 
the Sinn Fein crowd from wielding too 
much influence. An assembly with a strong 
Paisleyite hue may strike some Unionists 
as the best of both worlds. 

But that would be a big mistake. The No 
campaigners have been quite open that 
their role in such a body will be as wreck- 
ers. They now have a political, even per- 
sonal interest in proving that they were 
right all along — and that shared rule 
cannot work. Unionists took a great step 
forward on Friday. They should not take a 
step back by voting for the agreement’s 
would-be saboteurs on June 25. 

All sides need to adopt the same attitude 
to the other rejectionists who remain bent 
an undoing Friday's good work. The men of 
terror on both sides have not gone away. 
Just yesterday a bomb was found under a 
railway bridge in a nationalist district of 
south west Belfast, amid fears that the 
Loyalist Volunteer Force could soon call off 
the ceasefire it announced in the last stages 
of the referendum campaign. In this atmo- 


sphere, there are useful gestures the pro- 
agreement forces could make. Gerry Ad- 
ams could talk more of his desire to bring 
the war to an end. David T rimb le could 
lean on the Orange Order not to send its 
annual march at Drumcree on July 12 
down the nationalist Garvaghy Road. Both 
moves would help focus Ulster eyes on the 
prize of cooperation. 

For now, all the people who brought 
Northern Ireland to this moment of possi- 
bility deserve some congratulation — from 
the province’s politicians to the former 
paramilitaries, the Irish Government to the 
Clinton administration, from John Major to 
Mo Mowlam. Tony Blair deserves special 
credit his presence last week reassured 
Unionists just as they lurched dangerously 
close to a No vote. After referendum suc- 
cesses in Scotland, Wales and London Mr 
Blair can now boast a four-out-of-four vic- 
tory run —but this is the one that mattered 
most After little more than a year in office, 
he has apparently secured the prize which 
has eluded every prime minister since 
Gladstone But the greatest credit goes not 
to a single politician, but to the millio n-plus 
voters of Northern Ireland. They took a 
leap of faith on Friday, from a bloody past 
to a new future. We congratulate them — 
and wish them luck. 


Letters to the Editor 


Sex, spies and 
videotape 


“THANK too for your fasc- 

I inatina 


inatingpiece on literary 
spies (I wide red lonely as a 
spy. May p). However, the Er- 



iers depicted is not 
■ of Riddle Of The 
j the son or nephew (I 

•which) who In 

! recent times was 

‘president of the 

Rep ubliij of Ireland. More- 
over, ghkn B raking Childers 
(the elders) sadly true predic- 

tion of tie effects of partition 
— it is obthing short of won- 

drous tfothis words should 
appear in the day of the fan- 

tastic rafa-endum results in 
both pan; of Ireland. 

Tim Hall 
London.- 


What it all adds up to 


■s 


R OS dward writes (Di soci- 
ety, Say 21): “Ian HMop 
said it al when after Diana's 

death h> described how the res- 

ponse tithe ftmeral foiled to 
stir hin whereas the serenity 

of the Bur6 Requiem per- 

formecin the Albert Hall in 

ducedeal awe." Ihope It isn't 

too “sjobbish", “middle 
class’” ’middle-aged" and 
"malf’ to point out that I said 
no sub thing? I did write in 
the Sunday Telegraph maga- 
zine oat L I attended a perfbr- 
maqe of Verdi’s Requiem; 2. 1 

cornered Verdi’s Mass to 

Canle In The Wind, not to 

“ths>ublic response to the 
flinral"; & I did not describe 

Vejli’s as “serene." It isn't I 

wrie “Elton John may be sad 

In ae face of death, but Verdi 

stares the life out of you in the 

jislrae.” 
lEQ&lop. 


N THE same day (May 2Z) 


(how hospital waiting lists in- 
jreasing, you report that the 
; Central Council for Nura- 

C '£ to carry out its own crim- 

i into the two 

i released, from prison in 

iudi Arabia “with the same 

L of proof as a criminal 

wm this involve any 

• of funds from m e dical 

risions to lawyers, and do 

i know which lawyers 
/deemed this little exercise 

/necessary? 

'Charles Smith. 

, Knntsfbrd, Cheshire. 


TJRELY Viagra (Impotence 


May 23) would be the least of a 
Jotoario’s problems had he in- 
gested nitroglycerine? 

Sean Hughes. 

Manchester. 


A FEW simple calcula- 
tions should expose the 
absurdity of the Pais- 
ley-McCartney claim that a 
majority of Unionists voted 
No in Friday’s Northern Ire- 
land referendum. 

The total electorate was 
u 75, 403. On a 60-40 split, 
705242 of eligible voters were 
Unionist and 470,161 were 
Nationalist The turn-out was 
8028 per cent Assume that 
Nationalists voted in larger 
numbers than Unionists, to 
the extent that the Nationalist 
turnout was 85 per cent Also 
suppose that SO per cent of 
Nationalists voted Yes. Then 
the number of Yes votes com- 
ing from Nationalists was 
359,673. 

Since a total erf 679,966 Yes 
votes were recorded. Union- 
ists cast 320293 Yes votes. A 
Nationalist turn-out of 85 per 
cent would imply that 78 per 
cent — constituting 550,089 
people — voted. So, according 
to this scenario, 550,089 Union- 
ist voters cast 320293 Yes 
votes, representing a level of 
support for the Good Friday 
agreem e nt amon g Unionis ts of 
58 per cent 
VanlKBorooah. 

Belfast 


\ A/HEN politicians talk 
V V numbers, mathematics 
really is the only truth. 

By my calculation, even if 
all Catholics voted Yes, Catho- 
lics would have to exceed 
42 per cent of the total popula- 
tion ofNorthem Ireland before 
it could be said that a majority 
of non-Catholics voted No. 

Ivor Annette. 

Tiverton, Devon. 


I AN Paisley’s reaction to the 
I referendum shows that his 
maths teacher was as poor as 
those who tutored him in 
science and logic. 

The feet that a significant 
mino rity In the six counties 
are as convinced as Paisley 
that two plus two equals five, 
that the creation myths are 
true and that Catholicism is 
the source of all evil is dis- 
turbing. But this cannot de- 
tract from the potential to de- 
velop a new politics in Ireland 
based on peace, justice and 
equality, opened up by 
people’s endorsement of the 
Good Friday areement 
David Granville. 

Sheffield. 


Andnm vote as being either 
against a conflict -ridden past 


or for a peaceful future Ls an 
invention of the Yes camp. 

The people of Ulster have 
not voted to consign away the 
past but for a particular set of 
political measures. Yes voters 
and No voters alike win con- 
tinue to have ample opportu- 
nity to act out their peculiar 
versions ofhistory. The polit- 
icians’ statements ofhope — 
resolving differences, new 
Unionism, new Nationalism, 
and the like — are, unfortu- 
nately. stffl couched in the 
language of underlying tribal 
conflict 

Takes typical optimistic 
claim, attributed to a Belfast 
lorry driver, that now . . 
Falls people will walk on the 
ShanMU^ flurfS hanlrfll people 
on the Falls ...” It defines 
people, as ever, in terms of 
whence they have come, 
rather than where they are 
going. 

Charles Smith. 

Knutsford. 

Cheshire. 


J ONATHAN Freedland is 
right to point out the para- 
doxical nature of much of 
Northern Ireland’s politics. In 
feet there ls not a single party 
to the conflict whose position 
does not contain significant 
tensions. 

The Irish government long 
maintained a constitutional 


commitment to a piece of land 
it does not want; the British 
government maintains that it 
is neutral in a conflict between 
British citizens and foreign- 
ers; the ERA has shot Iri shmen 
in the name of fraternity; Loy- 
alists serve Her Majesty from 
behind the bars afher prisons; 
the SDLP champions nutlnmiT. 
ism and yet swears the oath of 
allegiance to a foreign power; 


and the UUP attempts to main- 
tain the pafito fiction that 
being Protestant is only inci- 
dental to being Unionist 

These tensions are more 
than nm-of-the-min contradic- 
tions. They are a reminder of 
the relevance of Northern Ire- 
land!. In its politics we hear 
echoes of the wars of religion, 
and see played out, 200 years 
later, the dash between revo- 
lution and evolution that 
started in France. Here, in ar- 
chetypal form, we have the 
conflicts between religious 
and secular identities, and be- 
tween parochial nationalism 
and a liberal universalism. 

The Yes vote in the referen- 
dum is a profoundly hopeftil 
development, of significance 
to minions. As Britons we 


must now start tackling some 
of our own paradoxes. For too 
long the denial of the war has 
been part of the war. Now that 
it is over we can admit it took 
place. We will need to get to 
the bottom of collusion be- 
tween the security forces and 
Loyalist killers before we can 
get back to normal 
Remember Pat Finucane. 
ND Martin -Clark. 

London. 


A FTER spending 17 years In 
/iprison, with the opportu- 
nity to reconsider the merits 
of his position, Tony McIntyre 
remains an unreconstructed 
Provisional (We, the IRA, 

have faded. May 22). • 

Dismayed by the IRA's fail- 
ure to get the “Brits Out", his 
objection seems to centre 
on the terms of the sur- 
render. 

Yet he feds to offer an alter- 
native to surrender as ah ex- 
planation for the IRA’s 
failure. 

Let us be clear: the IRA’s 
terror campaign faded be- 
cause, firstly, it was a nakedly 
sectarian campaign directed 
mainly at the Northern Ire- 
land population. It was aimed 
against the very people who 
needed to be persuaded to sup- 
port constitutional change. It 
is not surprising that, 
having borne the brunt of this 
terror campaign, they rejec- 
ted the “Provisional 
project”. 

Secondly, the IRA wrongly 
assumed the British state 
would concede in the face of a 
long-term terror campaign. 

What is alarming about Mc- 
Intyre’s article is his trite dis- 
missal of the principle of con- 
sent That is, that there 
should be no change in North- 
ern Ireland’s constitutional 
position without majority 
support He merely remarks 
that this was British state pol- 
icy and one which the Provi- 
sionals have now accepted. 

Now he says it seems that 
“the war is over". Like most 
reasonable people I surely 
hope so. But my worry is that 
the foot soldiers may 
disagree. 

The IRA has left us with a 
potent legacy of sectarian ha- 
tred which wdl take years to 
overcome. But how many of 
its supporters wdl cling to the 
certainties of the past and 
reject this opportunity for a 
lasting peace? 

Gerry Carr. 

Edenbridge, 

Kent. 


Missing the bus 



M inisters -(by 
whom I suppose 
they mean John 
Prescott) aredraw- 
t-ng up plans, it says in toe 
Sunday Times, to 
Britain’s buses in toe 
tempting to® middle classes 
louse them, “ff we are to ^ 
car-owners back ontne 
buses," a Whitehall source is 

quoted as saying, “we haveto 
getrM trf toe ‘yuk' factor 


which hits you on so many of 
these vehicles." 

While anything that gets 
cars off toe road is to be ap- 
plauded, I suspect this may 
on d in tears. For those who 
use buses a lot. even yukky 
bases are better than none, 
especially if they are running 
on tiine- 

The me benefit of the Tory 
deregulation is that so many 
buses, some not much bigger 
than vans, are now penetrat- 
ing by-ways which no double- 
decker could have attempted, 
so that people, especially the 
elderly, who couldn't face a 
long walk to the bus stop are 
being plugged back into 
society. 

Many (and I speak from ex- 
perience, since I use buses a 
lot) are fearful old rattle-traps 
from which you merge both 
shaken and stirred; but they 
get you there. And just as 
some people fear that a statu- 
tory minimum wage would 
eliminate jobs, I fear that a 


statutory minimum bus could 
eliminate routes which keep 


some communities viable. 

Of course, if the Govern- 
ment lavishes money on local 
authorities to ensure that rat- 
tle-traps hurtling down 
country lanes are replaced by 
sleek numbers with carpets, 
hot and cold running water, 
etc, this objection, would fafl. 
But one can’t see the Trea- 
sury, already committed by 
last March’s Budget to bump 
np bus subsidies, finding ad- 
ditional cash bn . the scale 
which would make your local 
bus a match for your Ford 
Mondeo. 

And In any case, this gen- 
trification strategy is based 
on a false assumption: that 
the lack of mod cans and air- 
conditioning and state-of-the- 
art CD Is what keeps the 
middle class off toe buses. It 
isn't There are other more 
powerful influences which, 
whatever toe focus groups are 
trfiing John Prescott, are for 


more persuasive. First, buses 
won’t go where you want 
them to go: they go where 

their Fat Controllers tell 
them to. There’s a famous tale 
of Lord Curzon boarding a 
bus for toe only time in his 
life and toning the conductor: 
“I want to go to the Ritz". It 
may not be true but it still 
survives because it captures 
an unfortunate truth about 
buses for middle (or in his 
case upper) class users. 


there's the com- 
pany: the other people 
with whom you must 
share your seat as you 
don’t have to share your car. 
The Tory MP Steve Norris, 
who never cared much for 
convention, got into trouble 
when transport minister for 
saying he didn’t like buses be- 
cause of toe other passengers. 

This too is a defect which can- 
not be cured by putting in 
docks and carpets. Having 
been on a bus last autumn 
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It’s neither healthy nor safe 


AS THE first subject of the 
/iHealth and Safety Execu- 


tive’s (HSE) Opoi Govern- 
ment Unit “special monitor- 
ing”, can I make a few 
comments on George Mem- 
blot’s informative article (Un- 
safe to criticise. May 21 )? 
When I questioned Ms Jenny 
Bacon, director general of the 
HSE, about the existence of 
this previously secret list, she 
said: “. . . we shall continue to 
have specific arrangements 
for handling requests from 
you and others”. 

But when I ob tained a copy 
of the secret HSE memo of 
Septembers, 1995, specifically 
abootme.lt was clear that it 
was my, sometimes, success- 
ful complaints to the Ombuds- 
man about HSE mafadminis- 
tration, and other research on 
the HSE, that had upset them. 
The memo said: "He has not 
hesitated in the past to exploit 
publicly replies he has 
received from HSE where he 
feels this would cause us 
embarrassment.” 

I want the HSE to inspect 
more workplaces for health 
and safety hazards and stop 
inspectingme. 

AJPDatton. 

Health and safety co-ordinator, 
T &G Central Office. 

London. 


i, we 

presented a paper at a con- 
ference, based upon research 
of regulatory practices in the 
offshore oil industry. Some 
months later, we managed to 
gain a c cess to a small number 
ofHSE inspectors and the 
final interview was Inter- 
rupted by a senior member of 
the HSE who, with our confer- 
ence paper in front of him , 
“reminded" us that HSE had a 
“substantial research bud- 
get”, but that this money 
would “not be coming to Liv- 


erpool” were we to continue to 
write such critical pieces. 

This incident is illustrative of 
a general distinction main- 
tained by HSE — and other 
Government departments — 
between official and critical 
research. The former gains 
fimding, access and wide audi- 
ences. The latter is frequently 
undertaken on a shoestring, 
denied access, and margina- 
lised in official debate. But, 
for as long as toe HSE foils to 
enforce laws designed to pro- 
vide minimal protection from 
death and injury, we shall 
remain criticaL 
Steve Tombs. 

Dave Whyte. 

Criminal Justice Group, 
Liverpool John Moores 
University. 


/^EORGE Monbiot paints a 
V3 misleading picture. I en- 
tirely agree that health and 
safety was not given the prior- 
ity or resources it deserved by 
the last government bat Mr 
Monbiot ls wrong to say “not 
only have cuts been main- 
tained”. The Government has 
provided an extra £42 million 
for health and safety this fi- 
nancial year. The Health & 
Safety Commission, the Gov- 
ernment's independent advi- 
sory body, ls targeting these 
resources on increased inspec- 
tion and enforcement by the 
HSE. More inspectors are 
being recruited. 

HSE’s handling of requests 
for information from persis- 
tent enquirers is a matter for 
their management My under- 
standing is that this is not 
about secrecy, but about en- 
suring that people get infor- 
mation that is accurate and 
easily understood. 

Ang e la Eagle MP. 

Pari Under Secretary of State, 
Department of the 

^kwirn nT¥ifl*n f 


tram Walton-on-tbe-Naze to 
Jaywick. where a woman who 
must have been 80 rebuked 
the driver for some minor 
failing in terms of the foulest 
abuse, with a loving descrip- 
tion of what she would do to 
his innards if given the 
chance, I know what Norris 
means. 

All other things being 
equal, you probably get a 
more peculiar class of passen- 
ger on rattle-trap buses than 
you do on the trains. 

But sometimes that’s the at- 
traction. You hear for richer 
conversations on buses than 
you do on the railway. The 
day Diana died I boarded a 
bus on which a debate was 
raging about her life and her 
death which uncovered aU 
ktrtrifl of attitudes which it 
took the newspapers days to 
catch up with. 

On a bus up toe Tottenham 
Court Road. I once heard an 
elderly woman who said to 
her husband: “Needs must 


when the devil drives” 
treated to the kind of tirade 
which can only come freon a 
lifetime of pent-up frustra- 
tion. “I don’t want no more of 
your moaning,” he raged. 
“And I don’t want no more of 
your proverbs." 

On the gentrified buses you 
won’t hear conversations like 
that, instead there’ll be mo- 
bile phones and piped music 

— Albinoni, Vivaldi and 
Pachelbel on up-market 
routes and the Spice Girls 
everywhere else. “Under the 
proposals," the Sunday Times 
adds “drivers will be expected 
to be polite, addressing all 
customers — even teenagers 

— as sir madam.” Ser- 
vices where toe driver says 
■love" wifi, I suppose, lose 
their licences. 

Such aspects of the minis- 
ter’s project seem to me to 
mistake both toe nature of 
progress, and the nature of 
buses. But then, ministers 
rarely, if ever, travel by bus. 


r 


The good and the great’s 
message to the ministers 


minis- 
ters meet in Brussels today 
to finalise key elements of the 
EU Code of Conduct on arms 
exports. Amendments still 
have to be made if it is to have 
a significant impact on the 
flow of arms from Europe to 
regions of conflict and 
regimes that abuse human 
rights. 

The European Union ac- 
counts for 40 per cent of all 
arms exports to the develop- 
ing world. The violent sup- 
pression of pro-democracy 
demonstrators in Indonesia — 
one ctf the main recipients of 
arms from Europe — isa stark 
reminder of the need for 
tougher guidelines governing 
exports to countries that 
abuse human rights. 

More rigorous consultation 
between countries to prevent 
one from granting an export 
which another has refused are 
also essential. Furthermore, 
the code should include im- 
proved measures for transpar- 
ency and parliamentary scru- 
tiny so that the public can 
effectively monitor weapons 
sales. 

A strong European Code 
will also be an essential build- 
ing block for toe establish- 
ment of an international code 
of conduct on arms transfers 
such as the one we Nobel 
Peace laureates have written. 
First proposed in 1995 by 

Oscar Arias, former president 
of Costa Rica, our initiative 
establishes clear moral guide- 
lines that all nations, rich and 


poor, must uphold when con- 
sidering arms transfers. 

The EU has the opportunity 
now to demonstrate its moral 
leadership on the world stage. 
Dr Oscar Arias. 

(Nobel Peace Prize winner) 
Jose Ramos-Horta. 

(Nobel Prize winner 1996) 
Prof Joseph Rotblat 
(Nobel Prize winner 1995). 
ArchbishopDesmond Tutu. 
(Nobel Prize winner 1984} 
and two others. 

London. 


1 A /HEN I travelled with Ox- 
V V fern to Cambodia in the 
1980s, I witnessed the brutal 
work of the arms trade. Cam- 
bodia is now at peace but arms 
continue to be all too freely 
available to warring parties 
in other countries. In 1997 r.; 
there were at least 30 major 
armed conflicts around the 
world. 

The EU Foreign Ministers 
must agree a tough restrictive 
code, which has no loopholes, 
to prevent arms from foiling 
into the wrong hands. In 
today’s wars, more than 80 per 
cent erf the casualties are not 
soldiers, but civilian men, 
women and children. 

Julie Christie. 

London. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied; please Include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to be printed. The Country 
Diary Is on Page 9. 


Take the time to listen and you’ll 
hear what people are really saying. 
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Blow for Body Shop 


RogwCowB 



ODY SHOP faces a 
widespread revolt 
by franchisees in 
I its troubled US 
business, where a 
new partner has been brought 
in to try to turn round the 
loss-making 290-strong chain. 

At a private meeting 
addressed by the group’s 
founders. Anita and Gordon 
Roddick, franchisees made it 
clear that most want to leave 
the business. At one point 
franchisees shocked the Rod- 
dicks when they threatened to 
walk out of the meeting un- 
less the founders answered 
their complaints and ques- 


tions. "I have never seal 
Anita at a loss for words”, one 
franchisee said. 

They are angry that the 
company has been nn»M» to 
stem a three-year in 
sales and haw been unwilling 
to offer franchise es an accept- 
able exit from the business. 

In a memo obtained by the 
Guardian to the acting US 
chief executive David Ed- 
ward, the business people 
who own the bulk of the US 
chain said: “Franchisees 
unanimously feel that we are 
now outsiders and wooden 
Why should we stay?" 

They told Mr Edward that 
at a caucus on the eve of -the 
national franchise meeting 
last week, most of those pres- 


ent wanted to sell out "The 
majority would welcome a 
&ir and viable opportunity to 
exit the business." 

Even if Body Shop changed 
its stance, only about 15 per 
cent of those at the meeting 
wanted to stay. 

The firm has bought 
70 franchises in the last year, 
making 210 shops company- 
owned. But many owners of 
the remaining 80 stores do not 
consider the buyback toms 
acceptable. One franchisee is 
suing the company for alleg- 
edly misrepresenting the 
business prospects. 

Jim White, who owns a 
loss-making store in Ridge- 
land, Mississippi, said he 
would be prepared to accept a 


reasonable, offer but the 
¥110,000 suggested by Body 
Shop bore no comparison to 
the $600,000 he had invested 
in the business. 

- ”1 want to walk away with- 
out having to file for bank- 
ruptcy”, Mr White said. 

“I just don’t understand 
why they are prepared to face 
an expensive legal action. 
What’s the- method in their 
madness?” 

Mr Edward told last week’s 
meeting that Body Shop aims 
to remain a franchise com- 
pany. but neither he nor the 
Roddicks could answer many 
other questions because the 
company is awaiting the 
arrival of Adrian Bellamy, 
who has been given an option 


to buy half the US business if 
he can turn it round. The 
group has also recruited a 
new chief executive, French- 
man Patrick Gournay, who is 
due to take over next month 

Mr Roddick, the Body Shop 
rfiaiman, admit ted to the 
franchisees that the company 
had repeatedly faded to live 
up to its promises and im- 
prove prospects for 'the 
American ^hain. 

Last year total sales fell by 
2 per cent, even though three 
new stores opened. Sales in 
existing stores dropped by 
5 per cent, continuing a de- 
cline which began in 1991. 

Body Shop has suffered In- 
tense competition from other 
retailers of cosmetics and 


toiletries, notably Bath and 
Body Works. The UK company 
has been unable to match its 
competitors' promotional 
strategies despite a succession 
of management changes. 

Mr Bellamy has been a non- 
executive director of the 
group since the beginning of 
last year, and last month 

agreed a deal to take charge of 
the US operation. The agree- 
ment will give him control of 
the US business if he achieves 
a series of profit targets. 

But franchisees are worried 
that he will be unable to solve 
their financial problems and 
could be hampered by the 
structure of the agreement, 
which does not give him foil 
control. 


Really Useful overtures 


Lloyd 
Webber 
tries to 
recover 
stake 


Financial Staff 


M ulti-millionaire 
composer Andrew 
Lloyd Webber dis- 
closed yesterday he is in 
talks to buy back Poly- 
gram’s 30 per cent stake in 
his theatrical company, 
Really Useful Group. 

He approached the com- 
pany before last week's 
agreed £6 billion takeover 
ofthe Dhtch film and -music 
group by Seagram. 

Lord Lloyd Webber, the 
man behind a string of hit 
musicals including Jesus 
Christ Superstar, Cats and 
Phantom of the Opera, said 
yesterday: “Far from want- 
ing to dilute my involve- 
ment. I am eager to acquire 
the PolyGram minority 
shareholding and made 
such an offer to PolyGram 
before Seagram's involve- 
ment was announced. 

“I have never seen the 
Really Useful Gronp in 
such good shape. We have a 
new team of managers who 
are taking the group for- 
ward on all fronts." 

A spokesman for Really 
Useful Group said that, 
under the terms of a legal 
agreement. Lord Lloyd 
Webber had the first option 
to buy the 30 per cent stake 
should it be offered for sale 
by the new owner of 
PolyGram. 



Andrew Lloyd Webber, responsible for i 


i such as Phantom ofthe Opera, above, is determined to stay at the helm 


While Lord Lloyd Webber 
has made it clear that he is 
not prepared to hand over 
control of the company he 
founded in 1977. he could 
see himself outbid for the 
stake and then face a hos- 
tile offer for the rest of the 
shares. 

There have been rumours 


that the finances of Really 
Useful have been over- 
stretched. It has admitted 
■making a £10 million lOSS 
in its last financial year, 
but the company's spokes- 
man said it expected to 
make a profit of more than 
£10 million in the current 


Really Useful Group was 
floated on the stock market 
in 1986, but was returned 
to private ownership with 
the financial help of Poly- 
gram Just four years later. 
Tim company's profits grew 
spectacularly, peaking at 
£46 million In 1994, but 
they have since declined. 


Following last year’s 
losses. Lord Lloyd Webber 
has taken a tighter grip on 
the running of the business 
by becoming chairman, 
following the departure of 
chairman and chief execu- 
tive Patrick McKenna. 

He installed a new chief 
executive, long-standing G- 
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nance director Bill Taylor, 
and also two new directors. 
Triss Penner from EMI re- 
cords and Kevin Wallace, to 
run the records and theatre 
operations. 

Lord Webber is preparing 
for the London premier of 
his latest musical. Whistle 
Down the Wind. 




Mirror poised 
for shares fillip 


Pauline Sprtngett 


S HARES in Mirror 
Group are expected to 
jump today after the dis- 
closure that the company is 
in takeover talks with the 
German publisher Axel 
Springer. 

The shares closed at 2l8p on 
Friday, a rise of 20p during 
the week, amid mounting 
speculation that a bid for the 
Mirror Group was in the off- 
ing. 

After the mar ket closed on 
Friday, Springer said at the 
weekend that it was consider- 
ing an offer for Mirror Group: 
It said this was one of a num- 
ber of opportunities it was 
looking at 

One industry source said 
yesterday the company was 
“definitely in play" and ana- 
lysts believe any offer from 
Springer may lead to a bid- 
ding war. 

Mirror Group’s chief exec- 
utive David Montgomery 
and Springer's chairman 
Gus Fischer are believed to 
be at odds over the bid price. 
Last week's share surge gave 
Mirror Group a near £1 
billion value but Mr Mont- 
gomery is thought to be seek- 
ing a price nearer £1.5 
billion. 


Sources dose to both sides 
attempted to dampen the bid 
rumours. 

A spokesman for Springer 
said: “There is not an offer 
and there are not any negotia- 
tions." 

A Mirror Group spokesman 
said; “The company has not 
received an offer of any 
kind." 

But it is understood that 
Springer, which is looking to 
expand overseas, has been 
sounding out Mr Montgomery 
in pre-bid talks. 

Meanwhile. industry 
sources believe that Victor 
Blank, former chairman of 
Charterhouse bank and a 
multi-millionaire, will shortly 
be confirmed as Mirror 
Group's new chairman. 

The current chairman, 74- 
year-old Sir Robert dark is ill 
and is due to refire at the end 
of June. 

The ann ouncement Of Mr 
Blank’s appointment could, 
fallow a Mirror Group board 
meeting tomorrow. 

Separately, the Mirror 
spokesman dismissed as 
“claptrap" reports that Mr 
Montgomery had been poised 
to quit the company earlier 
this year to join Telewest 
Britain’s second largest cable 
TV operator. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia £52 
Austria 19-6* 
Belgium ST.57 
Canada Ml 

Cyprus 

Danmark 10.70 
Finland 6-567 
France 9.3* 


Germany 2.7957 
Greece 483.77 
Hong Kong 1 2-28 
India 6020 
Ireland 1.1099 
Israel 5-95 
Italy 2.774 


Malaysia 6.19 
Malta 0.0177 
Netherlands 31 337 
New Zealand 2.87 
Norway 11.82 
Portugal 285.12 
Saudi Arabia 6.01 


S*i sapors 2£2 
South Africa 8.07 
Spain 235.90 
Sweden 12^4 
Swisafland 2326 
Turkey 338.340 
USA 1.5950 
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Names prepare for war on Lloyd’s 


Pauline Springs** 


■ LOYD'S of London feces 
| a revolt tomorrow from 
ft r~tTT investors who be- 
lieve they are being sq uee zed 
out of the world-famous In- 
surance market. 

The 4,000-strong Associa- 
tion of Lloyd's Members is 
planning to attack sentiments 
expressed in a recent speech 
by Lloyd's chief executive, 
Ron Sandler, who said he 
wanted to see an end to the 
market’s traditional system of 
capital provision. 


Individual investors, or 
Names, support the practice 
erf raising money annually to 
fond the market's syndicates 
because it gives them more 
flexibility. The ability to 
switch funds on a yearly basis 
away from poorly performing 
syndicates also ensures that 
underwriters are kept on 
their toes. 

But the increasing number 
of corporate investors would 
prefer to see the annual ven- 
ture system scrapped in 
favour of longer-term capital 
provision more akin to the 
way in which public compa- 


nies are capitalised by 
shareholders. 

Robert Miller, an ALM 
spokesman, said: "We want to 
make it clear how seriously 
we take this. Ron Sandler's 
speech has caused great 
alarm among members”. 

Mr Miller said that it was 
becoming "increasingly ap- 
parent^ that Lloyd's viewed 
the Names as tiresome, and 
that it would like to kick 
them out of the market 

Mr Sandler's controversial 
speech, made last month to an 
ALM meeting, featured a 
searing attack on annual 


funding, saying it was expen- 
sive and should be scrapped. 

A Lloyd’s spokesman said 
yesterday that Mr Sandler’s 
views wpre personal, and did 
not reflect those of Lloyd's. 

“Lloyd's does not have a 
view," he said, although he 
acknowledged that many 
practitioners within the mar - 
ket itself do support the chief 
executive. 

The spokesman also 
stressed that the annual ven- 
ture system could not be 
scrapped arbitrarily. 'That 
would lace inmediate legal 
challenge," be said. 


DTI doubles fraud shutdowns 


Dan Atkinson reports on a big rise in 
disqualifications of dodgy directors 


G overnment inves- 
tigators doubled the 
number of dubious or 
fraudulent companies It 
closed down last year,ac- 
cordlng to a report pub- 
lished today. 

Department of Trade and 
Industry figures show that 
72 companies were closed 
down and there was a 
doubling In the number of 
directors disqualified. 
Complaints to the depart- 
ment’s Investigation 
branch rose by 11 per cent. 

The 1997-8 Inquiries in- 
cluded companies Involved 
in gas mls-selline. money 
circulation schemes, mis- 
leading share offers and In- 
sider dealing. 


Nigel Griffiths, minister 
for competition and con- 
sumer affairs, said the fig- 
ures demonstrated the de- 
partment’s commitment to 
protecting vulnerable or 
badly-informed customers. 
“I am determined to protect 
the public from unscrupu- 
lous companies like these”. 

A separate report from 
accountants KPMG, also 
out today, showed that the 
cost of serious fraud 
soared nearly 30 per cent 
during 1997 to £120 mil- 
lion. This is the first impor- 
tant upswing since the 
early 1990s and may indi- 
cate a renewed boat of 
white collar crime on the 
back of economic recovery. 


The KPMG fraud barome- 
ter registered 55 cases of 
fraud involving more than 
£100,000 in 1997; this was a 
fall on the 74 cases reported 
in 1996 but the total value 
rose from £95 million to 
£120 million. 

Setting aside the freak 
year of 1995, in which the 
£1.2 billion figure was in- 
flated by the £800 million 
Barings bank scandal, 
fraud totals have been de- 
clining since 1993. 

KPMG fraud investigator 
Adam Bates warned that 
companies should beware a 
"false sense of security" 
and remember that “frauds 
result largely from poor In- 
ternal controls’*. 

Last year saw also a shift 
in the fraudsters’ preferred 
targets. Government — in- 
cluding the Inland Revenue 
— was the chief victim of 


fraud in 1996, but in 1997 
the banking and flnanriqi 
sector took the brunt, of 
white-collar crime, clock- 
ing up 18 individual cases 
of fraud involving more 
than £100.000. 

Investors, too. were in- 
creasingly falling prey to 
fraud. In 1996, the cost of 
such fraud was £4 million, 
leaping to £73 million last 
year. KPMG attributed this 
apparently startling rise to 
“a small number of cases 
where false promises were 
made to Investors concern- 
ing the high profits that 
could be made from com- 
plex instruments". 

Mr Bates said: “Where in- 
vestors do not really under- 
stand how their invest- 
ments will generate a high 
rate of return, they should 
resist the temptation to 
make a quick buck." 


Notebook 

Consumers taki 

the utility biscuit 
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Penelope Rowlatt 



T HE Government pub- 
lished its green paper on 
the regulation of priva- 
tised utilities in March under 
the title A Fair Deal for Con- 
sumers, and comments are 
due by 31 May. One of its pro- 
posals is for regulators to 
have a primary, statutory 
duty to "exercise their func- 
tions in the manner best cal- 
culated to protect the inter- 
ests of consumers”. 

It is fer from dear whether 
this is intended to improve 
the public image of the regu- 
lators or whether they would 
be expected to change the way 
they go about their business. 

Once the legislation is in 
force, however, the regulators 
will have no choice — they 
will have to give priority to 
consumers' interests. But 
will this mean being u n fair 
to shareholders and others? 

The utilities regulators — 
Clare Spottiswoode for gas, 
Ian Byatt for water, and so on. 
generally have three Impor- 
tant duties: these vary in de- 
tail, but rather than referring 
to the protection of consum- 
ers’ interests, they cover what 
legislators thought was 
needed to protect the inter- 
ests of consumers and others. 

Security of supply comes 
first, then the ability of par- 
ticipating firms to finance 
their activities. The Impor- 
tance of promoting competi- 
tion comes last. 

The idea presented in the 
green paper, that the interests 
of consumers should be given 
an over-arching importance, 
has been well received. It will 
certainly clarify regulators' 
role and should make it more 
acceptable to the public. But 
it is not yet dear precisely 
what is intended. 

We need to see what impli- 
cations the green paper might 
have for participants in the 
utilities' industries. 

If the utility regulators had 
only one duty, and it was to 
protect the interests of con- 
sumers. what would this 
mean in practice? Even under 
the current regime, regula- 
tors have often had second 
thoughts on some issue which 


the companies may havJ* 
thought was settled, . I 
- two examples of j 
.tly raised by reg-‘! 
iich the interests 
s and those of, 
are at variance. 
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A reduction In that valua- 
tion would noW, of course, 
mean lower prices for distrib- 
uting electricity and less 
profit for the cefopanies. 

Water regulator Ofwat, in 
the June 199^ consultation 
paper on its a999 periodic 
review of water prices, said 
that it was considering bring- 
ing forward to fee year 2000-1 
a transfer to customers of the 
benefits of the water compa- 
nies' past efficiencies. 

At the price review In 1994, 
a progressive transfer be- 
tween 1995 ani 2005 was 
scheduled, but tie water reg- 
ulator had kept epen the pos- 
sibility that the 30-year price 
limits set at that time would 
be reviewed after 3 ve years. 

The proposed recasting of 
regulators’ duties means that 
questions of thi* sort will 
have to be decided in consum- 
ers’ favour. . 

In theory, any failure to 
honour the historfcal under- 
standings between regulator 
and regulated will raise the 
cost of attracting capital to 
the utility industries, which 
may lead to increased costs in 
the longer term. 

The green papa- cautions 
that “due weight Should be 
given to consumer!" long and 
medium-term inferests as 
wen as to their immediate or 
short-term into 
Regardless of whether or 
not this change wjuld in- 
crease the future cot of capi- 
tal. the real objectiqi relates 
to equity 

Many 

lated utilities are 01 
sumers who were e 
to take a small sly 
ownership of privatL r 
panies. Other, institutional 
shareholders are inves 
public's funds. A fair 
consumers may be in 
unfair to shareholders. 
Penelope Rowlatt is a » 

Of Europe Economics 
member of the Guarditt 
nomics Advisory Panel 
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■ sort of sea- 


A cross 

1 Competent ■ 
man (4) 

3 Gallows (8) 

8 Sea-eagle (4) 

fl Unconventional (8) 

11 30 minutes (4,2.4) 

14 Refuse to work (6) 

15 Lure (6) 

17 Wteh motorists should 
obey! (5.5) 

20 Estrange (8) 

21 Supply ■ — store ( 4 ) 

22 Shipbuilding area (81 

23 Remain — support (4) 

Down 

1 

2 Innkeeper (a 

4 Dress® 

5 Often (IQ) 

6 Exclude (4) 


-■ — — ...Cl. IOW 01 crew ( 4 ) 

W Record ( 4 ) 
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Texaco T rophy: England v South Africa 


Brown 


speeds 

England 

victory 

Mike Selvey sees a late 
flurry from Adam Hollioake’s 
team restore some lost pride 

T HE difference a day eight, a slender score tha 
makes. Beaten at might have been a good dea 
The Oval, and again fewer had Shaun Pollock, oi 
at Old Trafford on four, not survived what ap 
Saturday, England neared to be a catch at the 


T HE difference a day 
makes. Beaten at 
The Oval, and again 
at Old Trafford on 
Saturday, England 
cast off their Inhibitions in 
the Heading ey sunshine and 
slaughtered the most efficient 
one-day outfit in the business, 
winning the final match 
under Texaco's sponsorship 
by seven wickets with 15 
overs in hand. This is defi- 
nitely not a wind-up. 

It brought to an raid a string 
of six consecutive defeats for 
Adam Hollioake — who In- 
stead of being placed in the 
stocks will now probably be 
put up for a knighthood — and 
an even sorrier run of eight i 
defeats by South Africa since 
Mike Atherton’s side beat 1 
them by five wickets under i 
lights in Bloemfontein more ! 
than two years ago. Strange to 
tell, yesterday's match was 
not even a contest; none of 
England’s previous five wins | 
(as against nine by South 
Africa) was as devastating. 

The key was superb bowl- 
ing — by Darren Gough, Eng- 
land's Man of the Series, and 
Angus Fraser that held the 
tourists to 34 for two after 13 
overs, and later by Mark Eal- 
ham and Robert Croft — after 
South Africa bad opted to bat 
first on a spritely pitch that 
despite clear skies darted and 
dived wickedly at times. 

They managed only 205 for 


Headingley 

scoreboard 


SOUTH AFRICA 

G Kirsten b Fraser 19 

G F J Ueoanoem Ibw b Edhvn IS 

J H KaJlis run out 1 

D -1 CtfHnan run Out — — IS 

*W J Cronje c Stawart b EaUlam SS 

jNfUwdesc Stewart bEainam « 

S M Pollock b FlQfnJnfl BO 

LKlusenerc Stewart bFtww 14 

TV V.BouOxv ryot otf — SB 

P L Syrocox not out — i 

Extras (It*. wS. ntaj — IT 

Total [tar 6. 50 overs) *05 

ft* of wtefcats 26. 29. 57, 68, 78, 1 18, 
i46. m. 

DM not tab A A Donald. 

— fc l Gough 10-0-57-0: Fraser 
10-1-33-2: Fleming 10-1-41-1. Hal ham 
10- 0 - 44 3: Cron ID-0-91-0. 


NV Knight e Rhoden b Donald SI 

A D Brown rim oth *9 

U V Fleming b Donald. — is 

t A J Stewart not out ** 

N Hussain not out ** 

Extras (M. IDS. *9. nblO) 1» 

Total flora. 35 overej »0« 

I-Mletwtefc f 1i4.i39.ua 

Did not bat: DL W«ddy. "A J Hontetfte. u 
A Eminem. ARC Fraser. ROB Croft. 0 
Gough. 

B u wB mui Pollock 7-1-34-0: KluEaner 
B-O-4&-0: Donald 7-0-35-IC Symeox 
9-Vfil-a Cronje 6-0-35-0. 

j h Hampshire and G Sharp. 

Maid worn bjr f wiekets. 












eight, a slender score that 
might have been a good deal 
fewer had Shaun Pollock, on 
four, not survived what ap- 
peared to be a catch at the 
wicket in Croft's first over. 
Pollock went on to make 60 
from 64 balls, adding 40 for 
the sixth wicket with Hansie 
Cronje (35), and 52 for the 
eighth with Mark Boucher (26 
not out), if England were slen- 
der favourites at the half-way 
stage, having Allan Donald 
and Pollock to exploit the 
pitch gave South Africa more 
than a glimmer of hope. 

That was obliterated inside 
17 cnrers by Alistair Brown 
and Nick Knight. With 
rhythm upset .by the Heading- 
ley Slope and the urgency of 
the situation, Cronje’s 
bowlers lost discipline as the 
batsmen mocked conditions 
and reputations. Brown and 
Knight clobbered an opening 
partnership of 114- 

Before he was run out by 
Jacques Kallis’s supreme 
piece of fielding from cover 
point Brown's contribution 
was 59 scored from just 40 
balls with 11 fours, a display 
of free hitting that brought a 
standing ovation from the 
crowd and the Man of the 
Match award from lan 
Botham, who knew a thing or 
too about batting here with a 
Double-O licence. 

Brown passed his half-cen- 
tury in 31 balls, which if it 
appears sluggish by compari- 
son with Sanath Jayasuriya’s 
world record of 17 balls is 
second only for England to 
Chris Old's 30-ball effort 
against India in the 1975 
World Cup at Lord's, and 
three balls faster than 
Graeme Hick's record for this 
competition, in 1992. 

Knight, too. played another 
fine innings, reaching 51 from 
79 balls with six boundaries 
before he was caught by 
Jonty Rhodes — South Afri- 
ca's Man of the Series — at 
backward point as he propped 
forward to Donald. 

By now. England could 
have afforded to throttle back. 
Instead Matthew Fl e ming, in 
at rtuTw . maint ained the mo- 
mentum with 18 from 17 balls, 
in ri nding a six over square 
leg from Lance Klusener, be- 
fore Alec Stewart (26 not out) 
and Nasser Hussain (33 not 
out) wiped off the last 58 runs. 

There will be a temptation, 
as there is when Englan d win 
Test matches at The Oval, to 
suggest that this win coni e s 
on the back of a dead series 
when the opposition do not 
carry the game sense of pur- 
pose. That would be insulting 
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Kicked into touch . . . Allan Donald despairs as Nick Knight and England belatedly get on with the job at Headingley 


both to South Africa, who 
went in with their first-choice 
team once more, and to Eng- 
land, who for the first time 
this summer (and indeed the 
first time since they beat 
West Indies by 16 runs in 
Bridgetown at the end of 
March) played compelling, 
confident and competent 
cricket 

If TpillirwlfP has taVpn the 
bulk of the flak for the team's 
recent performances, then he 
in turn deserves credit now. 


On Saturday, when with 
South Africa at 166 for seven 
his side had the opportunity 
to secure a winning position 
with the ball, he was criti- 
cised for not bringing back 
Gough to nnlwh things off. 
Sooth Africa recovered to 228 
for nine and bowled England 
out for 194. This time he kept 
his finger on the pulse, 
rotated his bowling sensibly. 1 
brought Gough back ou cue 1 
(and saw him hammered for 
40 runs from four overs for i 


Ills pains) and generally did 
not let go. 

“We exploited the condi- 
tions better than them,” Hol- 
lioake said afterwards. “After 
the first two games, we de- 
cided to be positive in this 
one, and approach it aggros- : 
sively. When you are losing, 
you wonder when it will end, 
but hopefully we have 
stopped the flood." 

The issue of whether Hoi- 1 
lioake retains the captaincy i 
for the triangular series later i 


in the summer and beyond is 
still up in the air. There are 
those who would wish to 
unify the position amply be- 
cause to do otherwise goes 
against the grain. But the 
chairman of selectors David 
Graveney had the vision to 
realise that the one-day cap- 
taincy might require different 
qualities than that Test job, 
and little has happened to' de- 
flect him from that view. 

“The situation is no different 
to when we appointed Adam i 
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Loye . . . 322 but no cigar 

Loye’s 
the boy 
as the 
records 
shatter 


Bob Steen 


j 

T OE pumber-cruachera , 
have seldom known 
anything like it. All 
manner of records bit the 
dost at Northampton yes- 
terday, and all in the name 
of a draw. 

When Northamptonshire 
began their second innings 
against Glamorgan on Sat- 
urday, they trailed by 391 
runs. At 142 for four, more- 
over, defeat seemed inevita- 
ble. Instead Malachy Loye 
and David Ripley added 401. 
supplanting an 89-year-old 
English record for the fifth 
wicket. 

Although Ripley went for 
209 yesterday afternoon, 
Loye, a gifted 25-year-old 
hitherto dogged by injury, 
swept on to 322 not out in a 
shade under 11 hours, strik- 
ing 49 fours. The previous 
best for the county had been 
| 300, by Raman Subba Row 
in 1959. Nortbants' even- 
tual 712 constituted the 
highest second-innings 
total ever achieved in this 
country, usurping Cam- 
bridge University’s 703 for 
nine declared in 1890. Gla- 
morgan. it bears recalling, 
are the county champions. 

County cricket, page 1 7 




PHOTOGRAPH: JOHN GILES 

and Alec Stewart a few weeks 
ago," Graveney said last night 
“As selectors, we will evaluate 
what has happened and decide 
where to go from here, perhaps 
when we meet to pick the Test 
side this weekend. We cannot 
let fhingg drift on. But it is , 
very important to identify and 
stick with a group of players. 
In that regard we have learned 
a lot from South Africa, who | 
have benefited from being a 
unit that has been together a 1 
long time." j 


Graveney will probably 
meet resistance from his fel- 
low selectors Mike Gattlng 
and Graham Gooch, who out- 
voted him on the Issue before 
the Caribbean tour and 
ousted Hollioake in favour of 
Atherton. But this time, if be 
really believes in the strategy, 
the chairman has to take the 
high ground and hold it, or 
threaten the consequences. 

Darwtd Hopp& and Saturday 
scoreboard, page 17 
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Worid Cup watm-up: Scotland 2 Colombia 2 




tanrieuy 

Calm Scotland right on cue Donovan is 


Patrick Glenn in 

New Jersey sees 
Craig Brown’s team 
begin to peak in time 
for the World Cup 


T he huge odds 

against Scotland win- 
ning the Worid Cup 
are unlikely to be cut 
to the merely large on the 
back of this sound perfor- 
mance, but anyone looking 
for reasons to bet that Craig 
Brown’s side will qualify for 
the knock-out stages In 
France would have found it 
here at the Giants Stadium on 
Saturday evening. 

Having arrived carrying 
the weighty baggage of an un- 
convinced home public. 
Brown once again provided 
evidence of his extraordinary 
habit of getting international 
players to peak at precisely 
the right time. 

In the week before this 
warm-up match Brown made 
no secret of his intention to 
“work them very hard" or his 
expectation that they would 
tire in the later stages. That 
prediction proved to be quite 
spookfiv right 
In front of a 56,000 crowd, 
the vast majority of them 
South Americans, it took an 
hoar for the Scots to be af- 
fected by the rigours of their 
training schedule, by which 
time they bad not only ap- 
peared superior to Colombia, 
but had proved it by carving 
out a 2-1 lead which could 
have been even greater. 

The only mishap during 
those 60 minutes of composed 
defending, controlled midfield 
play and menacing attacking 
was the awkward chaTiengp 
by Christian Dailly on Wfl.- 
mer Cabrera, who was head- 
ing out of the box on the right 
when the Derby man gave 
him a nudge. It brought about 
the penalty from which Car- 
los Valderrama gave Colom- 
bia a ZLst-minute lead. 

That lapse was not be 
repeated as Dailly went on to 
be one of the most impressive 
players on the field. Kenny 
Sansom, looking cm for Glenn 
Hoddle in readiness for Eng- 
land’s game against Colom- 
bia. said afterwards that Dail- 
j Jy, ‘.Tias excellent .pace ..and 
gives Scotland good options'*. 

Flaying at left wing-hack, 
Dailly again exhibited the 
versatility of a man who was 
In the Dundee United first- 
team at 16 and who, playing 
as a striker, a midfielder or a 
defender, won a total of-34 
Scotland Under-21 caps and 
- remains their most capped 
player at that level. 

He is likely to revert to cen- 
tral defence — Brown's pref- 
erence — in the World Cup. 
joining Colin Hendry and 
Colin Calderwood, with Tom 
Boyd moving back to the wide 
position on the left. 

Dailly is one of the Scots 
who have come through since 
Euro 96 to make up what 
Brown believes is "a better 
group than we had two years 
ago”. The other is Paul Lam- 
bert who continues to im- 
press with his command of 
the game, for club and 
country. 

Every time Lambert plays. 



on song 
to strike the 

First note 


Trevor Haytett at Wembley sees the Mamers 
marathon come to a successful conclusion 


Lambert the bustler . . . the Scotland midfielder beats Carlos Valderrama to the tackle in Saturday's draw with Colombia in New JerseyRAvsruastawE 
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the uninformed observer 
would have little difficulty in 
Identifying him as the one 
man in the side who pos- 
sesses a European Cup win- 
ner's medal, won while with 
Borussia Dortmund. 

Brown, cooing over many 
good Scottish performances 
on the night, could not resist 
hi ghlighting the Celtic mid- 
fielder. “As for Paul Lam- 
bert,” he said, “there wasn’t a 
better player on view. 



Dailly . . . conceded penalty 


“This game proved we can 
compete against a good South 
American side and that will 
give us confidence." 

Lambert’s calming influ- 
ence in the holding role wi n 
surely be invaluable in the 
World Cup opener against 
BraziL He plays as though no 
occasion nor opponent can 
few him 

Given the absence of the in- 
jured and unwell Kevin Gal- 
lacher. Scotland’s goals pre- 
dictably came from 
midfielders. John Collins hit 
a right-foot lfryard drive, 
from Darren Jackson’s lay- 
off to the left of Miguel Ca- 
tero and Craig Burley struck 
a left-foot shot from Jack- 
son’s pass, which went in off 
the goalkeeper. 

They came in foe 33rd and 
43rd minutes, with Freddie 
Rincon equalising 10 minutes 
from the end with a low drive 
after Faustino Asprilla had 
darted through the Scottish 
defence and watched bis shot 
hit foe right-hand post, run 
along foe line and strike the 
other upright, whence it 
bounced to ibis team-mate. 


Sansom also said that he 
was encouraged by the long 
periods in which Colombia 
were subdued, but believed 
that they will be more formi- 
dable in France. 

*1 got the impression they 
still had another gear to shift 
up,” he added. “I think you'll 
see a different Colombia In 
their opening match a gains t 
Romania. Anybody playing 
them will have to concentrate 
for 90 minutes and the Scots 
did concentrate for most of 
the time. 

"Rincon looks a very dan- 
gerous player, but Valder- 
rama Is almost 37 now and 
doesn’t seem to give them the 
drive he once did.” 

Scotland move on to Wash- 
ington for their last warm-up 
natch, against foe US on Sat- 
urday, with morale high and 
Brown as optimistic as ever. 

Gordon Durie will probably 
be missing, though, as he 
tweaked a hamstring in foe 
62nd minute and was immedi- 
ately substituted. It is ex- 
pected to take him at least 
four days to recover and he is 
unlikely to be risked. 


New Jersey line-ups 
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will be known 
as Greedy Grhnsby 
after inscribing their 
m name on the honours 
board for the second time 
this season- It was more dif- 
ficult to pin a label on 
Kevin Donovan, the Man- 
ners' match winner who 
put +hig promotion triumph 
Si jeopardy with a second- 

half penalty failure. 

D on ovan also unaerint a 
back pass that almost 
brought Northampton an 
equaliser. Perhaps, having 
given Grimsby an 18th min- 
ute lead, he was investing 
too much faith in recent 
1 play-off history- The last 
five Wembley play-off fin- 
als have all finished 1-0. 

Remembering how North- 
ampton had won last year’s 
Third Division finale with a 
winner deep into injury 
time, Grimsby knew there 
would be no respite until 
the final kick of an inesti- 
mably tiring campaign. 
There were several heart- 
stopping moments to en- 
dure before they were as- 
sured of reclaiming the 
First Division place they 
lost last year. 

Their 68-game season 
also included victory in the 
Auto Windscreens Shield 
five weeks earlier and 
Coca-Cola Cup wins over 
Leicester and Sheffield 
Wednesday. It was a season 
that paid eloquent testi- 
mony to the motivational 
powers and organisational 
skills of Alan Buckley. “1 
feel totally drained but this 
is a massive result for the 
town and the club,'* he said. 

Yesterday's success over 
Ian Atkins’s dogged North- 
ampton was deserved. 
Grimsby produced me- 
thodical football worthy of 
a higher stage and, in the 
one decisive moment, had 
the means to punish defen- 
sive error. 

Under pressure from 


jack Lester, the Northamp- 
ton centre-back Colin Bail, 
a veteran of four previous 
play-off showdowns, 
missed Wayne Burnett's 
through pass and allowed 
Donovan a clear run .on 
goaL The Northern Ireland 
winger seemed to have 
pushed the ball too far in 
his attempt to avoid the on- 
rushing Andy Woodman 
yet retained the presence of 
mind to slide the ball into 
the empty net. 

It was the only highlight 
of a dreadfully dull first 

half. 

When Donovan erred 
with his back pass jrart 
after the hour, the lively 
Chris Freestone managed 
to wriggle away from the 
Grimsby goalkeeper Aidan 
Davidson but, tight to the 
b yline , he was unable to 
take advantage. Only when 
Davidson took a heavy 
blow to the head late cm did 
he begin to exhibit serious 
evidence of unease while 
his central defenders were 
always around to offer 
cover and aerial strength. 

Northampton felt Hill 
bad been fooled in the lead- 
up to the goal and also dis- 
puted the 78th-minnte pen- 
alty when Lester caught 
Ray Warhorton’s heel and 
went down. Donovan, who 
has appeared in all bar one 
of Grimsby’s games and 
was a scorer in both league 
fixtures between these 
sides, stepped np wearily 
and Woodman read the di- 
rection of his shot to palm 
the ball away. 

With seven minutes 
remaining. Paul Groves 
shook the crossbar with a 
rising drive. 


(4-4-2): Davidson: McOnrmoa. 
Handyskte. Lorar. Qaiiimora. Donovan. 
Burnett. Groves. Smith (Black. 

Nognn (Livingstone. 61). Lester. 
Northampton (5-3-21: Woodman: 
Clarkson, Sampson. Hill (Gibb. 70). 
Wer burton. Freln: Poor. Hunt. Hoggs; 
Freestone. Gayle (Seal. SB). 

~ T Hellbton (Co Durham) 


Patient Curbishley scents 
long-awaited promotion 

Mark Tallentire on 
Charlton’s calm 
campaign for a 
Premiership berth 


Republic of Ireland 0 Mexico 0 

Irish take heat out of Mexico 


Charlie Stuart hi Dublin 


T HE Mexican coach 
Manuel Lapuente 
refused to entertain neg- 
ative thoughts despite a drab, 
scoreless draw with a make- 
shift young Republic of Ire- 
land side at Lansdowne Road 
on Saturday. Memories were 
erased of their 5-2 defeat by 
Norway in Oslo last Wednes- 
day. bat on the evidence of 
Saturday's performance the 
Central Americans will be 
very much among the World 
Cup also-rans. 

“The bulk of the side who 
were on duty in Dublin will 
play in our opening games 

against Holland, Belgium and 

South Korea,” said Lapuente. 


"We defended well in the first 
half when foe Irish were on 
top, but we controlled the 
final 45 minutes and might 
have scored a late goaL” 

The Republic of Ireland’s 
manager Mick McCarthy will 
have only a spectator’s role in 
France monitoring Croatia 
and Yugoslavia, teams that 
will present formidable oppo- 
sition for foe Irish when the 
European Championship 
qualifiers start in September. 

McCarthy’s starting line-up 
against Mexico will bear no 
resemblance to the side he 
hopes to field against Croatia 
in Dublin on September 5, 
with foe injured Roy Keane, 
Denis Irwin. Jason McAteer, 
Steve Staunton and Kenny 
Cunningham, and Sunder- 


land’s Niall Quinn and Charl- 
ton's Mark KinseQa, both on 
Wembley duty today, all hope- 
fully returning. 

That would leave room only 
for Newcastle’s goalkeeper 
Shay Given, the Leeds cap- 
tain Gary Kelly. Liverpool's 
Phil Babb and Wolves’s Rob- 
bie Keane to make up McCar- 
thy’s numbers. 

On Saturday Robbie Keane, 
who will not celebrate his 
18th birthday until August 8. 

was the darling or his home- 
town crowd.. He peppered 
Mexico's extrovert yet always 
alert goalkeeper Jorge Cam- 
pos with a variety of shots, 
then on 83 minutes went 
within inches of breaking the 
deadlock from 20 yards. 

On an historic weekend 


wben the Republic wore 
orange shirts and the Mexi- 
cans green, the Lansdowne 
aficionados voiced a resound- 
ing “Yes” vote that McCar- 
thy's team are heading in the 
right direction. Edged out of a 
place in France when beaten 
3-2 by Belgium over two legs 
last November, foe manager’s 
days of experimentation are 
over. All the same, three 
draws and three defeats from 
the last six games do not 
make for good reading. 

But with foe presence of the 
two Keanes. McAteer, Kelly. 
Given and Blackburn's 
winger Damien Duff there is 
no reason for pessimism, 
even though it will be a frus- 
trating exercise watching 
television next month. 


Simple Minds’ front man joins 
group bidding to take over Celtic 


J IM KERR, front man of 
the band Simple Minds. 
Is supporting a move to 
take over the Scottish 
champions Celtic, lie has 
also asked U2's lead singer 
Bono to back the consor- 
tium makin g the bid. 

The aim of the consor- 
tium, led by the club's for- 
mer director Brian Demp- 
sey. is to buy out the 
majority shareholding of 
the chairman Fergus 
McCann, who has pledged 
to sell his £36 million stake 
next year. 

Last week Celtic began 
moves to float the club on 
the stock market with the 
intention of selling 
McCann’s 51 per cent hold- 
ing to a mixture of fans and 
financial Interests. 

Kerr, who is a lifelong 
Celtic fan, was said by a 


friend to be "terrified’' or 
someone becoming the 
major shareholder who 
“has not got a Celtic or a 
Scottish or Irish 
background. 

"Jim has been concerned 
for a long time about the 
state of the club with its 
squabblings and unhappi- 
ness, and has had ongoing 
discussions with Brian as 
to who will eventual! v con- 
trol Celtic." 

It is thought the Dempsey 
deal would allow fans to 
buy £20 million worth of 
McCann’s shares with the 
consortium purchasing any 
that went unsold. But the 
offer is pitched at £180 per 
share for shares which are 
trading at £255. and the po- 
tential loss that could en- 
tail may not be acceptable 
to McCann. 


ffS QUICKLY DEVELOPED A BI6 FOLLOWING. 
(THAT'S ENOUGH TALK ABOUT THE COMPETITION.) 


A FTER Charlton’s i-i draw 
with Sunderland back in 
March the announcer at The 
Valley wished fans a safe trip 
home and said he hoped the 
clubs would meet in the Pre- 
miership next season. 

Then, as at foe end of the 
season. Sunderland were in 
fblrd place and Charlton 
fourth, so perhaps the they 
were destined to meet in 
today’s play-off final rather 
than twice next season. 

For Charlton, who have 
been in the second stream for 
eight seasons, today is as near 
to promotion they have been 
since 1985-86, when the team 
included their manager Alan 
Curbishley. "In terms of what 
winning means, this match is 
bigger than the FA Cup 
final,” he says. 

*s worth 
£5.1 million in TV revenue 
and solvent Charlton are 
today pay. 
The board has pledged the lot 
for team strengthening. 

It represents a sea-change. 
Two seasons back Charlton. 
^J 0Sm , g t0 Cr ystal PabS 
I?.®* Play-off semi-finals. 
i^T,? OWycr to ^eeds for 

£-.9 million and enhanced 

VE*** 35 3 seUin g club 
Little more than £500 ooo 
!«* spent in 199^97. b£°thS 
ime Curbishley has splashed 


out around £1.7 million, and 
the club is reaping the divi- 
dends. Clive Mendonca cost 
£700,000 from Grimsby last 
summer and has responded 
with 25 goals. Matty Holmes 
arrived for £250.000 from 
Blackburn while transfer- 
deadline week saw Curbish- 
ley hand Norwich £350,000 for 
Danny Mills and Bradford 
City £550,000 for Eddie Youds. 
Neither has appeared in a los- 
ing Charlton side yet 

Sasa Ilic came from St 
Leonards in the Dr Martens 
League after Curbishley, al- 
though well served for goal- 
keepers, signed him on a free. 
He has since displaced last 
season’s Player of the Year 
Andy Petterson. 

If the sides today are level 
after extra-time foe game goes 
to penalties. Chariton did not 
practise them before foe semi- 
final but have been working at 
spot-kicks over the weekend 
and also been training on a 
pitch marked out to Wembley 
*“> wldw 

Curbishley says: ‘T’ve 
played m promotion sides a nd 
been involved with many 
others, but I don't think rvs 
met a bunch of players as fo- 
cused as mine.” 

If Charlton make it to the 
Premiership, his plan is to 
adopt the Leicester model for ■ 
stffvival rather than import a 

Soever wins, 
CuitusWey is looking JbrwaS 
toshanng a bottle affine vrtS 

h2 e tnriS?’ op D osite nam ‘ 
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The Volvo S40 BTCC Racing Team. 
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Football 


World Cup warm-up: England 0 Saudi Arabia 0 


England draw air of scepticism for France 



LACEY 


G lenn hoddle was 
annoyed but the 
booing with which 
Wembley greeted 
England's neutral perfor- 
mance in Saturday's scoreless 
draw against Saudi Arabia 
should have been music to his 
ears. There is surely no dan- 
ger now or Hoddle's team en- 
tering the World Cup amid 
unreasonable public opti- 
mism about their chances of 
winning it. 

Twenty years ago Scotland 
set off for Argentina as the 
massed tartan choirs sang 
“We're on the road with Ally's 
army . . .’* Ally MacLeod's side 
swiftly wound up in a South 
American ditch. Given the 
spiritual undertones of Eng- 
land's preparations the Hod 
squad might haw left Wem- 
bley behind a Sally Army 
band. As It Is. the last of their 
warm-up games at home has 
lent a healthy air of scepti- 
cism to English expectations. 

After the Saudi result, the 
revealing 2-0 home defeat by 
Chile, the pedestrian 1-1 draw 
in Switzerland and last 
month's patchy 3-0 victory 
over Portugal there should 
be no illusions left about Eng- 
land's position on the World 
Cup starting grid. As poten- 
tial winners they are possi- 
bles rather than probables. 


Paul Gascoigne 
was again a 
mixture of the 
marvellous and 
the mundane 


Yet Hoddle's squad have the 
ability to reach the quarter- 
finals and, if Michael Owen is 
ready to take on the world, 
they could go all the way to 
Saint-Denis on July 12. 
Equally they could suffer the 
Cate of the Norwegians in the 
United States four years ago 
and be on their way home be- 
fore most people realised they 
had arrived. 

The present England coach 
likes to keep everyone guess- 
ing about his team and his 
tactics, which is fine if you 
have something worth keep- 
ing under wraps. Owen could 
be the ace up Hoddle’s sleeve 
but failing that he does not 
have much else to spring 
upon the world. 

Saturday's game, far from 
revealing anything new, 
merely deepened existing 
fears about England's defence 
and midfield. Saudi Arabia, 
who reached the second 
round in 1994 after running 


Holland close and beating Mo- 
rocco and Belgium (England's 
opponents In Casablanca this 
week), have clearly benefited 
from the Brazilian coaching 
of Carlos Alberto Parreira. 
With better finishing they 
might have won at Wembley 
through the speed and tech- 
nique of counter-attacks 
made from a solid defensive 
base. 

This tnnming Hoddle will 
take his squad to La Manga 
more convinced than before of 
the need to use Paul luce, 
unfit on Saturday, and David 
Batty in midfield to win pos- 


session and protect England's 
back three. “There was a lack 
of assertiveness he said. "We 
didn't come alive when Saudi 
Arabia had the ball. There 
were too many times when the 
back three were left one on 
one. When Batty and Ince are 
there it doesn't happen.” 

Under Hoddle, away from 
Wembley, England have unar- 
guably been at their best 
when the prime need has 
been to contain the opposition 
and deny them attacking 
space. If the exercise Is suc- 
cessfully repeated in the 
opening phase of the World 
Cup then the match-winning 
qualities of Shearer or Teddy 
Sheringham, Owen or Paid 
Scholes. could see them 
through to the next stage. 

If. however, England go be- 
hind against Romania or Co- 
lombia, always assuming 
they have beaten Tunisia, 
then little was seen to inspire 
confidence In their capacity 
to turn either of these 
matches around. Hoddle was 
encouraged by the fact that 
Darren Anderton stayed on 
the field for 90 minutes and 
the Tottenham player's per- 
formance did not warrant the 
crowd's jeers, but he is still 
some way off his form of Euro 
96. 

Anderton’s presence saw 
David Beckham switched to 
central middfield, where he 
passed the ball perceptively 
for half-an-hour but then 
faded. Beating opponents is 
not Beckham's style. As Hod- 
dle said: “He is a purveyor of 
the bad, he’s not somebody 
who takes people on.” Far bet- 
ter. surely, to retain Beck- 
ham's consistent quality of 
centres on the right But 
where would that leave 
Anderton? 

Music Is a matter of taste 
and some of the numbers pro- 
duced for England's latest 
World Cup venture make eas- 
ier listening than others. Per- 
sonally one would rather see 
the players setting off for 
France' accompanied by Wil- 
liam Walton’s stirring accom- 
paniment to the film of Henry 
V, a composition based on a 
15th-century song celebrating 
the victory at Agincourt 
Since that triumph on 
French soil was preceded by 
the delivery of a load of balls 
at home a revival of the 
theme would surely be appro- 
priate. After all. the crowd at 
Saturday's game ended up 
clamouring for English foot- 
ball's answer to Sir John Fal- 
staff who duly appeared for 
the last 30 minutes. 

Again Paul Gascoigne was 
a mixture of the marvellous 
and the mundane. His run- 
ning at defenders worried the 
Saudis more than anything 
they had experienced earlier 
but he was too easily dispos- 
sessed. He tried to take on too 
many opponents, yet could 
have won the match five min- 
utes from the end with a shot 
that curled past a post 
Ibrahim AkSbahrani wasted 
an easier chance for Saudi 
Arabia in stoppage time after 
Sami Al-Jaber had taken on an 
England defence increasingly 



PHOTOGRAPH: TOM JENKINS 


Hair raising . . . David Beckham goes to great lengths against Sandi Arabia at Wembley to dispel the notion that beating players is not his style 

Gorman hides behind a smokescreen 


Martin Thorpe on Anderton’s 90 minutes, Gascogne’s 30 and a send-off that ended in boos 


susceptible to the ball-playing 
skills of Parreira's attack. Ear- 
lier opportunities bad been 
squandered by Al-Jaber and 
Sayeed AJ-Owairan. 

During the opening half- 
hour Gareth Southgate and 
Sheringham were denied 
goals by the feet of Moham- 
med Al-Deayea. The sharp- 
ness of Ian Wright, who 
replaced the sluggish Sher- 
ingham on the hour, probably 
ended the World Cup hopes of 
Les Ferdinand, who was 
given a token 15 minutes. 
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OSE supporters 
turning up at Wem- 
bley on Saturday ex- 
pecting to see Eng- 
land drive a camel and 
horses through the Sandi 
Arabian defence are proba- 
bly the same ones Glenn 
Hoddle accused afterwards 
of “not understanding the 
game of football". 

The England coach was 
actually referring to the 

fans who barracked Darren 
Anderton during the 
second half. don't know 
where they are coming 
from,” he moaned. The 
Highbury area was the gen- 
eral consensus. 

But Hoddle’s mention of 
ignoramuses could as eas- 
ily have applied to the fans 
who, on the final whistle, 
booed this unispired per- 
formance and reduced the 
players’ planned farewell 
lap of honour to a sheepish 
wave of embarrassment. 

It Is 
under- 
standable 
for sup- 
porters 
who have 
paid hand- 
somely for 
the privi- 
lege to vent 

tiStio/SI; a sheepish wave 

lacklustre 
display 


The performance 
reduced the 
planned farewell 
lap of honour to 


“The good thing is that 
next week we’re off to a 
sunny climate, away from 
it alL and that'll be a big 
lift We'll be training In 
good surroundings, the 
players will get some golf 
in and relax, as well as 
playing two hard games. 

“And, without the expec- 
tation from the crowd, we 
can maybe go and perform. 
We do tend to play very 
well away bum home." 

On that basis the short- 
age of tickets for England's 
World Cup games may actu- 
ally be a cunning plan to 
help the team in France. 

Certainly the crowd’s an- 
ticipation of England's last 
game on borne soil before 
the finals was always going 
to outstrip the team’s abil- 
ity to come up with the 
goods. "It’s a mental thing 
for the players," explained 
Gorman. “Last week was a 
Cnp final, today was a 
friendly and, 
though the 
boys are play- 
ing for places, 
people don’t 
give that 
extra they do 
in competi- 
tive games 
especially so 
near the 
tournament. 

“The play- 
ers had their 


against what they may 
have perceived as a weak 
footballing nation. 

But fans tend to view per- 
formances and results as 
headlines — either black or 
white. The troth is that 
England's preparations are 
not geared to providing the 
perfect send-off but the per- 
fect World Cup kick-off, 
against Tunisia on June 15. 

As a result, many in the 
England set-up just cannot 
wait to get away to their 
training camp In Spain 
knowing that the remain- 
ing friendlies, a gain st Mo- 
rocco and Belgium, will be 
played far away from the 
expectation of Wembley. 

“The thing 

for us was not giving the 
fans the final send-off” said 
Hoddle's assistant John Gor- 
man afterwards. “We’d love 
to have done that and no- 
body is mare frustrated than 
us, but it is hard at Wem- 
bley. It is easier to come and 
At fend than go and nrtanfc- 
Plns everbody’s expectation 
was pretty high. 


friendly head on today. 
There was about a 20 per 
cent difference between our 
performance today and 
what we would expect nor- 
mally. But the edge will be 
there when It's needed." 

Gorman also blamed fa- 
tigue in the last 15 minutes, 
admitting that the week’s 


training had been “harder 
than normal because we 
thought we'd get it In the 
bank as some of the lads had 
had two or three weeks off". 

Anderton struggled with 
a different fitness dilemma 


as he completed his first 
England game in two years, 
brushing aside the barrack- 
ing he received with a 
weary “well that’s up to 
them. It’s the manager’s 
view that counts". He ad- 
mitted the re-acclimatisa- 
tion to international foot- 
ball had been a test of 
memory as much as any- 
thing else. 

“1 didn't really know how 
to pace myself at this level 
because X haven't done it for 
so long," he said. “You go 


Multi-purpose Horacio on the bridge as Derby break bank 

JJERBY COUNTY have 


Wfbund their Horacio, pay- 
ing the Argentinian First Div- 
ision dub Rosario Central a 
club-record £2,7 million for 
; their man of many parts, Hor- 
acio Carbonari A central de- 
fender noted for his attacking 
potency. Carbonari has 
scored 36 goals for Rosano at 
a rate of better than one every 
four games. 

.Hm sm»h the Derby man- 


ager, He w to. Argentina last 
week to fallow up the recom- 
mendation of the dub scout 
Archie GemmiTL “We didn’t 
think we would get him." 
Smith admitted. “I am very ex- 
cited. Horacio can play as 
sweeper or central defender, 
left or right, and scores a lot of 
goals. Be is the sort of player I 
was looking for." The fee for 
Carbonari tops the £25m!I- 
lioa Derby paid Notts .County 


for Craig Short in 1992. 

Aixn6 Jacquefs view of the 
best 32 players in France 
edging unlikely to g?in un- 
equivocal approval at High- 
bury: Nicolas Aneflca, one- 
third of Arsenal’s Double- 
winning French connection, 
has been Jettisoned for the 
World Cup. Patrick Vieira 
and Emmanuel Petit have 
met with the coach's ap- 
proval, as have Chelsea’s de- 


fender Frank Leboeuf and 
West Ham's goalkeeper Ber- 
nard Lama. 

FRANCK SOUADi QwlkMpWM 
BvthM (Monaco). Clurtwanlir 
(Aux&rre). Una (Weal Ham). I Wm do roi 
■»— « (MormtfHa), ted* (AS Roma}. 
DanOy (AC Milan). Laboauf (CtetsuL 
LI anu (Bay am Munien). Ttraram 
(Parma). HMftaMtm Boghaula* 
(Sampdoriaj. PMcbiwp* (Juventuu). 
DfoMwIa (Auxarre). WorMifl (imar 
Milan). Karsntwi (Baal Madrid), VaM* 
[Arsons]] Pbw (Metz). VMM ( Arsenal). 
Till —> (juventua). P ana w dH ! ftw* 
(Uenaiue). WwA (Auuvra). Horry 
(Monaco), T> — (Monaco). 


out there, you’re playing for 
En gland again and you’re 
fiytog around for the first 20 
minutes and suddenly you 
say *woah, slow down’." 

He will now wait to see 
how his notoriously unreli- 
able body reacts to the 
extra strain of playing 90 
minutes on Wembley’s de- 


ceptively demanding turf. 

Anderton played well 
enough, completing 38 of 45 
passes, firing in five crosses 
and earning Hoddle's praise 
because “he used the ball 
well, kept tackling back and 
showed tremendous charac- 
ter after being booed". 

Anderton was pleased to 


fast the game and will ex- 
pect at least one more out- 
ing before, almost cer- 
tainly, being named in the 

final ga 

As for that bigger enigma, 
Paul Gascoigne, Hoddle 
“thought he did okay; not 
bad”. Gazza’s habit of get- 
ting caught in possession is 
sHghtly worrying but as the 
coach added, “he needs 
match practice”. 


But getting 30 minutes 
under his belt will have 
helped clear the cigarette 
smoke from his lungs. Here 
is one area where Eileen 
Drewery cannot help, not 
because Gazza merely 
needs match practice ibut 
because there, in the Wem- 
bley hospitality bar after 
the game, stood England’s 
healing guru smoking a cig- 
arette herself. 


ENGLAND 0 
SAUDI ARABIA 4 




Result! 


Sometimes the uniikeiiest resuit could 
still put a smile on your face. 

You'll see why when you discover 
‘Ticket Tout*, the all-new World Cup 
fantasy game from Fantasy League, 
available only in the Guardian. 

Ticket Tout* puts a unique new spin on 
the forthcoming World Cup, where you 
get the chance to deal in tickets more 
bent than a Roberto Carlos free kick. 
You could find yourself cheering for 
teams you never expected to. 


There are some awesome prizes to be 
won - like free European Football breaks 
or. if you really get lucky, a once in a 
lifetime opportunity to see first hand, the 
passion of South American football. 


You’ll find aD the details - and an entry form - 
in the Guardian on Friday May 29. 
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Ticket Tout - the game that should come 
in an unmarked brown envelope . 
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I aft weHiiTiTilte j 
SSwwflW <\ , 

A!*'-" 

Ww wichsttlit* 

. Gkiodwctorahtra' 

': 

'OQrtwat'^rZ^ 


.rof jqr. 

676 

78**^ * 

\'786 

■'&&& ■ .*■•- (S6S. 

"wt^tt'.vaotHw 

Ta^tf./TBt-Td 

./.“da© 

:atw4d^:.se? 

f'ps^ 

.■ir»*d.., tm; 
;:ieas£d< 

,s s ‘ V*-.! 



Six steps to Devon 



rWhwherea^ms^Ce^bwIIMeiAn. ... _ r 

i'Each vnM&WwatpriEtt^ aspecffi^pt^^ ag»-. 



always wanted to 
imow(butWem '/ 
toopcOStei»aslc) 

-abm^iM»3Uss0X:.V 



! -tv -.(,.. . 


■ ity.y ■■ 

ca&tbem the utetfrs* team . . 

..aU/teaecI laasssr&e-oldast . 
abdlxA{^c6«Dtti?hB»Byetto • 


'Vba'ie isnm ' 
^rtihi»«ora fflu w ^ . 
teffect/smeiy? Guess aga in . 
'In 182 ^ fitreiaen wereespfed / 
fclayiog in.a Chichester - 
.ctaJitifcffittdcaia Sunday (a, . 

“little chiMe*\ complained 
oarisMoners. all but had 
■ “her braynes beaten oat with 
ahat^.hvi82i.I^urent. 

Hie 

PinkT^fes. 

Go otefsindl onj Ted Dexter's 
men were tixe original one- 
day kingpins, diking tbe first 
tsuo Lord’s finals- Moves are 

gfaot.to leave c&arraing-biit- 


. iftrMaioa,.. 

Albion. Wbo.els6,^H^‘ 
xmedd time &e audacity to • 
pay a non -international tfie ' , 
thick end oC'sfas figures a 



Afathersoide refe r a aceto 

ClwbAifamSjnietWnks™ 

Bo rribly guLIti, m ’ lud. Still, 

f VGrizdy” seems to be worth 
every last ecu (which Is why 
he is so longer a non-inter- ' 
national). The new skipper, 
after all, is overseeing what 
. looks suspiciously like a 
renaissance- Rock-bottom in 
&e championship in 1S97 
fthe last time Sussex finished 
in the top five Adam and. Tbe 
Ants were No. IX they are 
now joint top. 

Hatpftdta they also boast 
the phnsfli hirfatt grafted- 
a wre bisfter . . . Meet 
' Michael GwylBevan. over- 
seas sub for Vasbert 
Drakes, a chap distin- 
guished more bysplen- 
dpnrof name than 
output. Even mare help- 
fUBs Sevan also 

^serves up chinkies. 

Kong Po prams for 

the tadsTTresanm- 

sant. Sis ieft-artn off-' 

breaks faka Chinamen) . 
have won Tests against 
-.SVtest Indies andSomh. . 

Africa. Not that he takes 
. ft too seriously:~I don’t 

: ' givea rat's arse about 

r .;iay bowling.". ■ 


' ^ f ' 


Cheers, mate 


ynaaiw&ii EMix m t ow nw i - 
SS^wahthw faito^ 
jng ^x tnmwdy fahttp*afao7 
iposty fmt or »oor 



• -Tiswas lntractabteandhe'didnot take khufiy to being contra- 
rfirtetL The process of self-justification went on long beibre and 
aaertheevBrit hut rt always worked to ftiisj satisfaction." 


wMeettheNewefis,. 
Ifsmu&i Mafic At New . 
:Rpadh«We^c.Keith,tbae •- 

,a<^tifr^hiS:xB»idea4dbv«*.' 
century only to be. docked 
: three nans when it wasdia-- 
covered &at Mark should ' 
hive been credited iastead- 
Whid&WtKe^iwd&97.-. ■■*' 

BBtWiffte cordhrrfprtt 
Isn’t Mark ae«fy two , 
Incbos taBor? As former 
c^tain TooyGreig once 
.Oteerved, “Sussex have 
always been regarded as the 
assateorgin-iazni-tonicisen 
of English criCket-T Their 
scorer pr^umably prefers 
his G to bis H 

Big shout 

Murmurs from 
tfie outfield 


-ff England pick another 
slow l^t-arm spinner to bowl 
ina negative fashion they 
will be waging their tune." 
Tany 'fanner. Wamey ‘s spin 
doctor and lately Dr Feelgood 
to Ian Salisbury pre-empts 
the ICC’s decision to award 
wktes tor balls delivered into 

the rough stuff outside teg. 
Which ought to dilate War 
ray's threat by, ooh, 5% 

If... ■ 


Barry Jarman had accepted 
thedoBy Basil DObveira 
offered when he had made3l 
atTheOval In 1968, the 

Sectors' mold have ignored 
‘Dolly’ for the Sooth African 
tour, which would have gone 
ahead, and Nelson Mandela 
would still bea resident of 
Robben Island. 



d dasLi- 

. . ;?J mrs-cn' • -r 
;««ar ■; 


illilllMVw u lMmfff^ > * l * A ” BHh.lftW^C.n^l— , -HO r«X n ff A m B—l | « -~*~- 

c«» wHn»BaaamogB«igB«ian« a njco.u K or ftKiw on 0171-7134107 


County Championship 


w 


Surrey 


Sussex 


4 


Derbyshire 


Kent 


0 


Gloucestershire 

Yorkshire 


0 


Lancashire 


Durham 


Warwickshire 


Glamorgan 


3 


Northants 


Worcestershire 


3 


Notts 


Middlesex 


Somerset 


Leicestershire 


3 


Essex 


Hampshire 


3 



479/4/5 


ItoyiToM: 


Scoreboard 


Britannic Assurance 
County Championship 


SUSSEX 

DERBYSHIRE 


6 

24 


H o w li wi Dwt»y won by wen ntctort*. 
SUUSXi nrac Inn lugs 33S (M N*nl 
IMjftWG Khwi 70: Code 4-77). 

V%« tahw. (overnight; 306-5) . 

KJOuncBranbAAKhan a 

tKMKrMttn h>Mrb L«wry 1M 

DG Cort not out lOt 

P A J tMPrMu c K Nmll 
bAAKhmn 


1 D Bl»*wrtl b Lowry . 

SJLaMybJarvto 

(a2.lblB.nba). 


37S. 386. 614,533. 
7-406. 

_ Lwwy 36-13-^73-6! KWrtr 
2D-3-0B-O: A A Khan SV-12-185-2; Jwta 
34-6-118-2; B#van 12-0-66-0: K NmM! 
10-3-23-0; P^rc* HHM. 



MTEPoifosirOaan 
W Q Khan c Ronins b Bunas . 

MNOTMiitowbCork 

VGBiwbUMy, 


. IS 

.in 

7 

. .1*7 

I n r«nwnif r rmli h n«Tnb>» is 

K Nowell cRodliabD^MIn 1* 

tfl MiBnptirlM r nnllhii ti nurtra.l _ 16 

PWJarvteeCMMrbUKsy S 

AAKhmftwbBIUcwtll i. 4 

JDLawrycCorkbBlMkwrtl X 

BJBHtoyMlM 1 

[(0T7. wt. ntlff) *7 


Tolal (iaa« ovmw) 374 

M 9t lUMi 42. 63. 256. 303.326, 333. 
350.363,385. 

Cartc.14-6-30-1; Dtfmtn 
33-4-101-2: Dun 17-4-63-1; Lacmy 
36-0-69-2 eudcw.11 11, 

4-0-12-0; BanMH 7-0-24-1. 


ASFtoIBnacBwfsnbAAKtwn — -. 37 

M J Slater cWnb Sevan .38 

T A Twn c BmnDAAKtan _ — . 0 

K J Bwtt not out ■— ■— IS 

M ECassar not out 13 

ExVM(b4.ID2) • 

Total Hot 3. 25.4 ovon) 107 

M of wioMai 76. 82. 82. 

■nuifci L^mry 7-4-21-0; Jm9 
3-0-16-0; A A Khan 8-t-a«-2 Swan 
74-0-40-1, 

lta*>lrwR N T Plews end A Clartawn. 


MIDDLESEX 9 

WORCESTERSHIRE 10 


OfcUl.MtlClldBl 

wowwiaoHoo 


First Innings 
637-6 ctec [G A Hkk 188. D A LoatfwdalB 
137, T U Moody 133. V S SblsnkJ 78. 8 
J Rhodes 67). 


FM W.g« (overnight 164-1) 

J L Longer c Rhodes b Moody I 

■M R RMiprauah st Rhodes 

bSoisrtd , — : IS 

MWGafflnglDwb Haynes J 

O A Shah e Weston bHsynes 1 

tO C Nash Ibw b Newpo rt . 


P N Waekas at Rhodes b SotanW 
R L Johnson Ibw b Sheriyer 


J P Hewlo c Rhodes b Sheriyer 

I N Btsncheb c Sub b Stwrtyar 

PC RTuTnoll notout 

Extras ft*. IblS. nfaB) 


Total (1283 overs) 68 

M of srteltatB cmO 20X 361 . 299. 298. 
322,328,338,366. 

Newport 25-10-64-2; Gnertysr 


23J-7-75-3: Lompin 6-0-34-0: BJtopemrtti 
28-4-75-0; vtck 5-0-20-0: Solsnld 
31-7-56-2: Moody 7-3-26-1; Haynes 
13-4-29-2. 


R A Koffleboro ugh BjwB Newport — 34 

J t Longer 0 Haynes — — 113 

*M R Ramprafcssft c Hick b Solan*! — . 106 

M W OsUng not oid •» 

O A Shah run out SO 

tOC Nash bniingwortn O 

P N Mfeefcas not out O 

Extras (b2.lbe.vr2.nb10) » 

Total (torS dec. 109 overs) : 373 

of w l e fc et ei 76. 201 .313.372. 373 
— -rfcwi Newport 1 1-3-33-1: Haynes 

13- 6-31-1: Moody 4-1-13-0; SolanU 
23-6-77-1. RUngwortn ZB-7-63-1. Lamptn 
n-6-66-0: Shenyer 6-0-26-0: Htd. 

14- 0-62-0. 

MJ Homs and TEJesty 


ESSEX 

LANCASHIRE 


5 

23 


i Lancashire won by 
a. 

Fmt Innings 242 (S C Law 
56: Chappie 5 W. 

UWCUH3B Ft rat Innings 314 (N H 
Pel rbr other 128: Law 4-70). 


> (oveirrigtic 480) 
bChsppte. 


DO J Robinson cSito I 
I N Flanagan lbw b WeMneori . 
80 Peters c Sub b Chappie — 

*& Q Law c Hegg b Green 

R C Irani e Hegg b Chappie . 


A J E Hfcbert b Woddnaon 

tfl J RoWna Ibw b WaOdnoon 

0 R Law st Hegg b WatMnson 1 

MCOonbFHntott i 

N F WIHIams not out 

om Cousins b WaOdnoon 

(bB.toB.w8) 9* 


Totol (886 overs) *44 

M efwirfcsUi 62. 1 13. 182. 164, 188. 

190, 126. 222. 232. 

■snOui Weslrn 7.1-3-21-0; Chappie 
20-4-68-3; ShMlord 124-4-840; WsUdrv 
eon 344-6-45-5: Green 21-7-67-1: FRntofl 
4-1—10-1 . 


JP Crawley not out — 
G Oapple not out . 


(hi. Ibl. nb4)_ 


Total (tor 3. 40.1 ovara) 

FeB of wtoeastsi 34, 57. 106. 
3iwto»to Ho0 14-7-37-1; DR Law 
8-0-66-0: Will lama 10-0-60-2: Irani 
6.1-1-38-0: Flanagan 1-0- 1-a 

R A White and J Lloyds. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 8 

HAMPSHIRE 9 


First innings 361 (A N 
Aymee 133: Multeity 5-72). 

ikomm 

Ftret tuetogs (avernlgnc 122-5] 

A Habib c Hartley b Mascorenhas ..... 1 1* 

IP A Wxon Ibw b McLeen — — 31 

D Winlontson not aid 41 

Extras (MS. loll. w«.nbi6)...., — 48 

Total (tor 7 dec. 89 overs) — 308 

Mofafakataeerti 199. 305. 

■ s— np McLean 28-6-101-6: Homey 
17-4-46-0: Connor 16-4-43-0: James 
15-1-50-0: Maacarenhas 11-1-31-1. Uoal 
2-O-9-0. 1 


GW White cSutctlttebBrtmson 

J S Loney b MuDatty 

-R A Smith ibw b Deun 

M Kaech e Simmons b DsUn — 

PJ Hartley C Simmons bMullally ... 

tA N Aymee b MiMalty 

A D Maacarenhas b Coidn 

KD Jamas not out - ; — 

SDDdal ibwbSutEfltte 

NAM McLean not out 

Extras (US. Ib4, w2- nb2) — ... 


Total I tor 6 112 overs) S' 

Mi 3. 10,54.64,61. 77.151,252. 
S o wBi nii Mul lolly 20-B-46-3. OaUn 
26-6-38-3: Brunson 28-8-88-1: Walla 
6-2-7-Q: Mason 25-4-73-0; WIlBamaon 
3-0-14-0. SuttWte 3-0-17-1; Smith 
3 0 6 Q. 

H D Bird and J H Harrte. 


WARWICKSHIRE 4 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 21 


tWteals. NoUnghamsIHre won by 
six wIcLats. 

WJUIWICICSMU First Innings 130 
|U J PoweH 70: Bowen 4-22. Oram 3-36. 
Franks 3-30). 

WOmWO HUn HWi FIrM innings 
218 iGiddiia 4-74). 

E 

(overnight- 158-2) 

MJ Powell c Johnson b Oram 73 

’B C Lara c Alzaal b F rente 80 

OPOstlor tow b Oram 13 

0 R Brown c Atzaal b Oowman - — 1 

NMK Smith e Sub b Oram O 

G Welch c RotMHon b Bowen — . 1* 

M A Sheumc Alzaal b Today 28 

U O Edmond not out ... J 

E S HGlddtnabBowon ... .... . O 

Extras |b7. toll wi nb2) *4 


> *3 

0003 196. 232.235.235. 


Total (96.3 ( 

Mefi 
236.277.278. 

■oW.gr Franks 19-2-64-1 . Oram 
24.11—35-3; Bowen 28 3-6-59-3. Oowman 
14-5-45-a Tolley 8-1 -48-t .Strang 
3-V1T-0 


M PDowmanc Lara b Shaikh ~ 

RTRoWneonc Float bGtaiBns ® 

U Alzaal not out J* 

■P Johnson e Ostior b Glddlns 17 

N A GRe c Welch b Glddlne ° 

CM Tolley not out * 

(oL i be. nbiq 


Total (tor 4. 76.4 sm) — 183 

M ef wteketss 21. 133. 174. 186. 

DM Mtlrnto P A Strang, tw M Noon. P J 

Franks, M N Bowen. A fl Oram. 

nsntoiin Glddlne 26.4-5-74-3: Brown 
13-4-19-0: welch 1P-3-2&-C6 Smith 
8-0-16-0: Sheikh 17-6-38-1: Hemp 
3-0-12-0. 

G I Burgess told A A Jones. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 23 
YORKSHIRE 4 


Gloucs won by 300 runs. 

nstORB First innings 

329 (R C Ritosell 63no. A M Smith 61. G I 
MecmNlon S3. White 8-65). 

YOWCBIHi First Innings 143 
(Walsh 3-30). 

OLOUcasmsMRE 
Saooad badnaa (overnight 158-4) 

M G N Windows not out 900 

MJ Church c White BHoggerd. *6 

tfl C Russell c A b Hamilton 37 

M C J Ball c Blakey t> Stamp 6 

J Lewis C Stomp b Hoggard S 

AM Smith DOC out 24 

Extras (013. 102. W2J 97 

Total (Tor a dec. 90.2 oven) 


178. 251. 282. 277. 
•P C A Walsh. 

Hutchison 15-2-43-1 . Hoggard 

13- 2-4G-3: White 16J-3-60-1: Hamilton 

14- 2-68-1; Stamp 17-6-41-1: Vaughan 
16-1-88-1. 


io 

4 

98 
69 

99 
35 
34 

8 
9 
9 
O 
13 


A McGrath c Russell h Smith 

M P Vaughan Ibw b Smith 

*D Byaa nm out 

D S Lehmann c Alleyns D Bail — 
C White c Church b WBtsh . ... . 
M J Wood C Hancock b Smith 
fR J Blakey c Windows b Ball ..... 
G M Hamilton c Hancock b Ball ..... 

R □ Stomp o Walsn . 

P M Hutchison not out 

U J Hoggard tow D Ball 

Extras (Ibl. nb12) 


Total 168.4 overs) 214 

M 18. 41. 56. 130. 132. 19T. 202. 203. 213. 
W-9.B I Walsh 16-3-65-2: Smith 
16-2-66-3: Ball 26 4-6-72-4; Lewis 
5-1-22-0: Alley ne 5-1-a-O. 

R Palmer and A G T Whitehead. 


SOMERSET 

SURREY 


20 

5 


Somerset won Dy 165 runs 
Fira Innings 178 (BIcK- 

nall 4-14) 

UnWYi First Innings 2«1 DDK 
Salisbury 51 . Rose 3-51 > 


3 aanwd knkg s lovrmlghL 2S9-4I 

P C L Holloway b Salisbury 133 

tR J Turner b Salisbury 88 

M Burra b Salisbury . 40 

G D Rose c Beniamin b Salisbury 74 

A R Caddie*. c Bickneli b Shahto .... 37 

M Bulbock not out .. 18 

A van Trooat c 6 b Salisbury o 

Extras (b12. Ib7. wll. nb221 82 

Total (155 J oversi 476 

M conn 296. 297. 388. 435. 473 
B ew»ap » Bicuneri 25-7-77-fl; Benjamin 
23-7-71-3: Tudor 20-4-80-1: Butcher 
9-3-20-0. Hoiltaako 23-2-65-0 Salisbury 
47^-8-98-6. Fla tclltle 2-1-4-0. Knott 
1 - 0 - 2 - 0 . Shahid 6 - 0 - 19 - 1 . 


"M A Butcher no) out . . _ 109 

J □ Ratdhle c Parsons b Rose „. 33 

I J Ward c Tumor b Bulbock . .. „ 5 

N Shahid Ibw b Bulbeck . . o 

B C HoHloako Ibw b Trescolhlck . . 38 

J A Knott Ibw b Rose _ .. 4 

7JN Baity c Parsons b Caddlck „„ 8 

A J Tudor Ibw b Bulbock g 

I D K Salisbury b Coddki . 10 

M P Btcknon C Holloway b van Trooai 23 

J E Benjamin b Condlck ... ... 1 

Exlroc (K>6. w2, nblOi . 18 

Total (82.4 ovorsi „.... , . . 245 

Fb*r 65 92. 92. 140 145. 163. 162. 203. 244 
■ one I tum CadtUck 31 .4-5-91-3; van Trixnl 
4-0-30-1. Troocothlck 13-3-52-1; Bulbock 
22-7-46-3. Rose 13-5-16-2 

VAHoldor and J W Hblfloi 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 6 
GLAMORGAN 


11 


h drawn. 

First in- 


jamraa7.PCottoy 11 3. M Pow ell 108). 

srsssrst'isr — 

AJSwamitbwb Wapar 

DJG»U«BC Evans bWatton ** 

•KM Curran Ibw bWaqV-— *1 

tO Rlpioy c Youni* b Coney *YT 

GP Swarm cCoskerb Thomas — — - '■ 

j P Taylor c Jamus b Wapar o 

F A Row) c & b Thom as 1? 

R JBalloyc Shaw b Dale “ 

DE Malcolm c Dale b Thomas ~ 

Extras (b12. 105. w6. nbiO) 33 

Total (I73^ovors) . — - • ■~;_L-:iV-L la 
Fate 5, 15. 72. 142. 543. 562. S». 584.663.. 
BowBngi Waqar 35-2-147-3: WatLin 
34-6-131-2 Thomas 31 .5-3-154-3: 

Butcher 17-1-79-0: Cosier 39-12-107-0: 
Dale iv-o-«3-i; Codey 6-2-14-1. 


SP James not out - - 90 

AWEvans notout— 

Extras (04. Ibl. nb4) » 

Total (tor 0.7 oversi 4J4 

y - | Rose 4-1-15-0: Taylor 2-0-80-0; 
A J Swann l-O-4-O 


FINISHED SATURDAY 


KENT 

DURHAM 


.24 

4 


z Kent won by an innings 

and 27 rune. 

DURHAMi First Innings 229 (M J Fos- 
ter 78oo. Patel 5—73). 

KEOTfc Rrst innings 495 <R Key 101. A 
Wells 95. S Marsh 82. □ Fulton 65;. 

DURHAM 

Second lietonlM lovernight. 30-1 j 

J J B Lewis st Marsh b Patel 73 

NC Phillips cMcCaqueb Headley — S 

N J Speak lbw b Headley — O 

P DCoJMngwood b Headley — O 

tM P Speight c Headley b McCague . 98 

■J E Morris c Fulton b Headley 32 

M J Foster c MoCague b Patel . - 39 

MM Bens not out— - 93 

J Wood c McCague b Headley O 

SJHanntsonc Walker bPalel 30 

Extras tbT.jbe. rtbifl). 1— — .. 29 

Total 1543 overs)- 238 

63. 63. 77 . 118 134. 190. 196. 196 
Headley I6-4-7I-& McCague 
12-1-58-1: Hooper i-i-O-O: Igglesden ' 
7-0-30-0: Patel 15 . 2 - 1 - 67 - 3 . 


Se con d one-iiay Inte rna tional 


ENGLAND 
SOUTH AFRICA 


OH Tijffwd. SA won by 32 runs 
SOUTH AFRICA 

G F J Uebenberg Ibw b Eatham 38 

G Kirsten c Adams b Gough 2 

J H Kallts c Stewart b Gough 9 

D J Culflnan Ibw b Ealham 1 

•WJCfOmec Stewart b Lewts 3 

J N Rhodes Ibw b Croft 4 

5 M Pollock Ibw b C»ott 

L Klusener nor out 8 

TM V Boucher b Gough ... 

P L Symcor b Gough 

A A Donald nor oul _ 

Extras Ibl Ib6. w3. ntO) 1 

Total {for 9 SO overs) 228 

Phfce. 24. 42. 101. 130 . 143. 166. 169. 200 
Bewterg. Gough 10-0-35-4. Lewis 
10-1-42-1. Ealnam 10-0-34-2; Fleming 
8-0-51-0. Croft 10-0-43-2: Hotllaaka 
2-0-13-0. 

BHOLAND 

N V Knight c Boucher b Donald 34 

A D Brpwn c Rnodes D Klusener 13 

TA J Stewan run out ., <fg 

N Hussain c Boucher b Donald 1 

Cj Adams Ibw bSymcor 3 

■A J Hoiiioake lbw b Pollock ] 44 

M A Ealham b Culllnan 12 

MV Fleming c Kalin, b Culllnan 5 

C C Lewis not out — . y q 

R D B Croft runout y 

D Gough c Rhodes b Donald 9 

Exlrae (Ib2 w7l ' g 

Tout 1^6 4 overs; .. .. 

g ~ Tt 30. 7 7 63. 90. 143. 168. 168.’ 162 ' 190 
Klusener 

r ft. 1 "? 0 * 10-0-34-1. Donald 
" Cu, " nQn 8-0-30-2. Kail* 

’-O-lO-il 


Leading county averages 


DERBYSHIRE 



3i4 7 Be * 

n.4 a ?i7 ■ 

162 4 30 46S IS 


DURHAM 



6-17 

6® 

570 


ESSEX 


tortten 

M 

1 

MO 

R 

m 

All 

■rtteg 

■ 

1 

MO 

a 

N 8 

Are 

60 LXW 

4 

r 

0 

» 

■r 

44.44 

A HxeA 

4 

2 

0 

117 

IT? 

tuo 

APCoaM 

2 

9 

0 

106 

06 

3*40 

VJWelh 

3 

A 

1 

157 

130 

BlAa 

MkusxaRi 

3 

5 

0 

1-9 

60 

6130 

PAMrar 

4 

8 

0 

» 

)! 

37 M 

SewNeg 

O 

■ 

N 

W 

Ml 

Are 

■ptog 

O 

m 

■ 

w 

Orel 

Are 

MCflOO 

983 

a 

246 

10 

449 

H 40 

»DMvW 1 » 

1174 

4 C 

=7 

IB 

5-71 

13.75 

BOdn 

me 

» 

?»* 

tt 

*06 

nut* 

CCLrew 

435 

B 

ica 

10 

6-60 

1 MO 

DRUB* 

79 

8 

JU 

It 

M 

aa-se 

JMDxkn 

B 

17 

cn 

4 

Ml 

9 U 4 


GLAMORGAN 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


MCNWHoere 

2 

4 

1 

16* 

we- 

HM 

1 DRiptey 

S 

3 

0 

m 

209 

16140 

RCRureen 

4 

* 

1 

a a 

ea- 

ua 

MR Lore 

5 

7 

i 

ti* 

372" 

9*M 

MWAOvmv 

4 

9 
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SPORTS NEWS 17 


Blustering 
Brown will 
do nicely 
-at a pinch 

David Hopps sees the Surrey batsman 
put a striking case to England’s selectors 
with a masterful display at Headingtey 


I T was marvellous fun 
while it lasted and. like the 
most di verting momen ts In 
life, it is perhaps best not 
analysed too closely. But Eng- 
land will be mentally replay- 
ing Ally Brown’s joyous in- 
nings against South Africa 
and wondering whether they 
are bound to play their joker 
in next year’s World Cup. 

With the Texaco Trophy al- 
ready lost and Adam Hol- 
lioake's experimental status 
as Eng la nd 's one-day captain 
under threat, there was no 
better time to throw a party, 
and Brown ensured that it 
was a riotous affair with the 
second-fastest 50 in England’s 
one-day history. 

Only a player with a sense 
of fun and optimism nan 
relish batting in the style 
Brown did yesterday. When it 
goes well, the crowd hoots its 
approval- When it goes badly, 
the theory is again raised that 
pinch-hitting of this type in 
next year’s World Cup in Eng- 
land is not an option. 

The consensus is that any 
opening batsman bent on all- 
out attack In an English 


spring will quickly perish on 
pitches allowing extravagant 
seam and swing. It all sounds 
as if Brown was taking guard 
knee-deep in a field of 
buttercups. 

But this was Headingtey; 
the crabbiest of England's 
Test pitches, and Brown 
wrested the initiative within 
the first few overs. "He is con- 
sistently explosive,” said 
Adam HnTHnatrp, also his cap- 
tain at Surrey. “You wily 
need 15 overs of him and he 
can steal the game.” Fifteen? 
Four will da 

Brown’s strokeplay for 
Surrey has often been more 
startling, as HoIIioake recog- 
nised. South Africa did not 
bowl weQ enough to extend 
him fully. 

But equally true was Hol- 
lioake's reflection that 
Brown’s innings was one of 
the most important of his 
England career. The assertion 
by the South Africa captain 
Hansie Cronje that this was a 
"no-pressure game” did not 
entirely convince. 

"There was a lot erf psycho- 
logical pressure on us not to 
lose 3-0," Brown said. *T be- 
lieve that we have a massive 
chance in the World Cup and 
the fact that we won this 
game with 15 avers to spare 
says a lot about our pot ential . 

“We have been on a bit of a 
losing trot but Adam is an ex- 
ceptional captain. Fm con- 
vinced that he is the man to 
take us to the World. Cup.” 

Finch-bitting has never 


quite seemed England’s forte. 
To some, even the very term, 
borrowed from baseball, is 
sacrilegious. It is, however, a 
fair description of a method 
devised to respond to a spe- 
cific situation — the rules 
which enforce attacking 
fields for the first 15 overs of 
an innings — and Brown is 
the most natural exponent in 

England 

“They bowied short at me 
early on and gave me a 
chance,” Brown said, "but 
I’ve stiH proved I can do it 
a gains t an attack of the qual- 
ity of South Africa. 

"Ifs not a case of slogging 
across the line. It's a matter of 
recognising my strengths and 
hitting into those areas." 

England preferred to rub- 
bish pinch-hitting in toe last 
World Cup and paid the con- 
sequences. For one thing, 
Michael Atherton was stfll 
vying tor the role as Eng- 
land’s one-day opener, and he 
preferred to pilfer, not pinch. 

Neither did the develop- 
ment over impress Raymond 
Illingworth, England's team 
manager. Pinch-hitting 
requires unquenchable opti- 
mism and Illingworth was not 
exactly brimming over with it 
as he journeyed around Paki- 
stan moaning about the traf- 
fic, the weather and the food. 

En gland settled for token- 
ism. charging the pinch-hit- 
ting role to bowlers with a 
good eye, such as PhU DeFrei- 
tas and Neil Smith, and suf- 
fered as a result. 

Brown’s first foray into in- 
ternational pinch-hitting, 
against India in the Texaco 
Trophy two years ago. was 
such a muddle that he was 
femously compared to Coco 
the Clown. He hit a century in 
the last game of that series, 
and retorted; "My unicycle 
has broken down and I’ve left 
my red nose in the box.” 

England have been unsure 
bow seriously to take him. He 
has twice been dropped from 
the one-day side , most 
recently after sharing in the 
triumph of Sharjah last 
a nti mm . 

Brown need not be dis- 
tressed with more talk today 
of England sending in the 
clowns; the successful pinch- 
hitter, by definition, reduces 
doctrines about safe begin- 
nings to absurdity. 

He had no need to concern 
himself. When Srinath Jaya- 
suriya and Romesh Kaluwttb- 
arana emerged as Sri Lanka’s 
jokers in the last World Cup, 
laughter rang around the 
clubs and bars of Colombo, in 
the right circumstances, it 
can be a wonderful sound. 



County Championship 

Sussex v Derbyshire 



cursing an 
unholy spin 


Paul Waawr at Horsham 


T HERE is a pretty 
churchyard beside 
the cricket ground 
here and for much of 
this match the bowlers have 
viewed the pitch as an exten- 
sion of same. For two days toe 
tmndlers had been mo anin g 
about shirt fronts and feather- 
beds; yesterday we had the 
batsmen muttering darkly 
about minefields and spitting 
cobras. 

Both departments of the 
game had a point On Thurs- 
day and Friday the pitch was 
really too bland for good 
cricket offering neither pace 
nor so much as a whispered 
promise of turn, even for the 
leg-spinner. 

Yesterday, however, it 
started to turn square out of 
the bowlers’ footmarks and 
life was particularly difficult 
for the left-handers at toe 
town end and the right- 
handers at the railway end. 
Derbyshire, chasing 207 for 
victory from a minimum of 26 
overs, won their second 
match of the season by seven 
wickets with 40 minutes to 
spare and were grateful that 
they were not required to 
score 50 more. Eleven wickets 
fell in the day, all to the 
spinners. 

Sussex, 268 behind on the 
first innings, resumed yester- 
day on 167 for two. needing 
another 101 to make Derby- 
shire bat again with Wasim 
Rhan , unbeaten on 80. and 
Michael Sevan (54) needing to 
bat on to protect the suspect 
hatting below them. 

They did bat on, each scor- 
ing a maiden first-class cen- 
tury for the club and taking 
their third-wicket stand to 
192. But both presented their 
wickets to the Derbyshire 
bowlers when at least one 
needed to continue playing 
into the tall shadows. 

Wasim, who had made 70 in 


the first innings, this time 
managed 12S. Having dropped 
Kim Barnett on 22 and then 
watched him reach 162 . he 
ended toe match narrowly in 
credit. His fifth first-class cen- 
tury , reached when he cut 
Simon Lacey behind square 
for four, was another com- 
posed and relaxed affair but 
his eyes became a little too 
big when Barnett came on to 
bowl and he immediately 
swatted him to deep mid- 
wicket at 255. He had batted 
for four-and-a-half hours. 

James Carpenter, who is 
now in danger of losing his 
place to toe returning Chris 
Adams, was fourth out at 303 
and at 325. with toe lead still 
only 57, Derbyshire suddenly 
realised they could win when 
Sevan was bowled out of toe 
footmarks as be attempted to 
charge Lacey. 

The middle and lower order 
of the Susses batting proved 
every bit as brittle as the lo- 
cals feared in the conditions. 
The last six wickets fell for 49 
runs and the off-spinner 
Lacey, toe slow left-armer lan 
Blackwell, the leg-spinner 
Barnett and Phil DeFreitas, 
in off-spln mode, were toe 
successful bowlers on toe day. 

When Derbyshire batted 
again Adrian Rollins and 
Michael Slater soon had 76 on 
toe board. But then three 
wickets went down for six 
runs and the Sussex batsmen 
were wishing they had sur- 
vived for just another half 
hour. But it is difficult on a 
min efield. 

• Mark Butcher, toe acting 
captain, carried his bat for 
109 but could not prevent 
Surrey from crashing to a 165- 
run defeat by Somerset at 
Taunton. Set 411 to win toe 
visitors perished for 245, de- 
spite Butcher’s 246-ball defi- 
ance. as the teenage left-arm 
seamer Matt Bui beck took 
three for 48 to complete his 
first class debut with match 
figures of six for 300. 


Opening flurry . . . Alistair Brown takes the long handle on his way to a dashing 39 atHeadingley 


ADRIAN MURflHJ. 


Crawley keeps 
his form going 


Jabs for Thorpe as he fights to be back for Cup tie "<*«»«" 


G raham thorpe’s 

troublesome back prob- 
lem, which forced him out 
of the Texaco Trophy series 
against South Africa, was 
yesterday confirmed, as a 
disc injury. 

Hie Surrey batsman, who 
first sustained back spasm 
In the opening one-day in- 
ternational against West 
Indies In March , suffered a 
recurrence on Wednesday 
while practising for the 
first Trophy game with 
South Africa. 


Thorpe, the only batsman 
in the current England set- 
19 to average more than 40 
in one-day internationals, 
underwent a scan which di- 
agnosed the problem and 
he will now have injections 
to reduce the swelling and 
inflammation. 

England’s physiothera- 
pist Wayne Morton said: 
"It’s not too serious a prob- 
lem and we expect Graham 
to make a fall recovery.” 

Thorpe will also under- 
take exercises designed to 


strengthen his lower back 
in an attempt to recover for 
Surrey’s Benson and 
Hedges Cup quarter-final 
against Lancashire at The 
Oval on Wednesday, and he 
is expected to be fit for the 
first Test with South Africa 
at Edgbaston on June 4. 

Chris Lewis has joined 
Leicestershire's injury list 
and is doubtfhl for the AXA 
League game against 
Hampshire at Grace Road 
today. 

The all-rounder travelled 


from Headingiey yesterday 
to have treatment on a hip 
problem which put him out 
of the final Trophy match. 

He could also be doubtful 
for Leicestershire’^ Benson 
and Hedges Cup tie with 
Sent at Grace Road on 
Wednesday. 

The fast bowler David 
Mlllns also looks certain to 
miss the Kent game be- 
cause he Is still in hospital, 
where he was taken on 
Thursday suffering an ear 
infection. 


Warwickshire v Nottinghamshire 

Lara’s lads in knots again 


John Beaumont 
at Edgbaston 


(RIAN LARA most be 
kbeartily sick of the 
"sight of Nottingham- 
shir e. Two weeks ago their 
stubborn batting cost War- 
wickshire a place in the Ben- 
son and Hedges Cop quarter- 
finals on run rate, yesterday 
at Edgbaston they cantered to 
a six-wicket victory to inflict 
a first home championship 
defeat on Warwickshire since 
September 1996. 

As Nottinghamshire were 
the only side to beat Warwick- 
shire in the rhp™p tnnrfu P to 
1994, Lara’s previous season in 
county cricket they claimed a 
unique double though they 
will attach more significance 
to tbe way they achieved their 
first championship victory of 
toe summer- 

stubborn half-centuries by 
the left-handed youngsters 
Usman Afimal (73 not out) and 


Matthew Dowman (63) made 
light work of a victory target 
of 193 on a difficult pitch. It 
has taken Dowman a long 
time to Justify the rave 
reviews that accompanied his 
267 against the West Indies in 
a Youth Test in 1993, but he 
turned potential into perfor- 
mances as the only Notting- 
hamshire batsman to score 
1,000 Championship runs last 
summer. 

Here he played two 
restrained, disciplined in- 
nings, batting for six hours 
»nd 21 min utes in laying the 
foundations tor only Notting- 
hamshire’s third win against 
county opposition in any com- 
petition this summer. His In- 
nings yesterday spanned 58 
overs and' Afeaal also curbed 
his natural attacking in- 
stincts in batting through 66 
overs to see Nottinghamshire 
home 45 minutes after hmch. 

The pitch, which played so 
many tricks on the first three 
days, had flattened out a little 


but the occasional delivery 
stm kept low. It said much for 
D aim an and Afzaal’s shot 
selection that the only chance 
offered came shortly before 

Dalman edged Mohammed 
Sheikh to Lara at first slip 
with Nottinghamshire 61 
from victory. 

Warwickshire’s seamers 
struggled to get as much out 
of tbe pitch as their oppo- 
nents, but two flimsy batting 
performances left them with 
little room for manoeuvre. 

Warwickshire’s first in- 
nings of 130 was woefully in- 
adequate and they surren- 
dered toe initiative seized by 
Lara and Michael Powell 
when they lost seven second- 
innings wickets for 48 on Sat- 
urday. “If we are going to 
play cricket at this level we 
have got to put bigger totals 
on the board," Lara said. 
"Having lost two champion- 
ship games already we know 
that we can’t really afford to 
lose another.’’ 


Middlesex v Worcestershire 


Ramprakash’s twin reminder 


David Foot at Uxbridge 


F EW can doubt that Mark 
Ramprakash is one erf 
our most adept technical 
batsmen. In that quietly ele- 
gant way of his, devoid erf 
showy party tricks or muscu- 
lar blows, he yesterday scored 
his second hundred of toe 
match — also his eighth at 
this ground — and surely 
made an undeniable claim for 
the first Test In 10 days. 

Here he reached his cen- 
tury with a boundary, his 
17th, off a no-balL Yet what- 
ever the anodyne nature of 
thp pitch anil thankless en- 
deavours of the bowlers, Ram- 
prakash’s Irming K was one of 
merit The feet were always 
impeccably placed: the way- 
ward ball was caressed away 
re toer th an belted. 

There was never much sign 
of error or merest mlsjudg- 
ment So his dismissal, after 
8 VS hours and 153 balls, was a 


distinct surprise. Vlkram So- 
laniri , an under-used off-sp in- 
ner with a model loop and 
heartening willingness to in- 
duce batsmen to go after him, 
Suddenly opted for variety. 
The fester ball lacked line and 
was perhaps his worst Ram- 
prakash, caught In confusion, 
dabbed haplessly and gazed 
back in anguish as tbe ball 
arced off bat and pad for the 
simplest of slip catches. 

Later, his mentor, Mike 
Gatting. was 88 not out when 
Middlesex declared at 590pm. 
A result had always been 
remote but there was hope 
that the soon-to-depart Get- 
ting might reach hi* hundred. 
It was stfll more than twice 
his best this season and he 
seemed to be mischievously 
dissuading ns from penning 
his cricketing obituary yet 

Justin linger, strong in the 
forearm and positively laden 
with runs while pulling as 
only an Aussie left-hander 
can, was one of the game’s six 


century makers. He was also 
out unpredictably, bowled 
round his legs by Gavin 
Haynes after hitting 19 
boundaries. 

The parkland aura had 
none either of the structured 
claustrophobia or grandeur of 
Lord's. Neither did it offer too 
much of a contest, leaving a 
succession of bowlers with as 
little realistic chance as an in- 
trepid hedgehog venturing 
out on the adjacent M46. 
Later in toe d ay, Owals Shah 
was run out by a direct throw 
from Haynes after being 
called for a single, and then 
David Nash was bowled as he 
tried to sweep. 

But they w ere relatively 
mpflninpiRBg events, even if 
they added to the disappoint- 
ment for the Middlesex spec- 
tators. The few here saw Gat- 
ting ultimately decide to 
prefer a dignified straight bat 
for an over or two rather than 
parade an adventurous, vale- 
dictory blade. 


F OR some reason that no- 
body can put their finger 
on — lack of self-beliefr 
assertiveness are the most 
popular bets — John Crawley 
has yet to fulfil the expecta- 
tions of those who fed he 
should command an England 
place as of right. Lancashire, 
however, are unlikely to com- 
plain if, as anticipated, he 
spends this summer slum- 
ming it to the shires, as yes- 
terday’s comprehensive win 
at Chelmsford emphasised. 

Crawley has been in fine 
fettle and it was his unbeaten 
64 that ushered Lancashire to 
victory by seven wickets, 
their first championship suc- 
cess of the summer. They 
resumed an 107 for three yes- 
terday after Mike Watkinson 
(five for 45) had cut through 
the Essex second innings on 
Saturday and Crawley, ac- 
companied by Glen Chappie, 
ensured the spoils without 
further alar m. 

In stark contrast, York- 
shire’s West country hoodoo 
continued at King’s School. 
Gloucester, where they suf- 
fered their fifth consecutive 
defeat against Gloucester- 
shire. 

In keeping with previous 
hnmhlings — by 324 runs, 
nine wickets, 10 wickets and 
154 runs — David Byas and 
his charges went down with a 
sizeable bump, losing by 300 
r uns. Given that their former 
England all-rounder Craig 
White had picked up a career- 
best eight for 55 on the open- 
ing day, including a hat-trick, 
this was no mean 
achievement. 

Resuming on 136 for five, 
stfil 379 shy erf their nominal 
victory target, Yorkshire suc- 
cumbed inside two hours, 
adding a further 78 as Martyn 
Ball (four for 72) claimed 
three more wickets by dint of 


some generously flighted off- 
breaks. The last time the visi- 
tors won in Gloucestershire, 
in 1975, Ball was five. 

That durable all-rounder 
Kevan James, best known as 
the only man ever to score a 
century and take four wickets 
with successive deliveries in 
the same match, did his man- 
ful best to foil Leicestershire 
at Grace Road, earning bot- 
tom-placed Hampshire a draw 
when defeat had seemed next 
to inevitable. 

Earlier Alan Mullally had 
maintained his purple patch 
as Hampshire. 58 for three 
overnight lost three men in 
the first 16 overs to plunge to 
77 for six, only 133 to the good. 
Aided by Dimitri Mascaren- 
has (63) and Shaun Udal (62). 
however, James (55 not out in 
4% hours) saw to it that only 
two further wickets were lost 
in the remaining 89 overs as 
Hampshire closed on 276 for 
eight. Mullally (three for 45) 
finished with a match haul of 
eight for 117; the former Eng- 
land pace-man has now taken 
16 wickets in his last two 
championship outings. 

Dean Headley may have at- 
tracted mixed notices in the 
Caribbean but there was 
nothing equivocal about Dur- 
ham’s response to his hostil- 
ity at Canterbury. 

Exploiting a pitch offering 
steep and occasionally vi- 
cious bounce, toe England 
fast bowler took four for 44 in 
a 12 -over spell with toe new 
ball on Saturday, finishing 
with six for 71 as Kent 
romped home by an innings 
and 27 runs with nearly a day 
and a half to spare. That said, 
they still contrived to slip a 
place in the table, from third 
to fourth. 

Jon Lewis (72) was toe only 
visiting batsman to reach 40 
as Durham reacquainted 
themselves with terra fam- 
iliar following last week’s win 
over Essex. 


PGA EUROPEAN TOUR SPONSORS IN 
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Yevgeny Kafelnikov won the French Open in 1 996 
but has not gone forward since. Anna Kournikova 
has the looks to take Paris by storm and the same 
concern for fortune over fame. Stephen Bierley 
questions the earnest of two potential champions 


AY in Paris 
and the great 
names are 
lined up for 
the French 
Open: Chirou- 
bles, Fleurie, Morgon, Moulin- 
a-VenL And then there are the 
tennis players. 

The intense heat of Mel- 
bourne, the mayhem of 
Flushing Meadow and the 
unremitting pressure of Wim- 
bledon seem a world away 
within the elegant confines of 
t he Stade Roland Garros. 
JT'^rEefg' sport and gastronomic 
'pleasures wQl be interwoven 

- during the neat two weeks. 
Somehow the commercial side 
of tennis is less garishly 

. - prominent in Paris, perhaps I 
because the long grind from : 
the Australian Open accentu- 
ates the business elements of 
the men’s and women's tours. 

At the end of the fortnight 
one man and one woman may 
fairly claim to be the best day- 
court players in the world -— 
and they will collect a lot of 
-• money for It — but for a short 
‘ while It is almost possible to 
imagine the ga me is being 
played for pleasure alone. 

Players on the senior cir- 
cuit a nice little earner in its 
own right come up with such 
. phrases as “if only we bad 
known then what we know 
now, how much more we 
would have enjoyed our- 
selves”. But life on the tour 
treadmill is ridden with angst 
■ , and anxiety 

It used to be said by the 
Soviet state that capitalism 
was rotten to the core. And the 
reply came from the Soviet 
people: “It may be rotting but 
what a lovely smell." Prowess 
in sport was a means towards 
that voluptuous inhalation of 
western decadence and the 
parents of both Yevgeny 
Kafelnikov, the French Open 
champion two years ago, and 
-Anna Kournikova undoubt- 
edly eyed the fledgling tennis 
talent of their respective chil- 

- dren with thoughts not 
entirely altruistic. 

Given different circum- 
stances these two might have 
grown up to be the Tsar and 
Tsarina of Soviet sport and 
thumbed their expensive 
noses at the West Instead they 
are icons in a global culture 
of marketing hype and 
bankrolled stereotypes, a 
world where the 16-year-old 
Kournikova can say of her 
wannabe suitors: “They can 
look but they can’t afford it” 

It is hard to believe now 
that Kafelnikov and Koumi- 
kova. who deserted Moscow 

for Florida when she was 
nine, share any cultural back- 
ground but, if Mother Russia 
no longer intrinsically binds 


them, then money does. And 
this prompts the most intrigu- 
ing question; will their pur- 
suit of the dollar ultimately 
outstrip their tennis achieve- 
ments? 

A summing-up of the 24- 
year-old. Kafelnikov’s career 
might read has earned large 
amounts (more than £6 mil- 
lion in prize-money alone) but 
plays too modi; one Grand 
Slam litj q and 15 overall; 

pn tpnfifll nnfnl fille d 

Kournikova’s career; by 
comparis on and because of 
the strict WTA Tour age rules, 
has barely begun, though she 
has already acquired an 
image (tennis's Lolita) which 
has brought her enormous 
wealth via endorsements and 
advertising. As Billie Jean 
King, winner of 12 Grand 
Slam singles titles, says: “The 
question with Anna is: how 
badly does she want success?" 
In other words, will the young 
woman, who walks like a 
champion, walk out of tennis 
just as soon as she has made 
enough money? 

Many players from Eastern 
Europe have almost com- 
pletely lost their competitive 
edge, at least at the Grand 
Slam level, once they have 
tasted the good life that tour 
success provides. Cham pions, 
however are motivated by 
something beyond dollars 
and, when Kafelniko v won the 
French Open in 1996, beating 
Pete Sampras in straight sets 
in the semi-finals and drop- 
ping only one set throughout, 
it seemed the man from Sochi, 
on the fringes of the Black 
Sea, might relieve Sampras of 
his No.I spot 

“It's hard for me to find the 
answer why I have not done 
better in the Grand Slams 
since," he said in Rome 10 
days ago, while bridling at the 
suggestion that he plays too 

much. "I tried to cut my sched- 
ule a little and play less tour- 
naments but then I began to 
lose my. confidence. I need to 
be playing matches and to 
know that I am striking the 
ball well.” 


C URRENTLY 
Kafelnikov’s 
confidence is not 
high, as his 

chewed finger- 
nails betray, \ 
Technically he remains one of : 
the most accomplished play- 
ers but, like many of those 
gifted post-war Soviet soccer 
teams, be often appears to 
lack the cutting edge at cru - 1 
cial moments and then gets 1 
down on himself. 

“It was a huge occasion for 
Russia when I won the French 
title but after a while every- 
body forgot it. I fed the pres- 


Way back when . 





! 




sure because basically I am 
the only Russian on the Tour." 
After he won at Roland Garros 
Kafelnikov eschewed the 
lights or Paris and returned 
home to Sochi for a traditional 
Russian family dinner cooked 
by hfc mother Valentina. 

This would not be 
Kournikova’s idea of a good 
night out It is equally 
unlikely that she would suffer 
a crisis of confidence, at least 
not publicly “Anna knows 
everything and what she 
doesn’t know she thinks she 
does," says Nick Bollettieri, 
her former coach and mentor 

Kournikova was signed up 
by IMG when she was 10 and 


Frank Keating 

recalls the great 
summer of 1968 
that began with 
Sir Ivor’s Derby 
and Busby’s 
European Cup 
on the same day 

Bobby -dazzler . . . Charlton 
scores In United’s 4-1 win 
in the European Cup final 
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has been pandered to ever 
since, thus acquiring a patina 
of worldly wiseness beyond 
her years and a press follow- 
ing which, like Madonna, 
whom she admires, is hype 
and marketing led. “Sport Is 
like the theatre People like to 
see good-looking people who 
are dressed properly." says 
Kournikova. “But I would not 

be here if I couldn't play." 

And play sbe certainly can. 
although she has yet to win a 
Tour title, let alone a Grand 
Slam one. Her breakthrough 
came at Wimbledon last yean 
when she reached the semi- 
finals. Then at this year's Lip- 
ton Championships in Key 


P erhaps the first 
“great summer of 
sport", long before 
Radio Times would trumpet 
it was 1823’s. It was 175 
years ago last Wednesday 
that more than 30.000 clan- 
destinely watched the 
Herefordshire publican 
Tom Spring beat in seven 
bloody rounds and 37 min- 
utes the Bristol batcher 
Bill Neate on the moonlit 
Hinckley Down, near 

Andovez; to be acclaimed 
champion of all England. 
The London coffee-house 
prints were fall of it. 

Fleet Street has been 
excited by many tumul- 
tuous sporting summers 


Hard focus . . . Kafelnikov, 
top left, and Kournikova, 
have their eyes on the 
cheque as well as the ball 

PHOTOGRAWS: AL BBIjO. 
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Biscaya e she defeated four 
top-io players before losing to 
Venus Williams in the final. 
Since then sbe has beaten 
Martina Hingis, the world’s 
No.I, for the Erst time. 

She enters her second 
French Opes ranked just out- 
side the top 10 and with high 
hopes. Clay is not her Ideal 
surface but the speed of her 
racket head and her ability to 


| since, and much more 

I besides. One of the classics 
! was 1968. It was an Ashes 
summer and one which 
ended with MOO’S abject 
handling of the “D’Oliveira 
affair”; It was the first 
cricket season in which the 
counties were allowed an 
overseas player without 
residential qualifications; 
and it was the summer of 
Garfield Sobers’ 36 in an 
over at Swansea. 

Wimbledon held their 
first open championships, 
the men’s singles' title won 
by the returning profes- 
sional Rod Laver The 
Olympic Games were at 
altitude in Mexico, where 


hug the lines may be the undo- 
ing of many at Roland Garros. 

Women's tennis, not based 
on power; will never be as 
strong in depth as the men's 
game but the emergence of 
five teenagers — Hingis, 
Kournikova, the Williams sis- 
ters and Croatia's Mitjana 
Lucic — has caused a buzz in 
the game. Hingis, with four 
Grand Slam titles, is the estab- 
lished leader of the pack. The 
excitement centres on who 
might displace hen Whoever It 
turns out to be. women's ten- 
nis can hardly lose. 

The men's game is in noth- 
ing like such good shape. 
“Tennis Is not going uphill, it 


jumpers high and long. 
Dick Fosbury and Bob 
Beamon, set historic stan- 
dards. Lester Piggott and 
Sir Ivor won the Derby — 

- dazzling jockeyship on a 
superlative colt" said 
Sporting Life —and 
Manchester United became 
the first English team to 
win the Eciropean Cup. 

The last two took place 
on the same day May 29 . ( 
was working then as a pro- 
ducer for JTV and In six 
hours of I eatwave we cov- 
ered both events live and at 
length, limousines laid on 
from Tottenham Corner to 
Wembley Way around 
tea time. 


rf 8 ° ne over to film sir 

gallop, at 

the colt’s 

owner Raymond Guest the 
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French Open favourites 


Leading opponents of a Russian coup 



Pete Sampras 

Age 26 

Turned pro 1988 
Career titles 64 
Franc!) Open 19892r; 1991 
2r, 1992 qf; 1993 qf; 1994 qf; 
1995 In 1996 st. 1997 3r 


Since being voted “The best 
player of the last 25 years 1 has 
gone into a mini -decline. The 
beginning of the end? Few dare 
say so. "1 don’t want to make 
winning the French too obses- 
sional. ” he says— knowing that, 
H he never wins at Roland Garros 
ha will never stand on tennis’s 
Everest with the ait-time greats. 



Marcelo Rios 

Age 22 

TUrrwd pro 1994 
Career titles 9 
French Open 1994 2r, 1995 2r. 
1996 4r, 1997 4r 


The Chilean has the power, 
finesse and speed to win at a 
canter. Since losing the Aus- 
tralian Open final to Petr Korda 
he has been virtually invincible, 
winning at Indian Wells, Key 
Btscayne and Rome, where 
Albert Costa pulled out of the 
final. Has matured tempera- 
mentally but an elbow injury in 
April gives cause for concern. 



Gustavo Kuerten 

Age 21 

Turned pro 1995 
Career titles 1 
French Open 1 996 ir; 
1997 won 


Came from nowhere (Brazil, 
actually) last year to wfn the tftfe 
at his second attempt “Guga" 
retains his carefree attitude on 
and off court but admits to a 
“wandering mind". He is 
unlikely to win again but he 
made friends and everybody 
would love to see him make the 
quarter-finals at least 



Alex Corretja 

Age 24 

limed pro 1991 
Career titles 5 
French Open 1992 In 1993 
In 1994 3n 1995 4n 1 996 2q 
1997 4r 


The Spaniards train and 
practise together and help to 
push each other towards the 
top. Corretja Is currently their 
cHng player, though arry one 
of five or six is capable of 
reaching the final at Roland 
Garros on Sunday week. Last 
year It was Sergl Bruguera, who 
had won the title In 1 993 and 
1994. This year it could be 
Corretja's turn. 


Martina Hingis 

Age 17 

Turned pro 1994 
Car eer titles 1 8 
French Open 1995 3n 1996 3n 
1997 r-u 


Lost last year’s final, the one 
Grand Slam title to elude her. 
Few off her horse beforehand 
and was not fully fit Pressure 
is mounting from the Williams 
sisters as well as Koumikova. 
with Hingis's fighting weight a 
recurring doubt Best tactical 
brain on the circuit and a 
burning desire to win in Paris. 



Venus Williams 

Age 17 

lUmed pro 1994 
Career tWoe 2 
French Open 1 997 2r 


Has beaten Hingis twice this 
year but the Grand Slam tour- 
naments are the acid test Clay 
negates her power game and 
her footwork often looks awk- 
ward, more so than that of her 
younger sister Serena. But she 
has proved she is a fighter who 
is capable of coming back from 
the brink. 



Arantxa Sanchez 
Vteario 

Age 26 

timed pro 1986 
Career titles 25 
French Open 1987 qf; 1988 qf; 
1989 won; 199Q2r, 1991 r-u; 

1 992 sf; 1 993 st; 1 994 won; 

1 995 mi; 1996 1 997 qf 


Still only 26 but struggling to 
keep on terms with the younger 
generation. Extremely competi- 
tive on day, where she chases 
everything down, and defivers 
her Infamous moonbaRs In 
times of trouble. Twice winner 
and mnneMjp three times. 



hra Majofl 
Age 20 

TUmed pro 1991 
Career titles 9 
French Open I9834r,1994 4r; 
1 995 qf; 1 996 qf; 1 997 won 


The holder, written off prior to 
beating an exhausted Hingis In 
last year's final. Has struggled 
this year and has another more 
powerful Croatian, the 1 6-year- 
old Mirjana Ludc (out wtth 
chicken pox), pouncing in her 
footsteps. Might reach the final 
again, might not make the 
second week. 



try evening it was 
fore extra-time Matt 
reminded his United 

First hold the toll 

m just Keep passing 
;h other* 

sd did just that and 
ore down on the goai- 
Henrique. In the 
th Bobby Chariton s 
goal and one each 

eorge Best and the 

Brian Kidd, a giort- 

cned impassioned 

tlons on the pitch. It 
wars and three 

i since Busby and 

8 first serious chal- 
aUa noma trrtDuV 



the 


freezing slush of a Munich 
runway. 

The winning goals, 
rather like Sir Ivor's win a 
few hours- earlier; tod come 
in a voluptuous, eruptive 
spasm at the last.- Had the 
genius of Figgott not kept 
his nag on a tight rein 
almost throughout it 
would never have hap- 
pened. Nor would United 

and Bos to have tearfully 
celebrated their destiny 
tod not the unsung goal- 
keeper Alex Stepney that 
night reined in Benfica’s 
renowned goalscorer 
Eusebio with three min utes 
of normal time remaining. 

Now 65. the goalkeeper 


remembers: “Exactly seven 
days earlier I tod been at 
Wembley to win my only 
toll England cap [against 
Sweden], so it was a week 
to cherish for ever all 
right." United tod played 
Benfica in a Los Angeles 
friendly the year before 
and Stepney had noted the 
great Eusebio’s propensity 
for scoring “dramatic net- 
busters" to make the 
behind-goal cameramen 
cowec 

“In the first half at 
Wembley be had beaten me 
all ends up with an unex- 
pectedly fierce long shot 
which I thought was going 
oven but his topspin tod it 


dipping and crashing 
against the bar behind me. 
To Eusebio a ‘great’ goal 
was always better than a 
simple one and I honestly 
thoug ht of that as be was 
dear through at the very 
end of normal time. 

*T half-feinted to come 
ftirther out to meet him. 

thinking ‘he can chip me or 
gently slot it to my left or 
right and all three ways I 
haven’t an earthly But keep 
crouched and ready for him 
to blast it and you’ve got a 
chance’." Eusebio slipped 
the safety-catch and 
sma sh ed his would-be win- 
ner straight at Stepney- The 
intrepid goalkeeper clung 


on. 1-1 it stayed and, seem- 
ingly In the same blink, 
extra-time was called. 

United and half London 
partied at the Bussell 
Hotel. The other half 
packed Guest's Derby hoo- 
ley in the Great Room at 
the Savoy where both par- 
ties seemed to merge 
around dawn. Stepney was 
due to go to Germany and 
the Nations’ Cup that 
morning wtth Ramsey’s 
England. “Sir Alf had 
warned us to get to bed 
early." he recalls, “but I 
ended iq) at Danny La Rue’s 
night-club. Well, you Just 
had to unwind after a day 
like that, didn’t you?” 


Game for a laugh 
when making 
the best of the rest 


FAIR 

GAME 


JuSe 

Welch 



A S a football reporter 
in the Seventies I 
sometimes had to 
write the round-up. This 
consisted of a couple of 
backpage columns covering 
those matches to which the 
sports editor tod not 
assigned an individual 
scribe. They were usually 
between middle-of-tbe-table 
sides whose drab existence 
had to be acknowledged as 
a sop to readers in 
Peterborough or Fife. 

The task could not com- 
pare with being at Anfield 
to watch Liverpool clinch a 
record number of champi- 
onships or at Wembley to 
see Ipswich stuff Arsenal 
in the Cap. On the other 
hand it was a reprieve from 
the weekly struggle to 
arrive home unmolested 
after sharing a three-hour 
train journey with six car- 
nage-loads of rampaging 
supporters. 1 would get to 
the office around half past 
one and devote most of the 
afternoon to drinking tea 
and reading the papers 
while waiting for the 
league programme to shuf- 
fle into action. 

Successful execution of 
the round-up depended cm 
two large metal-cased 
macMnea hired from Extel 
and the Press Association. 
As the afternoon wore on 
they would cough into life. 


spewing out vast amounts 
of discoloured paper cov- 
ered with Jerkily typed 
reports of every fixture 
and staccato bulletins of 
the latest goals. 

These were dispatched by 
anonymous journalists 
from press boxes the length 
and breadth of the land 
and, as they had to be com- 
posed in the white heat of 

live play they often lacked 
the polish given to more 
considered reporting. 
Demented by the pressure 
of bis accelerating flow of 
deadlines, a perspiring 
hack would precis half an 
hour of sizzling goalmouth 
action into the phrase, 
“End-to-end play ensued". 
As a result a popular 
expression among gentle- 
men of the sports desk at 
that time when describing 
conquests of the previous 
night was. “And then end- 
to-end play ensued". 

These ephemeral nuggets 
of the sportswriter’s art 
even had headlines, though 
one tod to look to other 
sports for the really inter- 
esting ones; “Davidson 
Makes One Ball Lift": “One- 
Armed Golf Title Changes 
Hands"; “Chinese Lacquer 
My Tip". 

The agencies even had a 
round-up man of their own, 
hammering away in some 
darkened bunker as the 

first edition approached; 
“Chariton’s improvement 
was not maintained against 
Middlesbrough but they 
can be excused; the team 
were struck by gastro- 
enteritis. Meanwhile 
Mtllwall’s trouble at Derby 
was partly due to the 
wind." 

Reports were dictated to 
a central bank of typists 
whose efforts were relayed 
directly to the newsroom. 

In a mood of hysteria or 
bored malice the typists 
regularly relayed such 

information as “Matches 


off. Leeds v Liverpool — 
snot on pitch" and “Referee 
Arthur Holland gave a free 
dick for elbows on the 
halfway line". And oh, how 
we laughed at what they 
made of “ruck". 

One dispatch I particu- 
larly cherished was from 
the days when Manchester 
City had a serious football 
team: “Just before the 
break Bell with a golden 
chance to equalise headed 
wife." It is a shame for Paul 
Gascoigne that develop- 
ments in communications 
technology have cut out 
these lapses, otherwise he 
could have blamed Sheryl’s 
black eyes on a typesetting 
error. 

On the subject of 
Gascoigne I was recalling 
the early years of televi- 
sion soap opera, when 
dumber viewers came to 
believe that characters in 
Crossroads, say, were real 
people. After reading head- 
lines such as GAZZA LET 
US DOWN I wonder if there 
Is some confusion between 
Paul Gascoigne, footballer; 
and Gazza, the character he 
plays in the long-standing 
soap England’s Build-up To 
The World Cup. 

(“There’s trouble all 
round for Gazza when a 
night out with his mates 
gets out of hand and Mum 
and Dad — bravura perfor- 
mances by Eileen Drewery 
and Glenn Hoddle — cut his 
kebab allowance and order 
him back to live in the fam- 
ily home. Meanwhile 
mother-in-law Bobby 
Robson takes him to task 
for irresponsible behaviour 
and wonders why he cant 
be more like that nice 
Graeme he Saux.”) 

Anyway I hope Paul 
Gascoigne, as opposed to 
Gazza, surmounts his pre- 
sent existential crisis and 
malms it into the last 22 . If 
anyone can make one baB 
lift it is he. 


Through the pane barrier 
to the power of four 



World beaters . . . Cracknel!, Redgrave, Foster and Pinsent last year 


MKE HEWITT 


CENTRE 



Pete 

Nichols 


I F CHANGE were as good as 
a rest the most rested crew 
at rowing’s World Cup in 
Munich this weekend would 
be Britain’s coxless four The 
first round of the Wodd Cup 
will be the anniversary of the 
famous four's first competi- 
tive outing. A year before that 
they were the famous two. To 
be Churlish, in this outing 
they will be the famous three. 

The fourth member of the 
most illustrious crew in world 

rowing is Luka Grubox; who 
once finished ninth in the 
World Championships In a 
cosed four for Croatia. As he 
will be seated behind a man 
with two Olympic gold medals 
and in front of another with 
four, he could be forgiven for 
feeling anonymous. 

G rubor — not to be con- 
fused with the coach Jurgen 
Grobler — was drafted In last 
month when Tim Fbsten who 
had made an immediate 
impact when the quartet was 
formed in January 1997, cut 
tendons in his hand. Foster 
put his hand through a pane of 
glass. It was not the most sen- 
sible thing for a world cham- 
pion oarsman to do and he has 
offered no explanation. “It’s 
irrelevant how he did it,” says 
Matthew Pinsent, the one 
with two Olympic golds, who 
offers a worst-case scenario of 
six months off for Foster but 

hopes for sooner 
Foster’s mishap was Ill- 
timed. It provided a second 
anxiety for a crew whose only 
worry in their first summer 
on the water had been 
whether they had made the 
whole adventure of interna- 
tional rowing look far too 
easy Of course they arrived in 
the new boat with a man who 
had made rowing look far too 
easy for 13 years. 


Steve Redgrave, famously 
self-penned as “just a boy 
from Marlow who's won a few 
races", took to the caxless four 
in much the same way as he 
took to the coxed four in Los 
Angeles (his first gold), the 
coxless pair with Andrew 
Holmes in Seoul (his next 
gold) and the coriess pair with 
Pinsent in Barcelona and 
Atlanta (his next two golds). 
The only event he could not do 
was sculling and. if you want 
to see the great man's head 
drop, tell him if you dare that 
he is a lousy sculler 

So last summer no one was 
surprised when Redgrave, 
with Pinsent, Foster and 
James Cracknel!, drove a 
coach and four through world 
rowing instead of a coach and 
two. They won the World Cup 
in Munich on the first day of 
June, leaving the Germans 
almost a stroke behind. They 
won in Paris at the second 
World Cup three weeks latex; 
with the French crew little 
more than a canvas adrift and 
full of high ideas. They won in 
Lucerne, when it always 
counts, a stroke dear of the 
Romanians with the French, 
rlr waunc; flniTwrfermg , in third. 

“Don’t ever let them believe 
they can beat you." said Pin- 
sent, as the undefeated reign 
in pairs or fours stretched 
into a seventh yean 

At the World Champi- 
onships in Aiguebelette tt was 
evident the new quartet had 
cast the same old shadow over 
the opposition. One began to 
believe that they could not 
just row on water but dance 
on it. The French on home ter- 
ritory reversed the Lucerne 
placings with the Romanians 
but some time after the win- 
ning klaxon had sounded for 
Pinsent, fbster; Redgrave and 
CrackneHL 

That was still summer 
although autumn was draw- 
ing in. The first anxiety after 
Aiguebelette, caused a wintry 
chin. Redgrave, at 35 the most 
powerful endurance athlete in 
British sport, was diagnosed 
as diab etic. 

There were no parallels. 
Gary Mabbutt was always the 
first name mentioned but 


playing football does not make 
a man an endurance athlete, 
not even at Spurs. The early 
problem for Redgrave was get- 
ting the blood sugar balanced, 
so that his body could handle 
the training. “The first six to 
eight weeks was difficult; it 
became a new discipline for 
Steve,” says Pinsent, as If they 
did not hme enough already 
An injury at two in the boat, 
a diabetic at three; if one 
knew no better one would rule 
them out. Last month there 
was a trial for Foster’s place, 
but not of strength. The crew 
trained with Simon Dennis 
for a week, who was big and 
strong enough to win on 
power alone, and they trained 
with Grubor; who was not 
The 24-year-old Grubor bad 
previously rowed for 
Yugoslavia, as a junior; and 
Croatia. His English, never- 
theless, Is perfect, he has 
British citizenship to go with 
it and, maybe most Important 
of all, was offered the vacant 
seat In the boat 
If Grubor had rubbed a 
lamp, he could not have had 
dreams more sweetly realised. 
Pinsent offers the antidote: 
“It's a poisoned chalice as 
well. It’s a pressure seat and, if 
it doesn't go well, people will 
be quick to blame .. ." 

Quick to blame or slow to 
believe? Redgrave and Pinsent 
in one boat or another have 
been impregnable since 199L 
“It’s been a good seven or 
eight years," says Pinsent, 
“but yon don’t want to look 
back until it’s all oven" If they 
lose in Munich, they will lose 
not just a World Cup race but 
their immunity to defeat 
On the road to Sydney and 
what would be a first gidd for 
Cracknel! and Foster (or Gru- 
bor), a third for the remark- 
able Pinsent and a fifth for the 
Moody magnificent Redgrave. 
Munich could be a milestone. 
“Everyone In the rowing 
world Is thinking that, if 
there is a time to beat them, it 
is now,” says Pinsent, adopt- 
ing the royal prerogative of 

using the third person about 

himself and the crew: About 

anyone else it might sound 

pretentious. 
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Getting to grips — the flanker Kieron Dawson, right, lends his weight to London Irish's successful push for Premiership survival at Sunbury yesterday photograph: martin Godwin 

London Irish 26 Rotherham 14 (agg: 42-27) 

Woods’ guidance has Bishop’s blessing 


Robert Armstrong 


L ondon Irish sealed 
a weekend of triumph 
for Exiles rugby with 
a storming victory 
over Rotherham in their 
second-leg play-off at Sunbury 
and preserved their Premier- 
ship Division One status for 
another season. Their healthy 
42-27 aggregate success will 
be worth at least £1 million in 
sponsorship. 

It was a characteristic do- 
or-die performance by the 
Irish. Their only try by Justin 
Bishop shortly after half-tirhe 
proved decisive, opening up a 


17-7 lead that was ultimately 
a bridge too far for the York- 
shire side. 

Bishop apart, the Irish were 
grateful to their goalkicker 
Niall Woods, who punished 
Rotherham's frequent in- 
fringements with seven penal- 
ty goals. 

“We knew we had every- 
thing to lose and we just had 
to cross their line." said Dick 
Best, the Exiles' caretaker 
coach, who hopes for a full- 
time contract with the club. 

Victory came at a cost the 
dynamic Samoan No. 8 Isaac 
Feaunati had to be helped off 
near the end with serious j 
knee ligament damage that ' 


could take six months to heal. 
The Irish also face losing the 
international backs David 
Humphreys and Maris McCall 
to the Ulster club Dungannon 
after renewed efforts by the 
Irish RFU to lnre «nl«s back 
home. 

For the moment, though, 
the Irish will be relieved at 
once again avoiding the drop, 
having beaten Coventry In 
last year's rele gati o n play-off 
They struggled to turn their 
territorial advantage into 
points at the expense of a ro- 
bust Rotherham defence. 

Ear from giving up when , 
they fell behind, Rotherha m 
often looked dangerous when ' 


their forwards and backs 
together scattered the Irish 
defence with controlled move- 
ment and accurate transfers. 
Indeed it was no surprise to 
see them score a high -calibre 
tiy at 26 minutes when their 
scrumhalf Guy Easterby 
made a midfield break and 
the fullback Mike Umaga 
came into the line to put the 
wing Dean Lax over in the 
right comer. 

The Irish, though, gained 
vital insurance early on with 
two short-range penalty goals 
by Woods for offcide and div- 
ing . over the top. Towards 
half-time Woods edged the 
hosts into a 8-7 lead with his 


third penalty goal after Roth- 
erham had killed a ruck and, 
just before the break, the 
Irish goalkicker guided home 
a penalty which John Dudley, 
the Rotherham lock, conceded 
when he charged into the side 
of a ruck. 

In the second half the Ex- 
iles raised the tempo, show- 
ing greater snap and crackle 
in their first-time tackles and 
the way they moved the ball 
wide. In the 43rd min ute 
Conor O'Shea prompted a 
sweeping attack which culmi- 
nated- in Woods putting 
Bishop over near the 
touchline. 

Rotherham needed to score 


swiftly to get back in the 
game, but their second try, a 
sparkling sprint to the posts 
by Greg Austin, came in the 
80th minute. By that stage the 
reliable Woods had added two 
more penalty goals and, as 
time ran out the Irishman 
chipped home his seventh 
goal to seal Rotherham's fate. 

SCORERS! London Inafc Try: Bishop. 
PonnMosi Woods 7. WoMml mm Titan 

La«. Austin. Co OTor rkmn Binns 2. 
London Irtsltt O'Shea (Copt): Bishop. 
Venter (Bums. 68nHn), McCall. Woods; 
Humphreys. Hogan; Fitzpatrick. Kailam 
(Redmond. 36) HaJpm. Harvey. O'Kelly, 
Spicer. Dawson. Feaunati (Bird. 73j. 
HoM i o rt — w Umaga (Burnt, 60); Dawson, 
Austin. Shepherd. Las: Binna. Eastartjy. 
Bunting. Warehom. Ashley. Dudley. 
Weosler. Wade. Spence. Schmid (capt). 
Ihhn w E Morrison (Bristol). 


Swalec Cup Finals Ebbw Vale 12 Llanelli 19 


Madden steps in and ends dream in a Vale of tears 


bn Malta at Ashton Gate 

L lanelli's welsh cup 
win was their tenth. At 
this rate Instead of the 
national anthem the crowd 
will be slngmg Sospan Fach 
before future finals. 

But even the mast one- 


eyed of Scarlet supporters 
wiQ admit Ebbw Vale c alled 
the tune for most of the first 
75 minutes of a disappoint- 
ing Swalec Cup final at Bris- 
tol cm Saturday. 

Then the English-born 
scrum-half Rupert Moon, a 
three-time final winner, 
found a gap In a short dls- 


World Cup ’94, 
The year 
England fans 
were forced 
to support 
a foreign team, 


integrating line-out 35 
metres flrom the Ebbw Vale 
line. He pinned back his 
ears and heard Martyn 
Madden, his tight-head 
prop, calling to his left 
Madden ran in the try from 
25 metres, just grounding 
the ball before crashing 
Into the corner flag. It all 
ended in a Vale of tears. 

“I just heard this Cardiff 
accent calling ‘Moonie, 
Moonle'. so I gave it to Mar- 
tyn In the bread basket,” 
said Moon, slumped against 
the wall of the players’ tun- 
nel after the match. 

Madden. 24. was playing 
only his third game for 
Llanelli. He came to Stra- 
dey Park early this month 
on loan from Penzance and 
played In the final only 
through a law granting 
emergency front-row cover, 
so injury-hit are Llanelli. 
“It’s the stuff dreams are 
made of,” said Madden. 1 


whose profile was not even 
in the match programme. 

His try rescued a game 
locked at 12-12 with all the 
points coming from the 
boots of the fly-halves, 
Ebbw Vale's Byron Hay- 
ward and Craig Warlow of 
Llanelli. This May show- 
piece has often been the 
gloss that has covered a 
season of cracks in Welsh 
rugby; with Ashton Gate, 
capacity 20,000, only three- 
quarters full on Saturday, 
the crowd and the game 
failed to match the occa- 
sions of the las* decade. 

The traditionally expan- 
sive Scarlets were forced 
Into an attrltional game. 
There was hardly a Llanelli 
three-quarter move all 
match and Ebbw Vale, with 
the former boxer Hayward 
punching holes in the Llan- 
elli defence, made all the 
running after the break. 

Llanelli were delighted to 


win, though. Vale finished 
ahead of them in the league 
to claim the remaining 
Heineken Cup place and 
had talked a good game all | 
week, and in the Tongan I 
full-back Siua Tanmalolo j 
they had the Man of the i 
Match. Taumalolo almost 
prised open the Vale de- 1 
fence in the game’s coutro- 1 
versial flashpoint on the 
hour. He chipped ahead 
only to be late-tackled by 
Darril Williams. Llanelli 
were lucky to concede only 
a penalty. 

Six months earlier Llan- 
elli had conceded 81 points 
to the touring All Blacks, a 
dark day in their illustri- 
ous history. "There's been 
a dark cloud over us for a 
long time." conceded Moon. 
"But Gareth Jenkins is a 
great motivator and we 
managed to dig deep today. 
Last year in the semi-final 
against Cardiff we did try 


to play an expansive game 
and lost. We were not going 
to lose by the sword this 
time. We had to stand toe- 
to-toe with Vale and slug it 
out." 

Tony Copsey, the former 
Wales lock, will return to 
Stradey Park from Sara- 
cens as commercial man- 
ager and player next season 
— more news to warm Llan- 
elli as their players depart 
to those beaches. West is 
best, as they say tn Welsh 
rugby. And a shade lucky 
sometimes, Gwent follow- 
ers will add. 

SCORER 5i Ebbw Vain Drop goal! 
Hayward P awoE l a n Hayward 3 LbunOi 
Tryi Maddon. Convorsfoai Warlow 
Itanalttesi Warlow 4. 

Ebbw VMai Taumalolo. Harrios Hawkoi 
(Slranio. 7Dmln). Funnon, Woodard 
Hayward. unwottyn: A Pniuips. l PnmttB 
Million. Billon. FalMnu. Calling. K Jorow 
leapt). M Jones 

UaitaJIb Williams. Proctor. Boobyer 
IWIniln. 63). Davies. Eva no; Warlow. Moan. 
A Joni-a McBrydo (coon. Madder. 
Coocw. Uaylo. Wyall lOlbbq 63). I damn 
an nuns 

n aO twi C Thomas (WRU). 


Back injury puts England tour in disarray 


N EIL BACK last night be- 
came the third player to 
withdraw from England’s 
tour squad to the southern 
hemisphere, writes Robert 
Armstrong. The Leicester 
flanker failed a fitness test on 
his injured groin. 

The absence of England's 
player of the year from the 37- 
man party which leaves for 
Australia on Wednesday 
leaves room for relative un- 
known Richard Poo 1-J ones. 


The Cambridge Blue and for- 
mer Wasp is currently play- 
ing for the French champions 
Stade Franca is. 

Brian Ashton, the former 
Bath and Ireland coach, will 
join the England coaching 
staff for the tour to Australia. 
New Zealand and South 
Africa. 

When he returns home the 
51-year-old Ashton will take 
charge of coaching the Eng- 
land Under-18, Under-19 and 


Under -21 squads on a full- 
time basis. Asbton, who 
resigned as Ireland coach in 
February, was a coach on 
England's last tour to New 
Zealand in 1985. 

• Andrew Cashmore scored 
27 points for Auckland Blues 
who defeated Otago Highland- 
ers 37-31 to reach nest week- 
end’s Super-12 final where 
they will meet Canterbury 
Crusaders. 36-32 winners 
over Coastal Sharks. 



Hockey 


Ashton . . . back on tour 


Athletics 


Sad Bristol 
condemned 

to exile 
by Scots 

Jeremy Alexander watches the last rites 
at a fatalistic Memorial Ground ■ 

, mr«t of those we want to keep 

^HAKE equal parts Don- Re said ^ 

*, a5te ^?Jr rS City pia^^rel^^Wriheprrasure - 

■ Manchester Giiy. cltv OI1 them”; the pity 
9 throw in, two, *ess “T £ £2 toDof the dub had 


^■^■AKE equal parts Don* 
^Tcaster Rovers and 
■ Manchester City, 
9 throw in two eggs — 
the first one will be knocked 
on — add a bunch of thyme 
servos and a pinc h of basn 
(fewlty, of course), wrap in a 
filo blazer, bury in sand and 
bake for five years. In truth 
Bristol's goose was woked 
long before London Scottish 

won the second play-off leg. 
too. and consigned them to 
Premiership Two. 

It was cooked even before 
their first home league match 
in August, when their captain 
Robert Jones said: “A lot of 
people outside the dub have 
said Bristol look likely to be 
relegated but we will do a lot 
better than most people think.” 

A lot of people knew best 

At the end of a season in 
which they sold their ground, 
sacked their coach and sank 
so low In spirit that they won 
only two of 22 league games 
some said the Scottish put 
thaw out of their misery. 
Long faces afterwards spoke 
otherwise, brave ones of 
"bo uncing back” without con- : 
viction. honest ones of getting I 
what they deserved. 

Jones offered no excuses. 
“On our performances in the 
two play-off matches we don't 
deserve to be in the First Div- 
ision. We've talked of changes 
here for a couple of seasons. 
Now is the time to make them 
or we could keep on sliding.” 

He felt his own game had 
suffered under the burden of 
captaincy, which he expected 
to pass to Paul Burke. The fly- 
half will probably have to ad- 
just his stride to take tL Jones 
reckons they need “four or 
five quality players. I am sure 
the dub wUl take whatever 
action is required”. He Is 
more diplomat than realist 

The assistant coach Dave 
Egerton nearly struck a posi- 
I five note: “We have signed up 


most of those we want tokflgp 
for next season.’ Be said the 
players had felt “the bmb« 
oftbe city on them ; the pity 
is that the top of the dub had 
not Saturday’s events were a 
natural conclusion to the pro- 
tracted betrayal of a 110 -year 
heritage. The players knew it 
and most of the city could not 

bear to watch. 

Instead 4^00 saw t he Sco t- 
t-ich gain due reward from a 
season fiat was disrupted 
when they last went west, to 
the ear-biting incident ki Jan- 
uary. and was extended to 
Saturday when an U-10 de- 
feat at West Hartlepool denied 
them automatic promotion 
last month. They need qualify 
players, too, but their coach. 
John Steele promised “no 
knee-jerk reaction in terms of 
squad strengthenin g” . 

It was a grim, nervy g ame 
won by poise, will and self- 
belief Bristol led onoe over- 
all, with Burke’s third penal- 
ty for 9-3, or 34-32. Scottish 
replied with the only try, 
clean from 40 yards; David 
Millard's diving tackle denied 
Burke’s peerage, which would 
surely have gone with a try; 
and Tain McAusland, with 
two late kicks, ensured a ver- 
dict on points not tries. 

The back row were terrific 
throughout, Simon Fenn lay- 
ing back his ear and a bit in . 
heroic sorties. Bath v Scottish 
is the mouth-watering divi- 
dend from' Bristol’s demise. 
At the end the home team tell 
to their knees. The club has 
been there for too long. 


IC O HB Ui Bristol! EuoHIaai Burks S. 
LooK* toolHal i i Tiyi ShimlM. Drop 
■ash McAusland. PiaaWIsai McAusland 

a 

Hrtalob Hull: Yapp. Martin. Maggs. 
Braaza; Burke. Jones leapt): Worsley 
(Wring. 87mln). Lsndroau. Full man. 
Charron. Eagle, Corfcary (Roll in, 67), 
Shari. Brawnrigg. 

London Sootuaki McAuaiand; Todd, 
Davies. Erikaoan (capt). Sherman; 
Cameron (Wright, 36). Millard; Jonnotooe. 
Allan. Burnell, Hunter. Woman (Jones. 71). 
Feim. Holme*, Tfertwck. 

I> * ww G Hughes iSondbach). 


Sanyo Cup: Newcastle 47 World XV 41 

Dwyer warning 

for champions 


Robert Armstrong 
at Twickenham 

B OB DWYER is poised to 
join the coaching staff 
of a London club once 
he completes discussions 
with Harlequins. London 
Irish and Saracens. The 
World XV manager, having 
watched Newcastle lift this 
trophy after sharing 14 tries 
with his invitation side here, 
Mid he was eager to return to i 
Premiership rugby despite , 
bis sacking by Leicester. 

Dwyer, who will decide on 
ms future next week, made a 
surprising attack on Newcas- 
tle s abrasive style. Austra- 
lia’s former World Cup coach 
was not impressed by the 
manner in which the league 
champions clawed back a 
■Ji-19 deficit to clinch their 
second trophy in seven days. 

"At one stage we looked set 

to win by a cricket scare but a 
series of blood injuries dis- 
rupted our rhythm and New- 
castle came back strongly " 
said Dwyer. “However, the 
way they play has no future 

=S?iY se .^ ey have an entirely 
self-limiting strategy, if you 

play like that, sooner or later 

22S 11 ■ cora ? up . gainst a team 
that is physically stronger 
and Just as good in defence — 
they'll put you to the sword.” 
pwyer was also disan- 
low turn-out 
of ia.500 despite the world- 


class talent on view which in- 
cluded France's Grand Sia m 
wing, Philippe Bemat-Salles, 
who scored a first-half hat- 
trick. The poor attendance, 
the lowest since the fixture 
began, probably reflected the 
admission prices of £20 and 
£15 for a game of limited com- 
petitive interest ' 
Nevertheless there was- a 
epaace to see the World XV 
skipper Phflippe Sella score a 
try in the final game erf his 18 - 
S^ar first-class career. Newcas- 
tle s Alan Tait, captain for the 
day in Ws final appearance for 
the dub. bagged a brace. He 
now returns to Scotland to 
gay one more season for a dis- 
trict side as player/coach. 
Va’aiga Tuigamala's 78th- 
*y snatched victory 
for a highly durable Newcas- 
tle side who had been cele- 
brating their title triumph 
since the previous Sunday 

Bgggaaagjte 
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Australia . 


England’s World Cup chances fading fast 


The Observer 


fiMhOTftwnprMMfi 
rti fros t* He*. | 


Pat Rowley bi Utrecht 

^WO-GOAL defeats on Sat- 
I urday virtually ruled out 
both the England men's and 
women's teams as contenders 
for the World Cup semi- fi nals 
next week. They were the 
second defeats for both sides. 

The men lost a remarkable 
match with the holders Paki- 
stan 7-6, the women went 
down 4-2 to Argentina. 

England could have done 
with a change of goalkeeper 
in both games. Both Hilary 
Rose and Simon Mason are 
regarded as among tbe 
world's best but both seemed 
tentative. The criticism of 
Mason may seem harsh for he 


made some fine saves In the 
first two matches but. against 
Pakistan, his defence leaked 
like a sieve. 

Tbe shame was that Eng- 
land gave away goals and still 
managed twice to get back 
from a two-goal deficit to level 
at 5-5 before Pakistan 
stamped their authority with 
two late goals. Russell Garcja 
is exempt from criticism after 
scoring their first goal and 
masterminding their frus- 
trated fightback. 

The young England 
women's side were too inex- 
perienced. Smart goals bv 
Purdy Miller and Jane Sixs- 
mith kept them In the game 
until they were killed off by 
two late Argentina goals. 


The women play South 
Korea today and should be en- 
couraged by their first vic- 
tory over the Olympic silver 
medallists last November. 
The men. without captain Bill 
Waugh, should gain their first 
points against Poland. 

The weekend matches vir- 
tually assured Australia, Ger- 
many, Argentina and Nether- 
lands a berth in Friday's 
women's semi-finals, all nee- 
din gone point from their last 
two pool matches. 

In the men's competition. 
Germany are favourites after 
beating Olympic champions 
Netherlands 5-1 yesterday. U 
was Netherlands' biggest de- 
feat for 18 years and came 
after they beat India 5-0. 
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is back on charge 


David Davies sees the charismatic Spaniard ad-iibbing as of old 
and threatening Montgomerie’s leading ambitions at Wentworth 


C OLIN Montgomerie, 
well accustomed to 
winning, leads the 
Volvo PGA Champ i- 
onsnip here after three 
rounds and he can look down 
the leader-board at names 
that impress even him. 

The Scot, after a seven- 
under-par 65 for an 11-under 
205, leads by one from the un- 
ramjJiar Dean Robertson of 
Scotland, but two shots be- 
hind Is Ernie Els and three 
behind a certain Severiano 
Ballesteros. 

"When that name is on the 
leader-board." said Monty or 
Seve. “you know that any- 
thing can happen, and proba- 
bly will He's the most tal- 


ented and charismatic golfer 
who has ever played." 

As for Els. Montgomerie 
was scarcely less complimen- 
tary. ‘Tve had my moments 
with Ernie. He's there again, 
he's always there; he’s the 
best player in the world.” 

Montgomerie has lost a 
World Match Play Champion- 
ship final to Els here and a 
play-off for this championship 
to Ballesteros, who hit what 
was voted “the shot of the 
year" to achieve it. The Soot 
has yet to win this event, 
which be rates as his sixth 
most important of the year be- 
hind the majors and the Play- 
ers Championship In America. 

If he achieves the 68 needed 


for 15 under, which is his esti- 
mate or what It will take to 
win, he should be holding the 
trophy aloft this evening. 

There is still no finer sight 
in golf than Seve under full 
sail, striding imperiously 
alter a ball struck imperially. 
He leans slightly forward 
from the waist and the chin 
juts like an over-proud prize- 
fighter offering an inferior op- 
ponent a free shot He gives 
the impression of owning not 
Just the golf course, but golf. 

He loves the crowds and the 
opportunities they afford for 
drama; no one has ever 
played up to a gallery more 
than he, or enjoyed it more. 

Yesterday he played the 


18th rather poorly, hitting a 
drive into the rough and 3 3- 
wood second Into more rough, 
leaving him with a 40-yard 
chip to the green. As chips go, 
however, this was about as 
easy as they get 

Lying well, he had a bunker 
to carry but then had proba- 
bly 20 yards of green with 
which to work: it was a dod- 
dle for any self-respecting 
professional, let alone one of 
golfs all-time geniuses with 
the wedge. Seve, Lbough, first 
produced a long, long look at 
the lie, which said to those 
who could not see: “This 
could be difficult." 

Then he marched forward 
20 or so yards and took an- 
other long, long look at the 
green, regarding it as man 
might a relief map of the Hi- 
malayas, rather than the lov- 
ingly craned, perfect putting 


surface produced by the 
greenkeeper Chris Kennedy. 
“This." he was saying “could 
be even more diffic ult." 

Finally, after hair a dozen 
practice swings, he hit this 
perfectly straightforward 
chip to six feet and holed the 
birdie putt. The moment the 
ball dropped, thousands of 
arms went in the air to ap- 
plaud this unbelievable feat. 
Seve loved every second of it. 

That putt was the last of 
only 22 used by Ballesteros 
during a round that contained 
all the old ingredients — the 
drive into the deep trees, the 
simple mid- Iron from the fair- 
way into the sand and half a 
dozen truly difficult chips 
conjured close to the pin by 
the man with the softest 
hanrfc in the game. 

“It Telt great to be under par 
again," he said. “My golf was 


very unpredictable and 
people like to see that. It 
makes me happy to give some 
pleasure. It has always been 
that way. I wish I could be as 
steady as Nick Faldo but I 
think that, if he played like 
me, be would be in trouble." 

Ballesteros began as he 
meant to go on. with a drive 
into the trees at the 1st. but 
got bis par. He drove into the 
trees again at the 3rd and 
dropped a shot, which pro- 
voked an eagle at the next 
through a 3-wood. 4-iron and 
15ft putt at the 501-yard hole. 
Seven more birdies were to 
follow and two more visits to 
the trees. "It is like the old 
days, eh?" he said with a grin. 

It was, and that is the trou- 
ble, for the old days are only 
rarely revisited now. Hie last 
65 was In the first round of 
the Lancbme Trophy last 



Montgomerie . . . seeking a 68 

September, which came after 
a run of 14 missed cuts in 16 
tournaments. 

He was asked If this round 
was the answer to those who 
thought he was finished. “If 
people think I am finished, 
what can I do? They are prob- 
ably right but . . . [pause] they 
could be wrong." 

In that case, can he win this 
tournament? He gave us a 
rough translation of a Span- 
ish phrase but. had he been 
addressing a home audience, 
he would have said: “No ven- 
das la piel del oso antes de 
cazarlo.” In other words. 
“Don’t sell the skin of the 
bear before going hunting." 


Rugby League 

Super League: Halif^16^H^s10 

Pearson 
puts boot 
into Saints 


Andy WUson 


yer wamin 
champions 


I T 18 time to lake Halifax's 
topfive credentials seri- 
ously after they followed 
up their win at Bradford 
the previous weekend with a 
victory yesterday that lifted 
them into fourth place, two 
points clear of St Helens. 

Their latest success should 
have been a good deal more 
comfortable. They missed a 
number of excellent try-scor- 
ing chances and their other- 
wise impressive stand-off 
Chris Chester succeeded with 
only one offour JdcksatgoaL ... 

It was only the introduction 
of Martin Pearson at full-back 
that secured the points. Pear- 
son, who at Featherstone 
gained a reputation as one of 
the game's most reliable kick- 
ers, has been squeezed out of 
Halifax's starting 13 by the 
South African Jamie Bloem. 
But he landed three goals from 
as many attempts and may 
have forced the coach John 

Pendlebury to rethink. 

However, some of his team- 
mates had greater claims for 
praise. The veteran Gary 
Mercer was a tower of 
strength in the second row; 
Gavin Clinch was sharp at 
scram-halfi and the loose for- 
ward Martin Moana scored a 
superb individual try, leaving 
Earle Hammond floundering 
with a sidestep. 

Feretl TuDagi, a bundle of 


energy on the right wing, had 
scored Halifax's first- half try 
after good work from Moana. 
But Saints, who had earlier 
taken the lead when Paul 
Scuithorpe charged through 
Des Clark, went ahead again 
on the stroke of half-time 
when Paul Newlove sent 
Anthony Sullivan dear. 

However, Saints were 
second best in the second 
half, whicb they had to nego- 
tiate without Scuithorpe. He 
had suffered a suspected bro- 
ken sternum after a dash 
with Kelvin Skerrett that had 
infuriated Saints' coach 
Shaun McRae, although .he 
was in no mood for excuses. 

“We have guys being paid a 
lot of money bat don’t seem to 
be handling the pressure very 
weE," he said. TPs an egocen- 
tric thing; They think just be- 
cause we’re not playing Wigan, 
Leeds or Bradford they are go- 
ing to win. And that’s not just 
the players. Its the whole club 
and the whole town." 

McRae knows that, after (his 
week’s appointment of his pre- 
decessor Eric Hughes as foot- 
ball operations manager, de- 
feats at "places such as Halifax 
could cost him his Job. 

Hasan Blown: Tittlagl. Gibson. Bauveftg. 
Powell: Chaster, a Inch; Harrison. Rowley. 
Skerrett. Mercer, Clark , Moana. 
Swbetltaieei Marshall, Gillespie. 
Pearaon. Mams. 
at IM a n i Atcheaon; C Smith, 0 SmHh, 
Newiove. Sullivan; Long. Gouldlng; 
GoJApfok. CtMitungham. O'Neill. Joym. 
Scuithorpe. Hammond. IwImI Hm I — ■ 
DavMson. Porellnl, Manyn. Heigh. 

R Connolly (Wigan). 


Crompton fails 
to buck Broncos 


L ONDON produced their 
most convincing perfor- 
mance of the season 
against Salford Reds to earn 
their third Super League win. 
The Broncos won 21-12, hav- 
ing established a 14-0 lead in 
the first 17 minutes. 

Despite a superb individual 
performance from Martin 
Crompton, who scored all Sal- 
ford's first-half points. Andy 
Gregory’s side always looked 
second best to a highly moti- 
vated hone team. . 

The Broncos shrugged off 
tiie early loss of Martin Of- 
fiah, who was carried off after 
10 min utes with what ap- 
peared to be a serious ankle 
injury. 

Having led 14-8 at half-time 
through tries by Damien 


Cricket 

0930 16 13 + 


Counties update 


Derbyshire 

24 Middlesex 

33 

Durham 

25 Northerns. 

34 

Enex 

26 Nottingham 

35 

Glamorgan 

27 Somerset 

36 

Qloucs. 

28 Surrey 

37 

Hampshire 

29 Sussex 

38 

Kent 

30 Wanefcta. 

39 

Lancs* 

31 Worcester 

40 

Uics. 

32 YbrteWre 

41 


Compete county scores 

0930 16 13 23 
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Chapman and Darren Hig- 
gins, London clinched mat- 
ters when Robbie Beazley was 
put clear by Chapman for the 
Broncos’ third try after an ex- 
cellent break by Chris Ryan 
and Tulsen Tollett down the 
left wing. 

Salford, though, still bad 
time for the try of the match 
alter an hour, Scott Martin 
^pr inting 60 yards down the 
right touchline to score. 

Meanwhile Tony Smith, 
Wigan's international scrum' 
halt is facing a lengthy lay-off 
after suffering a knee injury 
In Friday night's victory over 
Huddersfield. 

Smith will see a specialist 
this week to find out the ex- 
tent of the damage. His injury 
is likely to hand a chance to 
Darryl Cardiss, a former 
Academy International full- 
back, in Sunday’s game at 
Hull. Andy Farrell, who 
limped out of Friday's game 
with a dead leg. is confident 
of playing. 

The Sheffield coach John 
Kf>? r had mixed news of his 
casualties from Saturday’s 
24-23 home defeat by Leeds. 
Steve Molloy will . definitely 
be fit to face Halifax on Satur- 
day while Rod Doyle hopes to 
play and Matt Crowther’s 
knee injury appears to be less 
serious than feared when he 
was carried off But Paul 
Carr, the Influential Austra- 
lian forward, will be out for at 
least a month with a tom 
hamstring- 

Rear yesterday confirmed 
that be has fined his captain 
Paul Broadbent £100 for am- 
ceding the dissent penalty 
which allowed lestyn Harris 
to kick the match-winning 
goal for Leeds. 

Rear, however, was not 
happy with the performance 
of the referee Stuart Cum- 
mings and will send a video of 
jbis complaints to the Rugby 
Football League. 
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Itchen to succeed . . . leisure boats mob Merit Cup as she crosses the line to win the final leg of the Whitbread Round the World Race 

Merit wins leg but Language has last word 


Bob Fisher joins the welcome as the Whitbread fleet comes home in the Solent 


ECOND place on the 
final leg was more 
than enough for Paul 
Cayard and the crew of EF 
Language to win the Whit- 
bread Round the World 
Race. They improved their 
points standing on this leg 
to take the Volvo Trophy by 
a massive 138 points. 

EF Language will be the 
last Whitbread winner, the 
race ownership changing to 
Volvo on June 1. 

The last leg was Grant 
Dalton’s. Racing in his fifth 
Whitbread, the former win- 
ner said this was the tough- 
est he had sailed bnt the 


Sport in brief 


Tennis 

Mareelo Rios completed his 
build-up to the French Open, 
which starts today, by collect- 
ing his fifth title of the year. 
The world No. 3 from Chile 
won the St Polten Interna- 
tional in Austria yesterday, 
defeating the unseeded Amer- 
ican Vince Spadea 6-2, 6-0. 
"This has been excellent prep- 
aration for Roland Garros 
and l can now count myself as 
one of the favourites for the 
French Open.” said Rios, who 
is aiming to regain the No. l 
spot from Pete Sampras. 

Ice Hockey 

Two second-period goals in 84 
seconds from Michael Grosek 
and Miroslav Satan steered 
the Buffalo Sabres to a 2-0 
away victory over the Wash- 
ington Capitals in the first 
game of their Stanley Cup 
semi-final series, writes VTc 
Batchelder. Their efforts were 
hacked by another outstand- 
ing display from the net- 
minder Dominik Hasek, who 
made 19 saves. 


victory on the last leg, 
which put his Merit Cop 
into second overall, began 
to make it all worthwhile. 
"We were third.” he said, 
“and conld have ended up 
fifth quite easily, but this 
time the dice rolled in our 
favour.” 

Spectator boats began to 
gather around the leaders 
shortly after dawn when 
the fleet was sailing the 
added shuttle leg in Christ- 
church Bay; they grew in 
number until the Solent 
and Southampton Water 
were lined with boats. 
Ashore several thousand 


Chess 

Russia's Vlad Kramnik drew, 
the favourable white pieces 
for the opening round of his 
10-game final eliminator 
against Spain's Alexey Shirov 
to decide a challenger for 
Garry Kasparov’s world title, 
writes Leonard Barden. The 
match at Cazorla, Spain, has 
been arranged by the World 
Chess Council, the latest 
organisation set up by Ka- 
sparov in his battle with the 
long-established Interna- 
tional Chess Federation. Ka- 
sparov. who has faced grow- 
ing criticism for failing to 
play a title match since 1985, 
will meet his challenger In 
October over 16 games, also in 
Spain, for a prize fund of 
£800,000. 

Motor Sport 

Britain’s Mark Blundell fin- 
ished in 10th place in the 
Motorola 300 in Madison, Illi- 
nois. Blundell's preparation, 
was hampered when rain 
washed out the second day of 
Qualifying for the sixth race 
of the CART series, which 
was won by the reigning 
champion Alex Zanardi. 


people were in Ocean Vil- 
lage to welcome them. 

Dalton said of Cayard: 
“He deserved to win; we 
could never have won be- 
cause of the way we were 
set np. The basis of the EF 
programme was a really 
fast boat and a sail develop- 
ment that beat us alL” 

The big masthead-reach- 
ing spinnakers, which were 
pioneered by Team EF, 
worked against Merit Cop. 
“We didn’t have the stabil- 
ity to use it properly,” Dal- 
ton admitted. 

Cayard, who finished 15 
minutes after Dalton, could 


Motor Rallying 


Argy-bargy 
costs McRae 

C OLIN McRAE was un- 
characteristically satis- 
fied with fifth place cm the 
Rally of Argentina, 'sensing 
□o doubt that finishing at all 
was-a victory of a kind after 
hitting a rock, writes David 
Williams in Cordoba. 

McRae's efforts to fix his 
Subaru will no doubt pass 
into rallying legend. He 
removed the bait component 
and straightened it by hitting 
it with a rock. He not only got 
the car r unning again in time, 
but set the fastest time on all 
but one of the eight remain- 
ing special stages — no mean 
feat given that he ran into 
suspension and gearbox trou- 
ble. then hit a fence at 60 

mph. 

To m mi Makinen won the 
rally for the third time but 
Carlos Sainz took the champi- 
onship lead, two points ahead 
of McRae, after clinching 
second place by O.TSec. 


afford to grin. When he left 
Southampton last Septem- 
ber he was a neophyte In 
this type of ocean racing 
but he proved a quick 
learner. He won the first 
leg and two others to put 
the outcome beyond much 
doubt by the end of the fifth 
leg, and he sailed otherwise 
with a conservative 

strategy. 

Ten minutes after EF 
Language' arrived, Knat 
Frosted sailed Innovation 
Kvaemer across the line in 
the River Itchen for third 
place and fourth overall, 
edging out Lawrie Smith’s 


Equestrianism 


SUk Cut, the next to finish, 
by three points. Silk Cut, 
since her dismasting, has 
been dramatically im- 
proved and had she fin- 
ished the Southern Ocean 
leg, where the mast came 
down, she would have been 
second. 

Going out of La Rochelle, 
B imnflr Krantz’s Swedish 
Match was second but she 
lost this on the final leg. 
“Swedish Match never got 
out of the blocks on this 
leg," explained Dalton 
while Krantz said: “I hope 
Dalton is buying Lawrie’s 
crew dinner tonight.” But 
for the intervention of Silk 
Cut. Krantz would have 
been overall runner-up. 


Cycling 

Briton 

revives 

killer 

instinct 


WUUam Fotharingham 


F OR Chris Boardman this 
was the weekend when 
famine became feast. 
Having failed to win a race 
since last July the Wirral 
rider crossed the line first in 
the opening two stages of the 
Prudential Tour of Britain to 
take a serious option on over- 
all victory when the race fin- 
ishes in London on Sunday. 

.Although Boardman has 
not been in form all this sea- 
son, his victory in the open- 
ing prologue time-trial in 
Stirling was no surprise; the 
Gan leader is the world's lead- 
ing specialist in this type of 
short, sharp effort against the 
clock, even if he was adamant 
the race organisers bad done 
him no favours by placing the 
finish of the 2.6 mitoe at the 
top of the steep cobbled climb 
to the gates of the castle. 

Yesterday, however, when 
he flew up to the finish in 
Newcastle's Grey Street at the 
end of the 129 miles from 
Edinburgh, Boardman took 
only his second road race vic- 
tory since he turned profes- 
sional in 1994. and he sur- 
prised himself as much as his 
six breakaway companions. 

‘1 caught them napping,” 
he said. With three laps of a 
circuit in the centre of New- 
castle to cover, Boardman 
was able to pick his spot and 
make his final attack with 
two miles to the line knowing 
that the best sprinter in the 
group. George Hlncapie of 
America, was watching his 
team-mate Stuart O’Grady. 

It is the first time in his 
professional career that 
Boardman has shown the 
c unning and killer instinct of 
the true road racer. Thirty- 
five of the other 36 victories 
on his CV have come in time- 
trials and his only previous 
professional win in a road 
race dates back to June 1994. 

"Physically I fait better 
today, I told the team 1 was 
feeling stronger and would be 
able to ride at the front,” he 
said afterwards. “If I have the 
same sensations tomorrow, 
this could be a turning point, 
but it doesn't matter what 
happens now, because Tve got- 
something in the bag.” 

Crucially, while Board- 
man’s win in Saturday's time- 
trial left him defending a lead 
of only 2sec over Hlncapie, 
his victory yesterday after 
three climbs in the Border 
hills consolidated bis grip on 
the race leader's red Jersey. 

On the PruTonr each day’s 
stage winner has 10 seconds 
deducted, while other bo- 
nuses are on offer for inter- 
mediate sprints. Hlncapie. on 
paper a far better sprinter, 
failed to take the smaller bo- 
nuses on offer for second and 
third place and dropped to 
Ssec behind Boardman. 

The next few days are likely 
to develop into a three-way 
battle between the teams 
which had numerical superior- 
ity in the 19-man group which 
fought out the stage win: US 
Postal Service team, Gan and 
Festma, led by Nefl Stephens. 

Boardman’s fellow Britons 
at the home-based Brits Voice 
team proved they were not 
out of their depth alongside 
the Tour de France regulars. 
They placed five riders in the 
first 11 in Saturday's pro- 
logue. led by the Essex man 
Matt HUngworth In fourth, 
and the local boy Chris New- 
ton flew the flag yesterday 
with seventh on the stage. 
Today: Gateshead-York. 105.5 
miles 

Mario Cipolllni won a 
crowded sprint to take his 
third stage win in four days 
on yesterday's lis-mlle eighth 
leg of the Tour of Italy on a 
fiat course along the Adriatic 
coast from Matera to Lecce. 
Michele Bartoli won the in- 
termediate sprint to earn a 
Bsec bonus and close to 
within 5sec of the overall 
leader Alex Zfllle. 


Sizer seizes 
on turn of fate 

C AROLINE SIZER on a 
chance ride. Barba's Star, 
landed her first three-day- 
event victory in the Windsor 
Horse Trials yesterday, writes 
John Kerr. 

Sizer, 34. from Norfolk, dep- 
utising on the nine-year-old 
mare for the Injured owner 
Kate Leslie, was left ahead 
overnight when the leader 
Richard Way good’s Cracker- 
jack in went lame after a 
faultless cross-country round 
on Saturday. Although appre- 
hensive before yesterday's 
showjumping phase she kept 
the advantage with a clear In 
the arena. 

The New Zealander Andrew 
Nicholson was a dose second 
on King Leo, with Steven 
James, who took up eventing 
only this season, less than a 
point behind in third on 
Streetwise IV. Polly Clark 
took the Masterpiece section 
on The Ttonka Toy. 
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COMMENTARY 

RESULTS 

SANDOWN 

771 

781 

REDCAR 

772 

782 

CHEPSTOW 

773 

783 

LEICESTER 

774 

784 

WETHERBY 

775 

785 

UTTOXETER 

776 

786 

HUNTINGDON 

777 

787 

FONTWELL 

778 

788 

HEREFORD 

780 

790 

CARTMEL (E) 

780 

790 
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Sandown Jackpot card 
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GRAHAM ROCK 
BoW Tina 
Persian Punch 
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Racing 

* * v u i nooGulnsfls 

Graham Rook sees an apprentice rider put up a polished perfonnance to triumph in the ins * * 

Tarascon comes out on the right sia 
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T ajrascon overcame 
her aversion to start- 
ing stalls to win the 
Alrlie Coolmore Irish 
1,000 Guineas at The Curragh 
yesterday in the hands of ap- 
prentice Jamie Spencer. The 
17-year-old, having his first 
ride in a Classic, brought 
Tammy Stack’s GUy fast and 
late to beat Kitza by a neck. 

In the 1,000 Guineas at New- 
market Tarascon had trailed 
in last after lacking out in the 
stalls and injuring her hind 
legs. Yesterday, fitted with a 
hood for stalls entry, she was 
reluctant but eventually the 
handlers managed to load her 
successfully. 

Settled towards the rear. 
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Tarascon improved' In the 
straight to take the lead 75 
yards from, the line. Godol- 
phin's La Nuit Rose had every 
chance in the closing stages 
and finished two lengths fur- 
ther back In third. 

The disappointments of the 
race were Shahtoush and 
Cloud Castle, second and 
fourth respectively at New- 
market. Yesterday they fin- 
ished 10th and eighth, sug- 
gesting that Cape Verdi's 
Impressive victory might not 
have been quite the spectacu- 
lar performance it seemed at 
the time. 

Stack said that Tarascon 
had also injured herself on 
the flight to Newmarket, hav- 


ing been frightened by Con- 
corde, and although, his win- 
ner held entries for the Oaks 
at Epsom, ChantDly and The 
Curragh, she was most likely 
to wait for the domestic Clas- 
sic in July. 

“I said to Jamie that this 
was just an ordinary race, 
and If she runs badly there Is 
no panic. He did livery well,” 
said the winning trainer. 

Earlier Daylami, acquired 
by Godolphin last . autumn, 

won his first race for his new 
owners when beating Stage 
Affair by a length and a half 
in the Tattersalls Gold Cup. 
He stayed 10 ftniongs well at 
his first attempt over the dis- 
tance. and will now be pre- 


pared for the Prince Of Wa- 
les's Stakes and the Coral- 
Eclipse. . 

At Sandown today Elna- 
iiiin (3.10) should go some 

way towards confirming his 
position as Europe's leading 
sprinter by winning the Tri- 
pleprint Temple Stakes. 

He showed good speed until 
lack of hard condition tola 
close home in the Duke Of 
York Stakes, going down by 
half a length to BdUin Joanne, 
and should not be inconven- 
ienced by the drop to five 
furlongs. ^ 

Persian Punch ( 2 . 35 ) can 
win the Bonusprint Henry II 
Stakes for the second consec- 
utive year. He beat Busy 


Plight (Samraan held in 
third) at Newmarket prsi 

time out this season, but the 
n 5 ner-up took his revenge m 
the Yorkshire Cup- F*** 4 ^? 
make his own running on 
that occasion over a mflfi ana 

three-quarters, Kieren^°u 

probably set too modest a 
pace. Back at two mites, Per- 
sian Punch should be in his 

element- ia 

Refuse TO Lose <3.45) is 

worth an interest in the com- 
petitive Douhleprint Whitsun 
Cud This progressive colt is 
one of the best performers on 
all-weather surfaces, but 
showed he is capable of run- 
ning wefi on turf when dWd- 
in g High Spirits and Captain 


Since then he was bnpressive 

the Thlrsk mfle a little Jarp 
last time. He won yw 10 tar- 
longs last year and can .land 
SeZetland Gold Cup at Red- 
car now that he is racing Over 
his optimum distance. 

• JtMh Gifford yesterday an- 
nounced that Philip Hide wffl 
Sot be his stable jockey next 
season. The trainer is not ac- 
tively seeking a replacement 
l for the rider, who has .been 
first jockey at Findon smee 
Declan Murphy's retirement 
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Redcar runners and riders 


Leicester programme 
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Mb* M Fan MgM. 7-2 Lon) ffl l«a. Mnm Gngs. 9-1 MMte 
Itochhu. 10 - 1 TCfl Fogst H*. Son a SMtafl. UOn B* 


4010 121-55 Skuofl 

402 ( 4 ) A 206 - Mni 

«nnai im-w laOMie 

404 ( 5 ) 614-43 Jonoob 

406(9 022-32 For Ton 


410 q 013-20 I 
mm 3100-a : 


BHtmrj4-9-0 

n JSMhm 6 - 6-12 

Hh6-8-11 

)(D)JEimca4-99 __ 


■a2)G&v«y3-8-6 — 


B Codnas 87 

Pat Udn 90 

H B9MO90 

L Dettal 84 

— J Mi— * 80 

KRto 88 

R Sttn 87 

M Mm 83 

JTH 88 

CLoMMr M 

■ MM m 81 

■ Bwy 89 

2o,jond&8-inHa 


YAAM NOVICE AUCTION STAKES 2T0 

5f £2,863 {9 declared) 


412 K 52-125 HMVnfan (IQ (q(BF)SIIKnb 3-7-13 ■ Hwy 85 

BMbv MLabHi 5-1 Max lolow. 6-1 For Your Ejqj CWy. 7-1 Ann am Jonocte, 8-1 Khg a 

iinkl4-1 VtodUmUs. Pita Briar. 25-1 Ktanfebr.DnmdWhi& Mini 


A 4 ESF MAIDEN FLLES 1 STAKES 2 Y 0 

*#■ I 9 5f £3.566 (10 declared) 

501 a MbtrBdiH Hum 8-11 A HMkn — 

BBZE3 3 Dt»*rtDwtWg(T71 J0 wty 8-11 0 LMBw 87 

504 m 2 flMrlMi prim 01*8-11 MHM4M8 

5060 lady toghm A Jane 6-11 WBSMkOan — 

506 ra 4 lady Gawsfe (I^ Cfta* 6-11 8 mm 18 

BOrt LocaFyMVHjkB-ll K Fttaa — 

508® L» Gin 8-71 8 Prka - 

BOB (IQ 0 MttkMBl)BIMwi8-11 M BUbt 84 

5»H TUB* BMRHamn 8-71 B ftgta* — 

BUkg3^D^lteh^2 (kw Wonb. 9-2 Mh -N (an. 5-1 tAly Beaitt. 6-! ItHn. 14-1 Tilife Rbk 


445 




) 

1^111 

3 — mi 

MR E * 

iiNPN.. ; 

in— — n 

in DwiK«ao a 

Ctamnck — - 





BdfeB 7-2 Monger. 9-2 Ann's liens. Lm Lana. 11-5 Mn lad. 7-1 
Aa-YuriiiMOHoa. 8-1 Qapol (taiM. 10-1 Saaai Don 

A E BANK HOLIDAY SBJJNG STAKES 

4H«M , w#7f £2,513 (14 declared) 

10 400000 CaiMdgs BfeiJHO I Semis 4-9-7 SMhH* — 

2(3) -CKW) mfcjW«B|P5&Mlle«l4-9-7 JtaMHr — 

3(10 «044- KMtopaSIJWMne 4-9-7 8 CMrit 

4(14 OMOO AHttaMIJ A ftom 4-9-2 L CHnck - 

OH) 00000- DHCSMMrPiq 6 Oknid DfelWJ* — 

8(12) ME00 lata Arts (75)6 WoWwl 5-9-2 SDWMm - 

7(131 050050 INatHdPrMsPffO ***3-6-10 F Aorta * 88 

8(11) 00M0 IfewartDiaewmJEyic 3-8-10 B lagpta — 

80 SD432Q 9na|MTtaM|mUDn&99-10 T BMay * 86 

WQ IHIB Mss J Cue 3-8-10 T Mu — 

110 51-060 BMI Oam mm CBM 39-5 A CtHant — 

12(11 5600- 6Mfa0i*M(2iq)G Ottmd 3-9-5 K Bodgm — 

urn 620000 Sn Him Itara 3-W J Can! — 

U0 120-00 Simufe fttoii (H) WJ RgwM 

3-8-5 BHSdkfcti Umh A — 

HM4-1 SmpmTm&9-2lM<kdPiide. 1V-2 HI MufeiilL 13-2 M Discs. 
8-1 MA Emootifflnttss. 70-1 UssmTsDnEr. Sea fig 


3 0AVAUX SAMSON HANDICAP 3Y0 

■ A M 1 m 3f £4,302 (9 declared) 

10 DO-561 MnomflMiBanm«4Cfekhnl 

9-ifl — M hmdykr M 

2(7) 030-2 FWBylWH to) JOirtaiW E Cater* SO 

30) 4824-0 ItanulBaddM (D) N TUdB 8-12 Khn ItMar 86 

4(5) 1000-0 VMF0igtiMiP1)ISai«*:8-a G tUliM 84 

50 804-06 IMMLom ( 17) TEaWdiy 8-7 LOMwek V 


I Huntingdon (N.H.) 


MM 3-1 Quin Sc*. 9-2 E2MU. SpHM 5-1 Umiga.6-11 

GMIfiAAnL 10-1 3aW. 20-7 C2M MMBb. 


Bf £3,756 (10 declared) 


AUCTION MAIDEN STAKES 3YD 


lx® ITTJv'JLWHli 


ANSTEY SBJJNG HANDICAP 

im 2 f £ 2.332 (19 declared) 


-9-7 DsdH 89 





r.?i 

:5.< 


mom fm 


^ Y A 1 1 I . SOsl . -1 I i -4 1 ■ ■ I ■ 




0-00QQ Mram (W( (q E Rka 4-7-10 On Mfer 

5-2 (Mas (toy 3-1 UktaswIilCiA 7-2 Qsatal Dana. 5-1 
Rb. 10-1 Bade wm, Bte 





RON COX 


2.00 LncrTnlty 

2.30 AtakanlMr 

3.05 Sfcrani 

335 PiMainod Ptekor 

4.05 Soq|Hm 

4.3S S«M Of The Sword 

5.05 AS Gang 

Going: Good toFTm. * Denotes baitas. 


TOP FORM 


Cohray Prince 

Miedil® 

I w dB h n c e 

BtaBv 

Sopjama 

Stng Of H» S*ord 


O QE HANDICAP CHASE 

lpa092m 110yds £2£75 ( 


2.30 
3.00 

3.30 

4.05 

4.35 CsaUkf 

5.05 Haawnlji Atotooe 

Gofng: Good Id firm. * Denotes Mrtats. 


O MELLONS STAKES 

4avvim £3,404 (6 declared) 


KfotaA AsssraWy 
Tfadser Osmntai (nb) 


iVlm £3,404 (6 declared) 

643340 B*mo» Boy b-M w Mn K 

-6401D SastJrtn(3)m URfW,4-W.. JMd g 


3 S 5M-15 AflMdxattS BJ)SWdo&*-^- 5 — — — * D*f 88 

I* 900-34 s C d52E*|B 

6 m 6030- Odd ChMbt( 2Z7) 3-8-8 F HiS rTYn f ra 

60 XSt') Ctamto («) p 3-8-6 S MftMarft 82 

BaBfalB:7-4SMSIJtfii4-lAiiienm.9-2SafeBiflMf.5-l bnftaaBoy. 6-lO»kCaawr 12-1 Owfa 


o /\/\ST BRIAVaS MAIDEN STAKES 

Oivvim 14yds £3,664 (11 declared) 

18 »JMSaS2SS»sr3=r:===.V« E 
38 ^ KSr;;SS.-55»:,rr:=:^:i5.. 

SI — r-:Kg = 

;s s 

an. s eessasto =r=m =--. ■ js s 

11(1(9 4-5 Z *9 Lady ftlj R ndgea 3-8-7 9 Own K 

B— il EdTeSoKMwe. 6-1 AUam 8-1 GMOs. HcniBDans 12-1 Sub Oped. 14-1 Wte 


A AACONDHTONALS 1 SELLING HANDICAP 
^■WHUHDl£ 

2mil0yds £1.716 (11 declared) 

1 42F150 Li Brand 9o«»W (FIBS) (D)RJPra 

4-11-10 B TkwM* 84 

2 (B3351 BoMHrPitaMO^BBAPjMSlWIJ.-C^feW 

3 330E2F JPM05 7-11-2 N Wxnqr P) II 

4 « 

5 2380F CHIU. SH pH}PWafcgrt'8-KK- — X taw + — 

• SOaZPCBRUMsM (181 CMbrfB* 5-1M 7 Ryw (B) V 

7 (HP00 &B BwdMgl) H Ojfcyriw r-ID-g — ■ a 81aHHn i O 

8 POJ345 BW9 (M|G L Moore flf-1 — MMefettrCT* E 

I P5D454 Cfe|*i pay 6 glwwe 4-10-0 — D T Oi nfel i P)» 88 

10 TfcwsrH - 

II CTO RWry Lour (F31? r E» 5-UH) IMn — 

hAn 9-4 CWny Won. 5-'. Loci' Tiir, 6-i Sans Msda La Grand Dam 7-1 
BsWft 9-1CBlMlW7» 

A O A NOVICE handicap chase 

4iWV3m £3.179 (9 declared) 

J F53remndmWJCe*-71-lD MARtaMdMO 

z "r- J " •* -jfiioty n 

a rjMP BM^moHpN^KKWS-ii-’ — * Afcpora (3) a 

4 131320 IWfeawi PagsOD y DM 6-10-13 - - 1 lames 88 

5 0G3224 AMnnBarfBH&reQ? *-16-11 . a Thornton * N 

8 ItfOP U«Bi(l46)rjrxi.RHn«sr-iO-lC . ■ (adortt* — 

7 641R5 B#toRwen2)iB*XTcre?-IM C BU* (3) 94 

t 264150 jbWi T an* oa Si: °«rf'-io-- b arftorf to 

8 OW aiwisa (24) ■: 5-1 C 1 -:- . Mr C a Hmsr (7) — 

ndv 7-aiW»Qn3ei9: 4-itewi‘ks 3-3 7Ycteo«F^r. Mans»r 

8-1 Jrtn lift 


I#illv2m 110yds £2£75 (9 declared) 

1 12TFP aaMrt Bam J HaBwIBi n-72-O - D Byraa 

2 5tI333> IMk Draa (T71(CO) M l M*GX 9-1 1 -9 . R IWr-toa 

3 J4-3P3 GlMwFalGei {to pfNMUBl 8-11-8 _ 6 lM8b £JJ 

4 -FffEO Sandi (I0»m GMdna9-1l-3 M D Manny 

5 0122U? DMa(19lM JK«8-10-12 J Cmy 

9 -51533 MayfewaMvNmWNTfeKWni 

7-10-9 — . — — ■ A HbsaoM 

7 U5S53PiMMRN4Mkar(V9mnjPito 

11 - 10-0 K Mdurdi 

• ii6D4oaerailMi (IN (DIP Besom 

9-10-0 SapUn Nttsl a 

I P1P416 Bfea Bar (12) (BF) C Hngm 9-10-0 XAtapmfl 
BaMniF W Efts ftr. 4-1 Mda Dnaa 9-2 WyfeiR Wey. 6-1 9cnn Fatar 


10-8-13 0 S u nn y PI — 

11 f19» £»M2 2ala« WJtadW 7-8-13 B PTimfeBB 

120 505WJ KmaaidCrm (IQ (D)MWWe 7-0-12 _ A HMh K 

nw 32000- Itapdltjl (!*1) ASasean 09-11 TSpraka* H 

14 rl 7) 3000(0 TDBy'* MW (21) J Brafey 8-6-70 — A HcCwtW ffl — 

150 200003 few Horn P) Mourn 4-9-0. JamBWMP)* * 

M(13) 00060 FomintoB 08) JBafey 5-8-9 B Itam 0) — 

170 00004) NMmTe BrfaUaa A JBwfeyO-B-B F Lyacb 87 

180 -02640 Meran(14)BBmi5-8-8 D BMtfit — 

19(H) 00004) BWe 4wM CTM MB tatfnnl 7-8-6 .Mi Onm 88 

BMUng 5-1 Enal 7-1 ZMBn. 8-1 ftenwie. teton Jndaan. HofeMy Mtlndy 

A OK ROTHMANS ROYALS SBUE5 HANDICAP 

Mwim £5,072 (12 declared) 

1M 3G0TO- M* (t3Q Stem 6-10-0 a Fftanft 85 

2 in 043570 Tmfean ji) (D) (BF) M UBaMm 6-9-13 . 8 Mfen m « 

30 581062 Snatai* (BMDjRHEnmu 5-9-6 „ A McCaraqi (3I4M0 

4(11) 01401- Bm«nnana(Bt9)miVMim36-9^.-.6U H 

SB 50010- aanfe M fer lad mam BlMMiai 4^-4 . L BsartnH 84 

•m 4XXM) R*febowBafe(71); -7SDow4-9-3 P Dos (5) 87 

7 OH 000-54 Spartir mnu*bi^ 4-9-0. Sftamra (7)* 88 

IS) 0108 ww Da aw (48) (0Jfllata*a 7-8-10 D GrttBBu ra n 

103 8000-1 ZtaW (in (BJIdar 4-6-8 A On — 

*0) WZM DmB(10MBW«lad7-8-a J own » 

110 021-36 Bfi Bw fi fth PZ) M FeneraovOaleT 

4-B-3 T Spam 87 

12(7) -2230 ApnyabB (21) M Ouhn 3-8-1 A MMaa — 

Man 7-2 ZfeWl 5-1 SuAdi 1W TanMn. 7-1 Spatiy. Ron Da Cool 8-1 Fate. 
70-1 Bate Au Ham 


Batov 7-2 Hutu 5-7 Axattwig. H-2AlFaMt 6-1 Lawns 7-1 

Wamne Grand. BftaAbEnaai . 

E OAH^SAPPHemcES’ handicap 

OaWVim 4f £2,411 (16 declared) 

1113 213103 BdstAirtfU) JKW 0*5-9-11 A fctaDa « - 

20 400-15 Ryfeg HP pqfuovni 4-0-10 D Haydn » 87 

3(19 2100 Ipnon nn (Uin WBMnana 4-9-10 H CaBan n B> 

409 0030-6 Tonaeirs fl® B UcMafion 6-9-10 S RMfen 

Bp) 400225 Laocer(8S)Jniarai 6-6-7 JMftaan * 

6 pi) 040(0 BMTaaft 121) Ettas* 5-9-7 5 Canon — 

70 OfflJOO TaymulBi (21) H Uorram 4-9-6 0 HWamtaan (7) — 

B0 310-00 Zfeafe (11) P)S Dow 4-9-5 P Doa — 

90 (0050- FrwrtaMHMpzqn Octal 4-9^ . — F tarnty p) 84 

18(13) 410607 Tta lad US76)m l*i LSUft 0-8-13. H SUftahns — 

nri) 20010 - sfew M t®j) nap Mmny 5 - 8-11 j Rmia o n 

12(7) 3400G- Tajar pun) (0) I Kaft6-5-9 P Dobbs (3) 83 

13(4 413400 Sqtar*» tarnriw aa m)H Orta 

5-B-fl Kdmta /W*W| (3) — 

14 (14) 00341) hnaatM On (M) M usher 4-7-10 D BBtaow (3) — 

00 23004) Svbatnysr (10 MUrirer 5-7-10- P Braflay (3) 88 

tSfflfl 00006- Itaya Path (299) S&ftnc 4-7-« -.B BiUtad (5) — 
BaObn 9-C Tycoon Tina. 6-1 Ftynji % Uncer. SKartan Myodc. 8-1 Duet ArcA. 

10-1 TOnara. 12-1 Zteft. Pnurfe UnM 

• Blinkered far the first time today: Herefi>nlZ30 Running 
Free; 3.00 Landed Gentry; 435 Alex Thoscombe. Sandown 
445 Simply Super. Vlnored Oral time; Cartmri 2JX 
Brid l i ng t on Bay. Huntingdon 435 Fair Society. Redcar £.45 
Dance Melody. UttoxefBr35D KaraboratL 


ii” ^ 


••p e •■•j: ’■ 

4 


Wl 


A t\gZmiDEHMKBlE 

TaVVCm At 110yds £2.E 


iWvl2m4( 110yds £2,530 (lOdedared) 

+4433 Amt pm CUortrt 6-11-5 J A McCvfey 

0400P 6n Brimia P9) F judao 5-11-5 M Richards 

SO lari Man (150 WhSflWswfeonS-TT-5 .... J Critaty 
0*1305 Baring SprtooB4)K Moi0an 8-77-5 — C MM 0 

3 Soa|aM(H)RRwerB-1l'5 J K McCarthy (7) 

3660C Sqnaddb (B J W Payna 6-11-5 H Ttarrion 

3P032P SwtaferdMdamJ Hefwaa 6-11-5 __ B Bynw 

1 W MMMba (9N K Mnferai 

5-11-5 ■ A RtagnM 

43006P OMaonow AflWr (7SI A James G-1 1-0 . X Afano (3) 
03 KMttaBawrOQJ Od 4-10-13 _ . I Lamm 
1 5-2 FCxol 0-2 SobUo IK NnM Osayai. 6-1 Roaring Swfcs 


o AC HANDICAP HURDLE 

«ivw2m 5f : 10yds S2.93: 


3 0 AST ARYANS MOWS STAKES 3YO 
■OV 1 m 4f 23yds £3,453 (6 declared) 

10 1 C^Lta«"WPDia|ipl»4iyanW 

28 331 W BMaa (11) P Cde 9-4 

3(41 Mg Itafey tdqP re tain frl? 

40 DO fis0IIBtaW«BIAetlm8-ir 

5(0 4 HoumpOMwfcqhtt 

Bp) 0-2000 ■oadtaa Jt1)M Ata*iey8-12 

A AE EBP ST ATHAN RUJES 1 HANDICAP 

4aUw i m 4f 23yds £8.775 (8 declared) 

581 asSfflSflBBSBStizzi; 

IS ^5® UPW 4^-^- 

40 365-11 CtataT8BwkP)|5bB0p)CO» *-»-7 

60 2-2151 lador Bagrife W * 

6(4} BOfcw tea (ftP Oyfe+tP” — 

7® BftHS Mbnaai (J8| UPCrwi 

80 B6-44 PtanfefflifiWri(1flRiW™i^*M3-8-J 


10 1 

20 331LH 

3(4) 416-25 

40 DO 

6(11 4 


A OCSTWHWARDS SBUNG STAKES ZYO 

4i09Ef £2.276 (6 declared) 


JlfeidfeM 

TQabw 87 

_WRym E 
— ■ TtHaB * 

.smtmfli 86 

.J feaeni (7) — 


— A Dft 0*90 

r-^raa s 

WByan E 

r__!TitS “ 

zlTU S 


4.09 6f £2,276 (6 declared) 

a w ass»a^*i— 

;S o Ju#i(iqABidM8-ii 

JS -33 5SSTAwiWr(SO|GBW|08-11 

eg 006 CaaMdpqBPftngB-6 

«G 0Ud»PaWfeB«JS«ta»8-6— 

BfWBf 6-4 Httii Aaentb. LereiM tag. 4-1 Cagid. ID-1 


D McOaBb (7) - 

T In — 

JIMS - 

~ Aa »dftg.g 

P t PWrpby (3) - 

14-1 Cette (tafeBdj.LahPsOJB 
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Uttoxeter (N.H.l 


BOW cm 

OateS 

WBfate Tbuttwte 

'Sb»0>d h 


MolbeSwtag 
Caff MJrSoaat 


4.50 SSai?** SMS 

525 S2S2 stytm* 

Good to Rrm. * Denotes aware. . 

Z-Ins*®® chase 
mm ■ W2m7f£2,a27n0dBCJarK® 

* BPfrfr.P OUIkttareulMl-a 

3 ggS g WMw g>DMttM9-<l-g 

; ^SSSafflBS!an=: 

l s*8Ste5Kpi== 

i jssSs S® ffSK3Hr=== 

n ttwS S?°!S£?9 p »""6-”-2 

zL, W Ateto) J kUks6.io.1t 

■Mte9qita^te>1tetete > S.»teCtetaiJb»ta3 

HANDICAP IflJRDUE 

£3.?et (8 aeehred) 

! $gj 9m^ ^JSS^lz=z^z 
i ^^*SHSaaSSt2!==: 


s 

_ — ,pm£ n 

. Hr E Mm * M 

iM = 

.MTnrp) 63 



4,00 r s ^- 


*■' Jj “S. Cl 


4*30 


30 . 


5.00 


W— •• !• 
=•*•*- v* 


5.30 


aBP» g== 

? S5SS 9-iim _ 

s JfSJs 225 a— WW?ton(WW 

Z ... "233P SMfflBSlfcaqpt^FJOR»B6-KW! 

0-^Z~1 rt^itaT tcCtefc. 7-5 Coag; Beau. S-1 tago. 6-1 ftpaiEwB 

3 4 C HANDICAP CHASE 

■ I ^#3m 21 £3.631 (8 declared) 

5 ^JS^BfSplWraPBwwWM _ 

^&^Sl“*®R=== 

* L12GTO For**»CW»{3(DlJK*g9-1D-fl , 

; ffjp jfeteta M pitf (5)J Cm1m0-7 

f r»4!Q 0— t rb iC ti atffqfflUf^ea-HKj 

Bett^ 5-2 Jin^ (TOsa. 7-2 Dagger BtOf. 11-2 Santa Boy, Cnrofe 

O CASaUNG HANDICAP UUBOLE 

W«W2ro 4fnoydsE7.g78 (iSdecirai) 

J s&tsssgma?- ^’™ 

S B&L g gfcjg iiWiasaitf—Mvi 

5 »P* l " _ l *»gtw<ft9) Ite M Rnefcr 4-u-C 

2 JO* !“!S 

! 5-10-11 

* gjg s»jg> 

I! -<3406 IMrBW»fl2>mjaM89-1(M0 

12 134I0B CMA/aBM(mnin>8m0-iO^„ 

H ™ wT_z: 

M -31225 S«M(Mto (aim KDMy 9-10-0 

15 4561C0 tanfcni (211 (D)R MBps 4-19-0 

M CEXO- Mb UamaS Oaafns-KKI 

17 60W6D tattStettOTHrMiR 

IS 206000 ten* fMtt3)RJf l ite 4-104 

MfewMMRUMd 7-1 Dana tog tMjHtaWlSnm S-l Norton II 
BKWm.UUiSMm* 

A nf\!M}{£HMMCAP CHASE 
*•■46 w 2m 5f £3,074 (14 declared) 

1 1401S3 GtaBmUnMferterMl-lO — 

2 SUBS TifeWfcb raja** 6-11-3 

3 161224 tatt* My paijffltasAE Jetton 9-11-1 

4 2P25P1 PaHT«Caiac*p^(QJIIcCcmcNg 10-11-1 

5 W3P5 Ban (Tl) Jdng 8-11-1 

6 0CP661 Soda JrtffZJp) Sultan 7-10-11 

7 246RB NhHlMrmuBDditait 8-TO-W 

S 0-ffTB Rana (43 P Bourn 5-10-10 i 

0 4)0-04 Ibftir-J Oil TIMt-WJ 

IS -WOH ltapRtei(U) ft tes 8-10-7 

11 705463 Matter tertvM R 1*6-10-1 

a 44)400 fianrtw flga A Water 9-tD-O 

13 345680 MaM(3RHoBrtmd9-10-0 

14 ffOtf Mhwtatt(mH text 940-0 

Brtttv 4-1 Parts Qm 5-1 Gate. 11-2 SM JeL 7-1 tatfi Bdjl Ben 


— ■ *-*ii m — **r 
aiM » 

rttSSSsSlS * 

J State 83 


TmSq* k 

^rjbj 

ZTilrtaS?* 82 


JUmt 66 

_ Rfaxsal 17 

:!jSL5 2 

S 

. 9*1 Lyioa 67 
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_ D Otear — 
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Sot point ...a coach 
stands among a display of 
rackets and balls at (sfington 
Tonnis Centre ready 

for Play Tennis 98, 
a natknrarido owont of froo 
tennis and coaching In 
dutis, tateure centres, 
schools and public cowls 
this week 
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Photograph by 
Triaa da Courcy ting 
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itaertft l(M Praia. 


Richie legacy of the pyjama revolution 


i SCREEN 

SIMM V 

-inepr s 
_ J EiUttw M 

■■f 35 = 


= : WiYA 


ys5S “ I Hanlon 


A EAlKMCEIIIJRDt£ 

fi h9w2m £2,432 (8 bed 


i; 

. i 


- - <>■-- .. .■ e 


r 2m £2,432 {8 declared) 

tartan' H mmd (617) J Made 7-11-0 . 
■War tar SB WCbi 5-11-0 


6403V tartm’BcM 

-FPP56 tertvhra) 
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T RUE to its perception 
as a nation not averse 
to vulgarity. Austra- 
lia’s approach to 
sport, most often cricket, has 
at times skated across the 
broad line that separates a 
good idea at the time from an 
outright atrocity in the name 
of entertainment. Whoever hit 
upon sending dismissed oppo- 
sition batsmen In one-day 
games on their way with a 
taunting rendition of “Hit the 
Road Jack" through tbeMCG 
loudspeakers should he forced 
to walkto WaggaWagga. 
Barefoot 


While the television cover- 
age has also had its puerile 
mnmpnfs — Daddies the duck 
waddling across the screen 
springs bo mind— many of the 
changes to the way we now 
watch the game h«d their 
roots in Australia, starting 
with the media baron Kerry 
Packer's pyjama party in 1977. 

By placing cameras at both 
ends World Series Cricket 
spared viewers the dubious 
pleasure oflooking at Rod 
Marsh's backside every other 

frofir arid, thro ugh TnjrrYV- 

j phones planted in the pitch, 
debunked the notion that 
Marsh and the Chappell 

brothers were asking after the 

ba tsman 's health. Soon living- 

rooms were filled with pictures 
from every angle, from on high 
in light towers, from the front 
line via “stump cam". 

When the host broadcaster 
Channel Nine eschewed Aus- 
tralia’s 1996 tour of the West 
Indies a satellite network 
stepped In and introduced not 
only fresh voices but the vi- 


sual delights of “spin cam", 
honing in on the howler’s 
hand and following the ball in 
flight. England’s Inability to 
read Shane Warne again last 
summer, despite this user’s 
guide, is sandy down to a na- 
tion wide video failure. 

On the commentary front in 
the colonies things have been 
more static. The former Test 
captains BHlLawry and Tony 
Grelghave been inflic tin g 
their hysterical (Lawry) and 
ludicrous (Greig) offerings on 
viewers for generations. Yet if 
the commentator’s zenith Is 
said to he making the viewer 
feel as if he or she is actually 
in the stadium, the La wry - 
/Greig partnership makes 
you wish you were somewhere 
else. Anywhere else. ~ 


Perhaps it was as a mark of 
misguided respect that the 
first wicket of the interna- 
tional summer — A Stewart b 
Donald 27 — was greeted on 
Thursday by Sky’s Mark Nich- 
olas exploding in pitch-perfect 
Lawry: “Gone! Got ’im!” Nich- 
olas is a pleasant front man, 
and his limited use of the 
dreaded on-screen “pen", that 
Greig has been known to em- 
ploy to show in which direc- 
tion the grass has been mown, 
was refreshing. 

It may be file slightly tab- 
loid nature of the Sky cover- 
age that had the commentary 
tpam on occasions making ex- 
cessive pronouncements. In 
case you missed it, in the 46th 
over of the England innings at 
The Oval the South Africa cap- 


Benaud has the quality found in all good 
callers of sport he tells viewers things they 
cannot see, and lets the picture do the rest 


tain Hans ie Cronje bowled 
what Nicholas termed “one of 
the finest overs in one-day In- 
ternational cricket". Three 
runs came from it, no wickets 
fell and five of the six 
balls were delivered to Chris 
Lewis. 

If subtlety is more your cup 
of tea there are the BBC high- 
lights and Richie Benaud. The 
former Aust ralian captain al- 
ways seems in good fettle, as 
you would if you had forgotten 
what winter was after spend- 
ing 30 years following the 
leather around the planet 

Benaud has the quality 
found in all good callers of 
sport he tells viewers things 
they cannot see, and lets the 
picture do the rest Slipping in 
the odd “very wall bowled" or 
“good shot” here and there, he 
can also build the moment as 
he showed by wafting until a 
Jonty Rhodes pull had crashed 
into the Old Trafford fence be- 
fore chiming: “Wonderful 
player of that particular 
shot" 


A few observations from the 
return of the flannelled fools: 
Sky’s “Manhattan” bar graph 
loses impact when your pitiful 
run-rate makes it look more 
like Milton Keynes; someone 
should teQ Allan Donald he is 
playing for South Africa now 
and should get rid of the War- 
wickshire helmet, and Mark 
Waihfliw is pushing Mark 
Taylor as owner of the biggest 
rump In world cricket 

And a warning from the 
televisual age: Ray Julian was 
the third umpire on Thurs- 
day. He had a tough day, tak- 
ing four replays to give Ger- 
hardus Liebenberg the green 
light — if there is that much 
doubt surely he must get the 
benefit — and then wronging 
Daryll CuUinan when Ashley 
Giles unknowingly dislodged , 
a bail with his leg before ir,i 

catching the South African 
short of his ground. 

By Saturday in Manchester 
Julian bad been asked to hand 
in his remote control De- 
moted — to central umpire. 


Hereford (N.H.) 


Weekend results 


TttM>»(Dan) 
aTormr(NZ) 
AMM 
nteiAM) 
« J— «,<*•«] 




PHU f fcWtO MAI Ml (Boltina! 
Or«»).WMUBM»rtata life Cota 

P— (HoUowy. hoftrtf) bt Smman- 

“2 

?z Btodte (Manchester, holder) bt Simon Ra- 
ThonUSAJpa. 




in 

(Swe) 

140 



(2-4), Woman Qronp A: Australia 6 
US 1: Germany 3 China 1; South AM caZ 
Scotland 3. 1. »e rtw a aia n dhmm 1 
Australia (P3. PtaS): S Germany (3-9): 3 
South Africa (3-6). Oraop ■> Nether- 
lands 1 Korea 0: New Zealand 2 India 1: 
England 2 Argentina 4. laatng 
artmdngaii Argentina (3-9): 3 Nether- 
lands (3-9); 9 New Zealand (3-3). 

SCOT raw CUP pnuu. (Edinburgh): 
WIMZ Western 6. 


SW [Abingdon): Heratorda D Lares 7: 
Suffolk 3 Surrey 4: Cheshire 3 Darbys 
Z. Doraat S MldOx 2: Lancs 2 Surrey 2: Her- 
storda 1 Suffolk 17; Darbys 3 Middx 2: 
Chesnire 1 Ooreei 4; Surrey 2 Heratorda 0: 
Suffolk S Lanes Z. Ukxb 2 Chesh- 
ire 4: Dorset A Darbys 2. Ftaab Dorset 0 
Surrey 0(3-0 pons). 


ICE HOCKEY 


MOTORCYCLING 


. nya 22b-o |S TlLokj 66, M shall 62). B*l>- 
nm giadeah 196 (Karim 3-StS). Kenya won 
I by 28 rum. 







MOTOR SPORT 


JUKUnmiE RALLY (Bueno* Alraay. 
Waal parttte— 1 T Mafclnen (Fin) MIRu- 
otehi Lancer: z C Satns (Sp) Toyota 
Corena:3JKanUtunen (Hn) Ford Escort 
4 R Bums (GB) Mitsubishi Cartsma: S 
C McRae (QB) Sli»ru Impreza: 8 P Liatti 
(It) Subaru unoreza. Mean* stand- 
tsoas 1 C Salnz (Sp) 2SptK 2 McRae JB: 3 
Mafttnen BL 4 Sums Cl; • KanMcunan 
20: 4 D Auhol (Frt IS C uuH i m nnft 1 
Mhsubtahi ASMS. 8 Toyota 3a 8 
Subaru 3& 4 Ford S» 




(trtHmgborougn]: F»nl ffnaUr K Do 
tarty (Ire) bt S Hendry (Scot) B-fi: 4 
WMto (Eng) bt J Htggms (Scot) 6-4. 
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24 SPORTS NEWS 


O’Brien 

backs 

jockey 

under 

fire 

Graham Rock on 

the trainer's defence 
of a disappointing 
Derby warm-up 




A H) AN O'BRIEN, the 
trainer of Second Em- 
pire, yesterday de- 
fended Christy Roche's con- 
troversial ride which saw 
the winter ante-poste 
favourite for the Derby fin- 
ish a disa ppo in ting third In 
the Irish 2,000 Guineas at 
The Corragb on Saturday. 

The race, won try Desert 
Prince from Fa-Eq, has far- 
ther clouded an already 
confusing Epsom Classic 
form picture. 

O'Brien, for whom Kltza 
finished second yesterday 
behind Tarascon In the 
Irish 1.000 Guineas, mW; 
"Everybody Is human. That 
was just the way it hap- 
pened on the day. It was a 
mess of a race. When the 
first two kicked the race 
was over. Christy thought 
there was no point in giv- 
ing Ills horse a hard race to 
go and foltow them.** 

Roche was also quick to 
defend himself. “I rode the 
horse like I ride 211 the 
good horses," he said. "He 
was near enough if good 
enough.** 

Second Empire was not 
folly fit for his first race of 
the year, and achieved 
nothing more thaw would 
have been gained by a de- 
cent gallpp. Held up in last 
place off a modest early 
pace, he was given a few 
strides by Roche to make 
up half a dozen lengths on 
the winner. When the task 
seemed beyond his mount, 
however, Roche allowed 
him to cririse home in third 
place, mindful that the 
horse’s preparation had 
been interrupted by a 
pulled muscle. 

Afte rwar ds the stewards 
held an inquiry into the 
running and riding of the 
4-5 favourite, and noted the 
explanations of Roche and 
O’Brien that the horse had 
finished tired. Nonetheless, 
Second Empire would have 
given the winner a fight if 
Roche had ridden the horse 
closer to the pace in the 
early stages. 

O’Brien also trains the 
2,000 Guineas winner King 
Of Kings, who has been de- 
clared a probable for 
Epsom. Observers doubt 
that both horses will con- 
test the world’s most fam- 
ous Classic but John Mag- 
nier, whose Coolmore Stud 
has an interest in both 
bigh-class colts, said of 
Second Empire: "All you 
want to do with a horse like 
that is win the Derby.” 

There will be no more 
public dues to the race’s 
outcome on June 6. but 
Paul Cole’s Courteous 
caught the eye in a private 
racecourse workout at 
Newbury on Saturday. The 
Thresher Classic Trial win- 
ner was accompanied by 
his useful older stable-mate 
Posidonas, and Courteous 
drew clear. However Cole 
appears to be favouring 
Chantilly , which stages the 
French Derby on Sunday, 
“60-40” over Epsom. 

Geoff Wragg must also 
decide between the two 
Classics. His Gotland is not 
suited by very fast ground 
wtiiI Wragg will walk the 
Epsom course tomorrow be- 
fore mailing up his mind 
whether to send Gulland 
across the Channel or keep 
his Chester Vase winner for 
the Derby. 

High-Rise will be put 
through his paces at New- 
market on Wednesday 
morning, and if he conies 
through his trial as ex- 
pected Olivier Pesher, who 
rode Desert Prince on Sat- 
urday, will be in the saddle 
at Epsom. “He is a nice 
horse with a definite 
chance,” said bis trainer 

Luca Cnmani. who sent out 
Eahyasl to win at Epsom in 
1985. 

Mutaman, surprisingly 
beaten by Bahah in the Pre- 
dominate Stakes at Good- 
wood on Tuesday, will gal- 
lop at Newmarket on 
Wednesday and work on 
Saturday before Alec Stew- 
art decides on his horse’s 
participation. 

Ladbrokes have taken 
Second Empire out of their 
Derby ante-post betting and 

offer Ring Of Kings as 
favourite at 4-1* with 
Michael Stoute’s impres- 
sive York winner Greek 
Dance at 5-1. 

Cape Verdi, the heroine 
of the 1,000 Guineas, is 9-4 
with a run- The Godolphin 

flUy has the Oaks a week on 

Friday as an alternative, 
and the form of her Classic 
victory was devalued by the 
result of the Irish 1.000 
Guineas yesterday. Nodecl- 
skm is expected until the 
end of the week. 

Today’s r»coe«rt**, P*W*» 22 
and 23 
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p nwm ilrnm _ . a jnMltmf Tfakktnen lpft lif« «trnggltn g rfr»l« Cimlthard and Schumacher behind and earned a chance to ease up in the closing stages of the treacherous Monaco Grand PtIxphotograph: Jgtotffi delay 


Hakkinen streets ahead 


Guardian Crossword No 21,283 
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Full results from Monte Carlo 




Alan Henry sees the McLaren 
driver benefit from Schumacher’s 
erratic performance 
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Drivers* championship 


Not classified 
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Arrows head in right direction 


James Mitchell in Monte Carlo witnesses a 
rewarding day’s racing for Salo and Diniz 


M IRA SALO does not 
get many chances to 
show that be shares 
more than a first name with 
his countryman Mika Hak- 
kinen, but yesterday’s grand 
prix was a reminder that 
there is more than one fast 
Finn in Formula One. 

Salo is one of the sport’s 
most under-used talents and* 
despite leaving Tyrrell to join 
the ambitious Arrows team, 
he bad looked on course for 
another season of unfulfilled 
promise. But fourth in the 
most demanding race of the 
year underlined the view that 
not only does the genial 31- 
year-old deserve a seat in a 
top team, but that the team 
owner Tom Walk ins haw’s 
claim that he win he leading a 
front-running team within 


three years may not be as 
wild as it seems. 

Salo raced against Hak- 
kinm in bis formative yean 
but while toe latter rose 
quickly to the top, Salo spent 
several years in the wilder- 
ness of Japanese racing be- 
fore getting a lucky break. 
But be has driven for mid- 
I field teams and it is only in 
races like Monaco, where 
skill counts for more than car 
p er fo r man ce, that he has the 

| opportunity to shine. 

The same goes for Arrows, 
who also took sixth place with 
Pedro Diniz. Hardly the best- 
financed team, they have 
taken on an ambitious pro- 
gramme, building their own 
1 engine ami signing John Bar- 
nard as technical director. He | 
has buffi an effective car with j 


a number of technical Innova- 
tions but, until yesterday, 
1998 had been a sequence of 
retirements, many caused by 
the radical carbon-fibre 


The engine has been an- 
other handicap, but its major 
lock of power was less of a 
problem yesterday. 

“It was probably a plus 
point** said Walkinsbaw. “be- 
cause it’s got a lot of low- 
down power, so It was nice 
and driveable.” 

Salo, though, has his feet 
fi rmly planted on the ground, 
and realises that Arrows have 
a long way to go. M We know 
the car Is quick, but we are 
way down on power,’ he said. 
I have a bad feeling that we 
will come back down to earth 
in Canada in two weeks' time. 
Tom has promised me that 
when we wet the next develop- 
ment on engine in July, l 
won't complain about the 
power any more. We'll see.” 


ISA HAKKINEN’s 
perfect drive to 
victory through 
the streets of Mo- 
naco was not just another glit- 
tering entry in toe McLaren- 
Mercedes record book but 
could also have been the mo- 
ment when the softly-spoken 
Finn made his break for toe 
1998 World Championship. 

With his key rivals David 
Coulthard. his McLaren team- 
mate, and Michael Schu- 
macher both failing to in- 
crease their points tally, 
Hakkinen ended toe day 17 
points ahead of toe Scot. 

“I have competed here on 
seven occasions and have 
□ever before finished the 
race," be said. "To win in Mo- 
naco is every driver's dream 
and to have achieved that 
today is something very 
special.” 

In toe final stages Hak- 
kinen had sufficient advan- 
tage to ease his pace and con- 
serve toe car. Earlier he had 
tapped a barrier at the tight 
Rascasse hairpin before the 
pits and was concerned lest 
toe McLaren had suffered 
suspension damage. 

In feet, he had no reason to 
worry and took the chequered 
dag n.4sec ahead of the im- 
pressive Gian carlo Fisichelia, 
who drove his Benetton with 
great aplomb, despite a harm- 
less spin, to beat Eddie Ir- 
vine's Ferrari into third place 
by more than half a minute. 

Starting from pole position, 
Hakkinen just squeezed 
Coulthard on the crucial 300- 
metre sprint to Ste Devote, 
the tricky off-camber right- 
hander which leads up the 
hm towards Casino Square. 
Thereafter he never looked 
back, trading fastest laps with 
hi*: team-mate until Coulth- 
ard's engine blew up mid-way 
round toe 18th lap. "At the 
start Z tried to see if I could 
squeeze around the outside erf 
Mika cm the first corner," 
said Coulthard, "but I ran out 
of space and decided to drop 
back and assess the situation. 

‘T felt good and started to 
close on Mika again but my 
engine blew and that was It. 
race over.” 

As if that was not enough, 
Hakkinen got a double bonus 
when Schumacher produced 
an uncharacteristically er- 
ratic performance which 
ended on lap 30 with a vigor- 
ous barging match with Alex- 
ander Wurz's Benetton as 
they battled for second. 

As they lapped a slower 
group Schumacher dived for . 
the inside line, under-braking ' 
for toe first-gear Loews hair- ! 


pin, but Wurz stuck with the 
Ferrari on the outside line, 
then cheekily repassed into 
the next right-hander. 

Schumacher was clearly 
caught off-balance by his 
rival's precocity and barged 
back inside the Benetton to 
take second place as they ac- 
celerated out on to the water- 
front. Doing so, be hit Wurz 
quite hard, bending a Ml rear 
suspension link on the Fer- 
rari which immediately 
forced him into the pits. 

Schumacher's initial reac- 
tion was to climb out of toe i 
cockpit but Ross Brawn, toe , 
team’s technical director, in- 
structed him to get back in I 
and refesten his belts while 
toe mechanics repaired toe 
damage. Hakkinen had 
lapped him three times by the 
time the Ferrari driver got 
back into the race, now firmly 
last and with very little hope 
of making up lost time. 

Meanwhile Wurz came in 
for his refuelling stop at toe 
end of lap 42. resuming third 
behind his team-mate Fisi- 
chella. only to crash at high 
speed next time round 
through the tunnel. Benetton 
speculated that the accident 
might have been caused by 
damage sustained in the 
brush with Schumacher, or 
toe young Austrian may have 
pushed too hard on cold tyres. 
Either way he was lucky to 
escape harm in the I70mph 
impact. 

The circuit imposes great 

strain on the cars and usually 

has more than its share of me- 
chanical casualties. With that 
in mind, Schumacher 
rejoined the chase clearly 
hoping that a single champi- 
onship point for sixth place 
might be within his grasp. 

In feet, despite quick lap. 
ping consistently quickly on 
his return to toe fray. Schu- 
macher the German made lit- 
tle progress on the cars in 
front and finally settled for 
tenth. It was an unconvincing 
performance from the three- 
times Monaco winner. 

“If we really foil to make 
more progress in terms of our 
competitive performance by 
the next race in Canada, our 
world championship chances 
will have gone,” said 
Schumacher. 

Behind Irvine, Mika Salo 
took a well-earned fourth for 
Arrows while Jacques Ville- 
neuve slogged through from 
13th on toe grid to take fifth 
at the finish ahead of Diniz. 
Seventh and eighth were 
Johnny Herbert and Damon 
Hill’s Jordan, one and two 
laps down respectively. 
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Across 

^ To faH back is a mistake lav 
soldiers (7) 

8 Teach me to twist the knife (7) 
10 A way to complete a sentence 

o* any aflotted tine (6) 

14 Dicky. Interpol star (8) 

12 Rat race not completed (4) 

13 It enabled Queen Victoria to 
stick to her post (5,5) 

14 Looking for scraps? (fl) 
i® 10 anticipation, mai takes 

court ariion, hoping the 

judge will be this (4,2.4) 

22 His victims lose heart (4) 

23 Reaction feared by a oaflev 
slave? (8) 

24 Sort of revenue not collected 
from coastal areas? (6) 

25 0^f X ^ baam,ns,oo,ish,y 

26 Cut in derma 


Down ■ 

1 Book is in stock (7) 

2 Waiting without complaint for 
a game (8) 

3 Exhausted when given high 
level employment {4,2) 

4 The fiscal system makes 
allowances for him (8) 

5 It's sensationally exciting (6) 

6 PuB out in time (7) 

® Sign writing (11) 

15 Wartime women trained to 

drill (4,4) 

16 Unnecessary to curtail one's 
requirements (8) 

17 Country has a cra2£ to 
support Rugby Union (7) 

18 Strongwfcd wrenched a door 
naif off (7) 
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